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Mrs. John F. Lyons, the New President, in Accepting the Office, Makes Plea for Support—Retiring President, Mrs. Frank 
A. Seiberling, Honored by Delegates—Board Elects Committee Heads—The New Directors—District Presidents 
Named—Federation to Manage Young Artists—Fund Created for Production of Opera in English— 
Concerts of Interest—Children’s Music Inspires Delegates—Sunday’s Program—The Vesper 
Service—Music Memory Contest—Convention Notes 


Davenport, Iowa, June 18, 1921.—The last days of the 
twelfth biennial convention of the National Federation of 
Musical Clubs were filled with long business sessions during 
which the election of board members and officers, the ap- 
pointment of committees, the selection of the 1923 meeting 
place, and the adoption of the biennial resolutions were 
matters of chief importance. Following the decision of 
the convention, as announced in the 
MusicaL Courter of June 16, to elect a 


directorate, which in turn is to elect the WAIULUULULLUU LLL 


officers of the Federation, the election of 
the directors was held on Saturday, and 
the announcement of those chosen was 
made Monday. Mrs. F. A. Seiberling and 
Mrs. J. J. Dorgan were the only two 
chosen unanimously. Monday afternoon 
the new directorate, in secret session, 
elected the officers, and the result of this 
ballotting was made known at the session 
of Tuesday morning. It was generally 
understood in convention circles Tuesday 
that there were two strong factions within 
the board. 
MAKES PLEA FOR SUPPORT. 

Following the announcement of the elec 
tion of Mrs. John F. Lyons, of Fort 
Worth, Texas, to the office of president, 
she stated that the office had come to her 
most unexpectedly. Speaking of her elec 
tion to this, the highest office that it is in : 
the power of the convention to confer, = 
Mrs. Lyons said: = 

“I consider my election to the office of 
president of the National Federation of 
Musical Clubs the greatest honor that has 
ever come to me, I realize that it is a 
tremendous and vital responsibility; that 
it came to me most unexpectedly I am 
sure all of you must realize, for we had 
confidently expected and hoped that our 
beloved Mrs. Seiberling would accept for 
another term the position which she has so 
honored and in which she has done such 
wonderful and inspirational work for our 
Federation. Since she feels, however, that 
it is impossible for her to continue in 
office, and since it seems to be the will of 
the board of directors that I shall take up 
the work, | accept the honor thus con- 
ferred, with the greatest humility and 
reverence, and shall regard it as a sacred 
trust to which I promise you I shall be 
faithful to the end. I shall endeavor to 
carry out the work as Mrs. Seiberling 
has begun it. I shall need perfect codper- 
ation, your confidence, your sympathy and 
your prayers, and I promise you faithful 
service to the limit of my strength and 
ability.” 

Mrs. Lyons was formerly recording 
secretary of the Federation, and has been 
in intimate touch with the activities which 
the board and the convention body have, 
within the past few years, been attempting 
to promote. 

30ARD CHOOSES COMMITTEE 

The officers of the Federation and mem 
bers of the board in official session Tues 
day afternoon and Wednesday chose the 
heads of committees and of special work 
for the next biennial period. In addition 
to those announced in last week’s issue 
other committee chairmen chosen were: 
Extension, Mrs. Cecil Frankel, Los Ange 
les; public schools, Mary Hall, St. Louis; 
pageants, Hazel MacKaye; church music, 
Mrs. William Hamilton Bayley, Washing 
ton, D. C.; music settlement school, Mrs. 
William Nickles, Kansas City, Mo.; con- 
tests, Mrs. C. A. McDonald, Canton, Ohio; 
endowment, Mrs. A. J. Ochsner, Chicago, 
Ill.; opera and orchestra, Mrs. Edgar Still- 
man Kelley, Oxford, Ohio; ways and 
means, Mrs, J. A. Jardine, Fargo, N. D.; publishing and 
printing, Mrs. F. H. Blankenship, Dallas, Texas; program 
exchange, Mrs. H. H. Foster, Little Rock, Ark.; badge, 
Amy Leverette, Alton, Ill; legislation and finance, 
Mrs. Talbot Petersen, Pittsburgh, Pa.; community music, 
Henrietta Baker Low, New York, N. Y. : 


Tue Directors, 


HEAps. 
The 


The names of the directors and the states they represent 
follow: Mrs. Frank A. Seiberling, Ohio; Emma Roderick 
Hinckle, New York City; Mrs. George Houston Davis, 
Alabama; Mrs. John F. Lyons, Texas; Mrs. George Hail, 
Rhode Island; Mrs. Worcester R. Warner, New York; 
Mrs. Russell R. Dorr, New Jersey ; Mrs. Oscar R. Hundley, 


fustralian 

The early pictures of the martyred President are uncannily like this one. 

his dramatic ability and intense feeling, it is a loss not to have had the oppor 
E tunity to see Mr. Illingworth act as Lincoln, but on account of his concert work 
=| he could not entertain an offer to do so although he contemplates appearing later x 
Unanimously acclaimed a great song interpreter and one Of all 
year, Mr. 


on the screen as such, 
of the outstanding successes of the New 
Illingworth’s lofty ideal is to make people familiar with the best songs, and true 
to his purpose has sung at his three New York recitals over forty of the Schubert 
songs with many others by Franz, Brahms, Loewe, Schumann and Strauss, ete., 
from his amazing repertory of over 800 songs. 
for next season, for his striking personality and capacity for making everything 


Alabama; Mrs. Francis E. Clark, Pennsylvania; Mrs. 
Edgar Stillman Kelley, Ohio; Mrs. J. J. Dorgan, Iowa; 
Katherine Gest, Illinois; Mrs. Louis E. Yager, Illinois; 
Mrs. H. H. Foster, Arkansas; Mrs. R. L. Dalgleish, Dis 
trict of Columbia; Mrs. L. H. Drey, Missouri: Mrs. W. B. 
Nichols, Missouri; Mrs, Cecil Frankel, California; Mrs. 
Peter Rodange, Minnesota; Mrs. Herbert Stapleton, Wis 
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NELSON ILLINGWORTH, 


singer, who bears a remarkable likeness to 


York concert season this 


vivid assures him continued success, 


consin; Mrs. J. S. W. Holton, Pennsylvania; Mrs. Free 
man Rogers, Colorado; Mrs. John Lamar Meek, Tennessee : 
Mrs, Charles McDonald, Ohio; Cora Cox Lucas, South 
Carolina; Mrs. John M. Gove, New Hampshire; Ora 
L. Frost, Oklahoma; Ella May Smith, Ohio; Helen Harri 
son Mills, Illinois; Mrs. F. C. Wardwell, Connecticut ; 
Mrs. Ralph Polk, Indiana-Florida; Mrs. Crosby Adams, 
North Carolina; Mrs, David Allen Campbell, New York; 
Mrs. J. Norman Wills, North Carolina; Mrs. J. A. Jardine, 
North Dakota; Mrs. F. A. Blankenship, Texas; Mrs. 
H. D. Ross, Arizona; Mrs. William Hamilton Bayly, Dis- 
trict of Columbia; Mrs. Amap Payne, West Virginia; 
Nan B. Stephens, Georgia; Mrs. Frank Gates Allen, 
Illinois; Mrs. James H. Hirsch, Florida; Mrs. R. H. Jones, 


Abraham 


He is now being heavily booked 


Massachusetts; Caroline Dowman, Georgia; Mrs. Boris 


Ganapol, Michigan. 
Mrs. 


Within the official board of the National Federation of 
Musical Clubs a new office has been created, that of patron 
Mrs. Frank A. Seiberling, retiring president of the Federa 
tion, was honored before its adjournment by being chosen 
first patron. She was acclaimed by the convention upon the 
announcement of the new honor conferred upon het 
Before the close of the Tuesday morning session the fol 
lowing resolution, honoring Mrs. Seiberling, was introduced 
and adopted : 


SEIBERLING HONORED. 


Whereas, our beloved president, Mrs, Seiberling, has declined the 


unanimous renomination for the presidency of the National Federa 
tion of Musical Clubs, 
Be it resolved that there be placed upon the permanent records 


fact that Mrs. Seiberling was unanimously 
| 


of this organization the 
board of directors elected at the 


tendered renomination by the new 


twelfth biennial, 
This great honor, Mrs. Seiberling, while deeply appreciative, felt 
compelled by force of circumstances to decline 
The board of directors and assembled delegates also desire to 
record their deep sense of loss and intense re 
gret in reluctantly accepting this decision, and 
wish to assure Mrs, Seiberling of their profound 
and enduring love and the hope that at no far 


return to the presi 


distant day, she may again 
dency, 


1923 CoNVENTION AT ASHEVILLE 


The thirteenth biennial 
the National Federation of 
will be held at Asheville, S. C., in 
The acceptance of the convention invita 
tions and the decision as to the next meet 
ing were left in the hands of the board of 
directors 

Both Kansas City, Mo., and Asheville 
extended urgent invitations to the del 
gates and the convention body to give the 
1923 convention to their respective loca 
tions. Throughout Tuesday afternoon 
and until late Wednesday, members of the 
official board held sessions where routine 
business was discussed. 


convention ot 
Musical Clubs 
1923 


To MANAGE YOUNG ArrTIST: 

One of the very important decisions ot 
these late sessions was the decision of the 
directorate to keep the management of 
the young artists’ tours in the hands of 
the National Federation. A number of 
managers have been anxious to take overt 
the management and tours of the four 
young people Devorna Nadworney, 
George Smith, Enrique Ros, and Herman 
Rosen—who won the national 
held here in the Tri-cities in connection 
with the twelfth biennial. It 
by the board, however, to keep this work 
within the jurisdiction of the Federation 
E Mrs. Charles A. McDonald, of Canton, 
E Ohio, vice-president of the Ohio Federa 

tion of Musical Clubs, is chairman of the 


contests 


was dec ided 


young artists’ contests, and she will be 
assisted in planning the tour by Ella 
May Smith, of Columbus, Ohio, chairman 
- of American music. The state and dis 
: trict contests, to be held in 1922 in prep 
aration for the national event of the com 
ing year, will be planned by Mrs. Me 
Donald and Mrs. Smith 
Funp For Propucinc ENnGiisn Opera 


Of chief interest among the long list of 
resolutions, in which matters of import 
ance to the Federation were incorporated, 
was that pertaining to the creation of a 
fund for the production of opera in 
English. There were twenty-three resolu 
tions submitted, the majority of which 
were adopted without change. However, 
in the case of one resolution the wording 
was changed to read that young artists 
be American trained rather than that 


Lincoln. . 
they be necessarily of American parentag: 


With 
CHILDREN’s Music INsprres Conve? 
TION 

the musical offerings of the 
twelfth biennial convention of the Na 
tional Federation of Musical Clubs none 
brought quite the thrill of pleasure that 
was created by the musical program given 
by the junior orchestra and by the mixed 
chorus of the schools of Davenport 

Paolo Gallico, the “Apocalypse” com 
poser, alone was acclaimed as these 
children were, for the members of the 
convention body were fairly carried out 
of themselves; they upon their 
chairs applauding and cheering the efforts 
of the 500 youngsters who crowded the platform in the 
gymnasium at Augustana College. 

Frances Elliott Clarke, of Philadelphia, director of the 
educational department of the N. F. M. C., who presided 
at the meeting at which the program was given, stated that 
music in the public schools occupies the major portion of 
the educational work of the Federation. Not alone to Tri 
City people was the program of interest and significance, 
but also to the visiting delegates, for to them it was an in 


stood 


spiration to carry home the message of what has been ac 
complished in public school work. 

Two orchestras offered programs, the high school orches 
tra and that of the intermediate schools, and the work of 
the latter was the more finished. A girls’ soprano choru 
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a boys’ bass chorus and a three-part mixed chorus sang the 
vocal numbers 
ice Rogers, the 
Davenport, 


na Johannsen 


supervisor of music in the city schools 
was in charge of the entire program, with 
directing the orchestras. rhe girls’ 
under the direction of Lillian Gunnis, 
arior and Hazel Dutton with the 

ng. In its offerings the orchestra of the Intermediate 
played “War March,” a selection 

m “Lucrezia Borgia,” Donizetti, and a march by Ascher 
work of children an understanding 
and a quite satisfactory mastery of their 
that went to make an organized and pleasing 
At the the orchestral Mrs 

irke offered to Johannsen her congratulations and 
nmented upon the advance which is being made in the 
in the public “Eight years ago,” she 
it would have been impossible to accomplish what you 


o chorus was 


Scott assisted 
Mendelssohn's 
There was in the these 
f their number 
trument 
close of numbers 
Mis 
dy of musk schools 
done today 

yi the 
rewe! 
ret tf 


numbers given by the girls’ soprano chorus, 
“Fairy Pipers” was the most artistic. “An Open 
Huntington-Woodman, and Lieurance’s “By 
the Waters of Minnetonka” also given by this girls’ 

ri Harry Lauder’s popular “Roamin’ in the 
Gloamin’” was sung by the bass chorus, as was also “The 
Ol’ Ark’s a Moverin.” The three-part chorus gave Mas 
Almighty Lord,” from “Cavalleria Rusticana.” 
played a number of organ accompaniments for 


were 
cver 


cagnis 
lrene 
this pr 


mmenting 


Kier 
mgram 
upon the unusual program offered by the 
sful presentation, Mrs. Clarke paid 
to the work of Miss Rogers, and said that she con 
her one of the best supervisors of publi 
ic in the country. At the close of the program Sigmund 
vacth made a plea for the recognition of music’s value 


ldren and its succes 


school 


luree Centuries or AMERICAN Music, 


onvention guests and delegates showed great interest in 
the lecture-recital, “Three Centuries of American Music,” 
given in the gymnasium at Augustana College, 
aiterncon, by Olive Nevin, soprano, and 
Vincent Milligan, pianist. Divided into three parts, 
represented the three centuries of music in 
Milligan drawing the background of 
dwelling upon the songs and their 
ers, and Miss Nevin appearing in costume and sing 
of each period 
group was given 
ree,” said to be the 


hich was 


on Saturday 
Harold 
the program 
with Mr 


each per ul 


\imerica 
types ot 
myn 
nige the ong 
In the fir 
W ondrous 


in American 


“My Days Have Been So 
first song ever written by 
composer, Francis Hopkinson. “O’er the 
Hill “Gentle Zephyr,” of P. A. Von Hagen, were 
also given in this group Ihe life of Stephen Foster, com- 
Old Kentucky Home,” “Old Black Joe,” “Suwanee 
River “Old Folks at Home,” and other was 
discussed by Mr, Milligan. Miss Nevin, in a gown worn 
by her grandmother, sang following: “I Dream’ of 
Jeanie with the Light Brown Hair,” Stephen Foster; “Katy 
Bell,” “Before Daybreak,” Ethelbert Nevin. Works of the 
day sung by Miss Nevin in the third group, 
included compositions of MacDowell, Cadman, Brans- 
and Mrs. H. H. A. Beach. Miss Nevin’s sweet 
rendition of these melodious numbers 


} 
ana 


poser ol 
favorites, 


the 


present were 
‘ 

ang 
combs 
in her 


voce 


oOprano 


MEMBERS OF 
NEW BOARD OF 
THE N. F. M. C., 


left to 
right: Mrs. Oacar R, 
Hundley Birming 
4la., correapond 
ing secretary; Emma 
Roderick Hinkle, Neu 
York, first 
dent; Mrs 
Lyons, Fort Worth, 
Tex., president; Mra 
} i} Neiberling, 
ikron, Ohio, retiring 
president; Mrs 
Houeton 
Liavis, Birmingham, 
tla second rive- 
Mra. J. J. 
Davenpert, 
vice-preai 


Lower rou 


ham, 


vice-prest 


John F. 


(jeorge 


president ; 
Dorgan 

la third 
dent; Ure Herbert 
Stapleton, Milwaukee, 
Wis., treasurer. NSec- 
ond row, left to right: 
Ure Amos Payne, 
Clurkesburg, W. Va.; 
Biliott 
Clarke, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Mary K. Hail, 
Providence, R af 
Vrs. Russell R. Dorr, 
Plainfield, N J.; Mra. 
John Leverett, Alton, 
iU., and Mrs. H. D. 
Phoenia, Ariz. 
row, left to 
Mrs. Ora Light- 
ner Frost, Tulsa, 
Okla.; Mra. F. 8. 
Wardwell, Stamford, 
Conn.; Mre. L 
Drey, St. Louis; 

R. H, Jones, Boston; 
Mrs James H, 
Hirach, Orlando, Fla. ; 
Helen Harrison Mills, 
Peoria, 1U. (publicity 
director). Fourth 
row, left to right: 
Mrs. Worcester War- 
ner, Tarrytown, N.Y.; 
Mrs, William Nickles, 
Kansas City, Mo.; 


Frances 


Ross, 
Third 
right 


Mra, David Allen Campbell, New York; Mrs. John Lamar Meek, Nashville, Tenn.; Mrs. 
Atlanta, Ga.; Mrs, 7, Peterson, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Mrs. R. L. Dalgleish, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. F. H. Blankenship, Dallas, Ter.; Mrs. Louis E. 


©. A, McDonald, Canton, Ohio. (Photo by Bowden Bros., Davenport, Ia.) 


MUSICAL COURIER 


rHREE WINNERS IN THE 


Devorna 


was a musical delight, and Mr. Milligan played the accom 
paniments effectively and sympathetically. 


soppy Bester AND Mme, SturKow-Ryper HEArp. 


tobby Besler, of New York, soprano and interpreter of 
children’s songs, and Madame Theodore Sturkow-Ryder, 
of Chicago, composer-pianist, shared honors of their per- 
formances at the biennial, in a series of programs that were 
delightful both to children and to. grown-ups. A morning 
program, given at the Music Center for some 200 children, 
an afternoon appearance at Augustana College, where 500 
children and an equally large number of grown folks were 
present, and other minor appearances made up their pro- 
grams here. In the minds of all who heard them there 
remains the firm conviction that they are both extraordi- 
narily fine entertainers of children of all ages. Miss Besler 
has a clear-toned soprano voice and a faculty for dramatic 
mimicry that is most entertaining. Mme. Sturkow-Ryder 
has a rare gift for holding the interest of her children, and 
her chatty litthke comments, explanatory of each number, 
made the selections more than ordinarily appealing to the 
youthful auditors. h 

Among the more popular offerings of this pianist were 
two dances of long ago, Allemand, and the gavotte from 
a Bach suite; and also Nickole’s “Tarantelle,” “Satan’s 
Daneg,” and “Polichinelle” of Rachmaninoff. A group of 
pictures—“Narcissus,” of Nevin; “Musical Snuff Box,” by 
Liadow, and “Quips,” one of her own compositions—were 
very popular. 

Songs of childhood, given by Miss Besler at these various 
appearances, included “The Cupboard,” “Solomon Grundy,” 
“The Bagpipe Man” and “The Little Yellow Duster.” 


NATIONAL YOUNG ARTISTS’ 


Vadworney, contralto, New York City; Herman Rosen, violinist, Cleveland; George Smith, tenor, 


William Hamilton Bayley, Washington, D. OC. Top 


June 23, 1921 


CONTESTS AT THE N. F. M. C. CONVENTION. 
Yvanston, Ill. 


“Cautionary Tales” also won great favor with the audience, 
and the moral tone of these numbers pleased immensely. 
There was a story about “Rebecca, Who Slammed Doors 
and Perished Miserably,” one about “Jim, Who Ran Away 
From His Nurse and was Eaten by a Lion,” and—best of 
all—one about “Henry King, Who Ate Pieces of String 
and was Cut Off in Agonies.” These two people, Bobby 
Besler and Mme. Sturkow-Ryder, carried their audiences 
with them into the land of make-believe, or into that of 
long ago, and held them both equally thrilled. 
YounG Artists’ CONCERT. 

The winners of the Young Artists’ Contest united to 
give a program at the Augustana gymnasium on Saturday 
evening, June 11, They were heard by a large audience, 
which gave every evidence of warm approval of their 
offerings. At the close the prizes were presented and the 
concert was followed by a supper, complimentary to the 
national and district winners, given in the main dining-room 
of the Black Hawk Hotel, Davenport. Mrs. F. A. Seiber 
ling, the retiring president, presented the James H. Rogers 
Male Voice Prize to George G. Smith; Mrs. Albert J. 
Ochsner the MacDowell Memorial Piano Prize, given by 
herself, to Enrique Ros; Mrs. Ralph Polk, donor, the 
Female Voice Prize to Devorna Nadworney; and Mrs. 
Christine Miller Clemson, donor, the William L. Whitney 
Violin Prize to Herman Rosen. 


SuNDAY ProGRAM. 


Sunday, June 12, found the visiting artists and contest- 
ants, harpists, soloists, and organists at the churches of 
(Continued on page 16.) 


row, left to right: Nancy Stevens, 
Yager, Oak Park, Ill., and Mrs. 
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June Leal 


MUSICAL COURIER 


MUSICIANS AND MUSIC CLUB PROPAGANDA 


MUSIC AS A RELIGION—THE “PEEPUL”— 


OME time ago I wrote an article on the necessity of 
having music admitted to our schools on an equality 
with all other branches of ordinary school educa- 

tion. The article was not published. That did not sur- 
prise me any. Being a confirmed propagandist (and the 
habit is more difficult to be rid of than the chewing gum 
habit) I send in articles of this sort every once in a while 
with the hope that pe rhaps they will slip by without com- 
ing under Mr. Editor’s eagle eye. In other words, I try it 
on, Sometimes it works and sometimes it does not. Does 
the fact that the schoolboy is always “caught” when he 
tries to put something over on teacher prevent him from 
trying again? It does not! He goes right on—and so, by 
the same token, do I. 

The subject is not a popular one. Propaganda? Music 
asa religion? Faugh! What rot! What good does all 
that do? Give us something practical! 

But are you sure it isn’t practical? 

Harley Hamilton, the founder and conductor for many 
years of the Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra, aided and 
abetted by the astute L. E. Behymer, told the musicians of 
Los Angeles that they would benefit materially from that 
orchestra, and persuaded them to give their services at a 
very reasonable figure. He told them that the entire mu- 
sical life of the city would be stimulated by the orchestra 
and that it was sure to pay every musician, large and small, 
in good, hard dollars and cents. 

And it did! 

But if you talk to the average musician about the propa- 
ganda of this sort or any other sort he agrees fully and 
entirely with you—until you ask him to do something, even 
the small something of attending meetings, and then he 
turns a cold shoulder on you and gives you a glimpse of 
the glassy eye. 

Have you ever gotten around much and attended meet- 
ings of the music teachers’ associations in small and smaller 
cities, or even in large and larger cities? If you have you 
know that there is always (I'll say nearly always, to be on 
the safe side) a certain class of musicians who will not 
join these associations, or who, if they join, merely pay 
their dues, which are insignificant, and take no part in the 
activities of the society whatever. 

And these musicians are, frequently, the 
of which the town boasts ! 

Strange, but true! 

Look for the “soloists,” the “virtuosi,” the people who 
are at the head of the actual public musical performances 
of the city, and you will find that they will do little or 
nothing for the music life of the city as a whole apart 
from what they do as public performers or conductors. 
Only, sometimes, when they compose, they will show up 
when one of their own compositions is to be played. 

And do you know the reason of that? 

The reason is that the really good, efficient, masterly 
musician has a contempt for all of those teachers (mere 
“teachers”) who do not possess the technic, the mastery, 
the efficiency, he possesses. He is very glad to know these 
people man to man, but as musician to musician he will 
have nothing to do with them, 

That is, perhaps, not unnatural, and it arises from two 
reasons. The first reason is an entire lack of sympathy, a 
lack of a common plane, if I may so express myself. What 
I mean is, that the “big” artist stands on one plane and the 
“mere teacher” on an entirely different plane, musically a 
lower plane (spiritually often a much higher plane, be- 
cause a broad human understanding is elevating). 

I have noted that, artist to artist, their conversation is 
of things of which they possess an equality of knowledge. 
Neither one is teaching the other. Neither one is “pouring 
out words of wisdom” for the other’s benefit. 


“best” musicians 


THe Orpinary MUSICIAN. 

But is this so between big artist and small artist, or shall 
we say “mere teacher,” a term that is not used contemptu- 
ously (quite the contrary), but merely to indicate the 
largest, much the largest, class of American musicians? 
It is not so. The ordinary musician does not know the 
scores of the great symphonies forward and backward as 
does the great artist. The. ordinary musician does not 
know the fine shades of interpretation, he does not know 
all about how So-and-so interpreted such-and-such a pas- 
sage and the whys and wherefores of it. 

And, all too often, alas! the “mere teacher” drinks in the 
words of the great artist in such a way that it appears that 
he, or more often she, is getting a lesson, or, to say the 
least of it, worshiping at the shrine of greatness, both of 
which things must be equally annoying to the artist. 

But when the great artist, or near-great artist, settles 
down in a city large or small for professional reasons, 
should he or should he not take part in the musical activi- 
ties of the musicians of the town apart from public per- 
formances? Many an artist settles down for one reason 
or another in cities that are not great metropolitan centers. 
Many an artist settles down because he realizes that he is 
not one of the very great and prefers a quiet life to medi- 


ocrity in the concert field. Many an artist settles down 
because he wants to be with his wife and family, or because 
of ill health, or because of “nerves.” Many an artist 


moves to a little city as a member of a symphony orches- 
tra, concertmaster, first flute or cello or horn, imported by 
the conductor. 

And it is rare, very rare indeed, that any of these are 
willing to take part in the meetings of the music teachers’ 
associations, because those associations are not closed cor- 
porations admitting to their membership only real artists, 
qualified teachers. 

Wuo Does tHe Best Work? 

Sut it is often the teacher who is not actually “quali- 
fied” who does the best work, especially with children. I 
know dozens of such, dozens who are perfect fanatics on 
the subject of spreading musical propaganda, dozens who 
insist upon their pupils attending symphony concerts and 


BY FRANK PATTERSON 


hearing every good artist who comes to town, dozens whose 
very knowledge of their own lack of proper instruction in 
childhood years, which has kept them from becoming 
real musicians, causes them all the more sincerely to en- 
deavor to make up for that by giving their pupils all that 
they missed themselves. 

And they teach what they know. And when their pupils 
get beyond them they send them to teachers who are effi- 
cient—teachers, very often, who have absolutely scorned 
acquaintance with this “quack” teacher of little children 
because the “quack” cannot read scores at sight, cannot 
play well enough ever to become a public performer. 

But who does the most good in a new land like America 
where the whole native population is thirsting for knowl- 
edge? Probably the mere teacher, because the mere teacher 
manages to reach the “peepul.” ‘ 

There is a great deal of laughter and scorn, oh! bitter 
scorn, among sc ientists at what they call “journalist 
science,” the sort of science you find in the newspapers or 
the popular magazines. But the scientists who laugh at this 
sort of thing are very foolish. They may be very wise as 
scientists, but they are very foolish as human beings. For 
they do not realize that the public would never, never, not 
at all, ever, at any time, know anything about the great dis- 
coveries of the great scientists were it not for these little 
scientists, these quacks, these, often enough, failures, who 
have taken up this means of making an honest living (for it 
is an honest living) when their lack of real efficiency made 
it impossible for them to earn a living along genuine scien- 
tific lines. 

But all that they repeat in popular form to the people they 
get direct from the great masters, Don’t forget that! — 

And all that these small musicians repeat to their pupils 
they get direct from the great masters, the very masters who 
scorn them and shun their acquaintance and look down upon 
them as quacks. 

And then there is another point, an interesting compari- 
son. I have discovered, in the studios of the “mere teach- 
ers,’ many books on teaching, on pedagogy, on child psychol- 
ogy, and on many allied subjects. And in the studios of the 
artists there is rarely any one of these books. 

I do not venture an opinion upon this subject. do not 
venture to say that one is right and the other is wrong. But 
at least the comparison is of interest. And at least the 
“mere teacher” is making a sincere effort to bring things 
home to his pupils. Of course the artist teacher is doing so 
too, but would he succeed in doing so more rapidly if he 
knew what these writers on pedagogy have to say? Per- 
haps, and then again perhaps not. Who knows? _ 

Feit Like A Foot. 

But let us hear what the pupil has to say. It has a lot 
of things to say that are strangely contradictory and show 
a strange mingling of love and veneration for the teacher 
and of ignorance of even the mere existence of a whole lot 
of things musical. One student who had been sent over to 
France to complete his education told me he felt like a per- 
fect fool (his own words), and complained that his teacher 
never taught him anything about music except how to play. 
That was the one thing: technic, dexterity. No mental 
training at all, hardly any harmony, no music history, no 
score reading, no Palestrina, no Wagner, no anything but 
just finger work. 

Another student complained just as bitterly. “Oh, yes!” 
he said. “I’m some musician! can do any old thing ex- 
cept play. I know all about harmony, and history, and score 
reading, and all the rest of that — foolishness, but my 
finger technic is way off !” y 

Now what do you make of it? Both of these teachers 
are evidently wrong. Both have exaggerated their own end, 
their own point of view. And both of them would have 
been enormously benefited by getting together, I took the 
trouble to find out who they were. It was just as I expected. 
One of them was an artist teacher, a good player. The other 
was a college professor, a pedagogical crank. 

But now let me tell you what these students’ present 
teacher has to say about it. He says (they are with the 
same teacher) that the one who was taught by the peda- 
gogical crank was the best taught. His technic, he says, 
will soon pick up with hard work. And his inte ‘rpretations 
are splendid, He is a real musician to the finger tips. The 
other can play anything, but such playing! What he has 
been “taught” he does in perfect imitation of his master, 
but as for any intelligent, individual interpretation !! 

Well, there you have it. Two cranks. One a crank on 
the subject of finger work, the other a crank on the subject 
of brain work. One hopelessly old fashioned, the other 
hopelessly new fashioned, and both wrong because both are 
one sided. 

And the joke of it is that these 
know each other, probably hold each other in mutual con- 
tempt. It is amusing to say the least. 

Sut it is also tragic. For just as long as America is rid- 
den by these two antagonistic classes, just so long will 
America be advancing only half as fast musically as it 
might advance. And the people are the sufferers, Little 
is being done to bring music to the masses, because the only 
musicians who interest themselves for. this work are, in 
many cases, inefficient as public performers. A great many 
of the other class, the artists, have too great a reverence for 
high class interpretations to stoop to the people at all. 

This high class interpretation fanaticism is the most 
dangerous of all. (Oh, I know how this statement. will 
bring contradictions!) It is the most dangerous of all, 
and those who cling to it as they do would seem ignorant 
of history. For our great forefathers, including—yes, in- 
cluding Beethoven thought little about it. They gave con 
certs often enough without any rehearsals whatever, even 
when a concerto was played. And the critics wrote 
the music, not how it was played. 
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7 Music IN THE Tap Room. 
People got together and sang at sight for their own 
amusement in those good old days, and nearly every man or 


AND OTHER THINGS 


woman of education could read music at sight. Music held 
the same position in the universities as did other branches 
of learning, and music was a popular art. Everybody sang 
or played something, and chamber music was often played 
in the tap rooms of the inns for anybody who wished to 
listen. 

And do you know what killed it? Interpretation! Vir 
tuosity! The people who used to sing as naturally and as 
unconsciously as children, and do so today when far enough 
removed from civilized centers, are now ashamed to sing 
at all for fear their voices or their interpretations will be 
criticized, that they will be laughed at 

Another point. What is your opinion 
that it is better to perform music of the great masters 
badly than not at all? Or do you consider this a sort of 
desecration? I assure you that the artist, the artist teacher, 
the artist conductor, it a sort of desecration 
Do you? 

Then perhaps you think that to read the scriptures, except 
you be a trained pulpit artist, is also a desecration Perhaps 
you think that to get up and make a speech unless you are 
especially trained and qualified is a sort of impertinence? 
Perhaps you think, as many artists thought a few years ago, 
and as some still think, that the phonograph and the pianola 
are horrible machines whose performances are bald insults 
to composer, conductor and interpreter alike? Perhaps you 
think—but why continue? You know what | mean, The 
whole thing is summed up in the simple question: Is music, 
I mean good music, for popular use or not 

Well, I say it is. 1 say that the amateur orchestra or 
quartet, the second rate chorus, the mere singing or playing 
of the people, is just as worthy in its way as the greatest 
production by the greatest artist or group of artists; and, 
furthermore, I know that it is the attitude of certain teach- 


Is it your opinion 
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ers and “local” artists and the attitude of a whole class of 
snobs who “worship” the “great” artist (it is only a form 
of affectation, this worship), that it is the attitude of these 


that prevents amateur attempts at concerted musical pro- 
duction. 

If these “certain” teachers and “local” artists would get 
together with the ordinary rank and file of musicians and 
music lovers and say, frankly, in a friendly spirit “Let's 
see what we can do to help things along,” there would be 
big choruses and festivals and such things all over the 
country, and every music teacher, every musician, would 
benefit literally and materially. Every teacher would get 
more pupils and better pupils, every visiting artist would 
draw bigger houses, and the local symphony and chamber 
music organizations would play to larger audiences. 

Also, more important still, people of wealth would build 
auditoriums, and they would consult with the musicians, 
the experts, before building them. Musicians would take 
their place in public affairs, in the affairs of their city. 
The musician would be somebody and not the sort of 
semi _— he is today. (Oh! Yes! He is. No need to 
deny it! 

But 6 do that the musician would have to say to him 
self: Music is a religion and | am its prophet. | must lay 
individual likes and dislikes aside and spread the gospel in 
any way that lies in my power. 


WIRE 


Instead of which, if one conductor 
the other conductors, choir leaders and voice teachers “tor 
bid” or at least do not encourage their pupils or choir 
members to join. If a group of musicians get together to 
try to do something, nearly everyone is thinking more of 
how he can pull the wires so as to put himself in the con 
ductor’s chair than he is of the simple prosperity and suc- 
cess of the undertaking as a whol 

Now let us suppose in the Democratic or Republican 
parties no man would do anything unless he hoped to be 
President. where would the parties be? Nowhere. The 
very strength of the parties les in the fact that there are 
thousands who are “just Republicans” or “just Democrats” 
and who hate everything and everybody in the other parties 
And how about the bodies that make our cities go? 
How about our chambers of commerce and our rotary 
clubs and other organizations? The members of those 
work for the good of their city. Their city, believe me, is 
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their religion. They are boosters every minute of their 
lives. Why? Well, first of all, because they love it, and 
then because they know that if it grows they will grow 
with it. 


you ask yourselves: What are you 
your city grow? What are 
what are you doing? 


And you musicians, 
doing to make the music of 
you doing? Now, honestly, 

Nothing! 

Ninety-nine out of every hundred of you are doing noth 
ing. You go to your studio every day and give 
sons and go home at night. You play in an orchestra per- 
haps, perhaps you conduct a church choir or play an organ, 
and perhaps once or twice a year you give a recital 

But that is no more and no less than what the lawyer or 
the doctor or the clerk or the laborer does in practising his 
profession, be his profession sawing digging 
ditches. If he does nothing but that, if he belongs to no 
civic body, he is doing nothing whatever help his city, 
the community, the people at large, or the country 

The business man is getting wise. He has found that by 
helping others, by helping the community, he is helping 
himself. Hou about you musicians? Are you going to 
get wise? Are you going to see that you must get together 
into some sort of an association which shall include all 
classes and that you must ask: What can we do to help 
ourselves by helping our town? 

One of the drawbacks, one of the things that keeps a 
large musicians out of such organizations is the 
fear, | may say the certainty, that they will be asked to do 
something for nothing, to donate their services. This, of 
course, should never be the case Even now many. music 
teachers’ musical clubs have degen- 
erated into mere Have I not 
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mutual admiration societies 
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would not 


heard over and over again musicians say “they 
and had to 


go because they had never been asked to play” 
sit and listen to their “hated rivals” play? 


PLAYING IN Pustic. 


That is typical of the musical constitution, And what is 
more natural? The psychology of the whole thing is evi- 
dent enough. Many of these musicians are excellent solo 
ists who keep in practice out of pride and love for their 
work, but who have rarely any opportunity to do the one 
thing they thirst for above all others—to play in public. 
Hence the opportunity of a “teachers’ meeting” is grasped, or 
it is vane if some other musician does too much of the 
Lrasping 

But can you imagine at a meeting of the board of trade 
a doctor being reque sted to perform an operation in pub- 
lic?. Or a lawyer giving an exhibition of pleading a case ? 
It seems too foolish for words, but why any more foolish 
than in the musical club? 

lo be useful at all, such meetings should be called to- 
gether for the purpose of exchanging ideas, and it should 
be understood that never, at any time, should any musician 
be called upon to perform or to give his services unpaid, 
and that any festival which was proposed should be a paid 
affair 

Now there is the matter of the musicians who could do 
nothing publicly in such a, let us say, festival, for instance. 
How those? Would they be interested? | can an 
swer for They are the very ones who would be in 
terested, Our musical clubs as they are now constituted 
are largely made up of just.that class. I do not pretend 
to say why, but I do know that it is a fact And | know 
that they could be depended upon to insist upon their pupils 
taking part in whatever amateur organization was started, 
and that they would gladly do whatever work was within 
their power. 

You hear every once in a while of small town giv 
ing Beethoven's ninth symphony or something of the sort, 
something almost equally impossible. Why does such an 
absurdity ever come to pass? Simply because the musi 
cians of the town have not gotten together and talked 
things over. They have, on the contrary, left it to some 
ignorant and misguided ambition to start the thing, and 
have then been accused by the equally ignorant public of 
lacking public spirit because they cannot give it their whole 
hearted support 

It is time such things should cease. It that the 
musicians of each community should get together, not one 
or two or a few, but all, in a public spirited endeavor to 
do their civic duty I know towns all over the United 
States where, of the thousand or more professional musi- 
cians, never more than a hundred, and generally less, can 
be gathered together in any one club or association 

This is a day of unions. Never was there a time since 
the world began when there were so many unions of one 
sort or another, If the musical fraternity is to make itself 
felt it will have to get in line and talk it over. In union 
there is strength 
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Giant Xylophone with Sousa Band 


rhe biggest xylophone ever made has been delivered to 
George Carey (the xylophone soloist of Sousa’s Band), 
it being his long cherished plan to produce effects and 
sounds never before derived from a xylophone. The inno 
vation is twelve feet long and permits the simultaneous 
playing of eight performers, thus constituting a “xylophone 
orchestra” with but one instrument. Mr. Carey's novelty will 
be placed on the stage at all concerts of the Sousa Band 
next and a feature of all the programs will be a 
“symphonic xylophone” number with eight players, led by 
Mr, Carey The new instrument is beautifully adorned, 
constructed of silver and brass, and represents an invest- 
ment of over $5,000 
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Choir Gives Concert 
mixed choir 


Patrick’s 

Under the direction of Jennie Glennan, the 

of St. Patrick's Sodality gave an interesting concert at 

Carroll Hall, Washington, D, C., the evening of May 24. 

The choir is composed of some forty or fifty voices, and on 
this occasion did some exceptionally fine singing. 
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[This article is inspired by the author’s experience 
in connection with the N. M. C. and the Stadium 
auditions recently held in New York.—Editor’s Note.] 


HE opportunities now being given to unknown talent 
to reveal itself in public auditions is a very signifi- 
cant step in musical progress. A general use of 

auditions is bound to prove of benefit to the world of music, 
for the inevitable outcome must be a standard ever keeping 
pace with artistic advancement. Such a standard would 
soon make itself felt in revolutionizing the present inar- 
tistic methods of bidding for popular favor. “You pays 
your money and takes your choice” should be the means by 
which popularity is won, but unfortunately most perform- 
ers have to spend a fortune on publicity before they can 
command a public ora price. Consequently public opinion 
is not free to exercise its own unrestricted choice because 
its selection is limited to those who have already achieved 
recognition by one means or another. 
THe STANDARDIZATION OF TEACHERS. 

The number of new conservatories is continually grow 
ing, and increasing facilities are being provided for the 
study of music, but as yet there are no organized schemes 
for testing the results. The only sound means whereby 
the difficult question of standardization of teachers can be 
solved is by public auditions. The worth of a teacher can- 
not be gauged by his qualifications as an artist, his opin 
ions or his personality, but only by a careful judging and 
comparison of results by an impartial standard, This stand- 
ard can only be revealed by a regular system of auditions 
organized by some musically recognized body of people who 
are able to command the services of competent judges. 

Tue Psycuo.ocy or AupITIONs. 

Single auditions are inadequate as a criterion of the work 
of a performer, for as we lack any definitely established 
test of art, there are a variety of qualifications to be judged 
which are largely matters of personal taste. Hence there are 
many factors which necessitate one or more hearings by a 
committee of judges before any candidate can be finally 
selected as worthy of public appearance. 

The psychology of auditions is quite a study in itself for 
both performers and listeners. The atmospheric condi- 
tions are quite unlike any others connected with musical 
art; they more nearly approach those of the pathological 
laboratory. The cold impersonality of the test applied is 
very severe, so that the performer who can successfully 
rise above himself under such trying conditions, and show 
his art to advantage, need not fear any public ordeal. 

If candidates could put themselves in the position of 
judges who have heard a succession of performers, as alike 
in their work as sausages—trained poodles who go through 
their tricks with a deadly monotony, only varied by nervous 
blunders and ridiculous affectations—they would long to 
say something real, and bring some message from the great 
beyond of inspiration. Instead of this the usual attitude of 
candidates is that of sheep led to the slaughter, who have 
become infected with the fear of those who have gone be- 
fore. All applicants for public hearing should school 
themselves in the remembrance that their hearers are not in 
the least interested in them, but are there to hear what 
the performer has to say—not for himself, but for his art. 

Critics. 

The business of critics is to judge and interpret what 
they hear, but when they encounter a succession of dummies 
with nothing to say, it is only natural that, having nothing 
to interpret, they should fall back on personalities. Critics 
are human, but they must not be approached on their human 
side, for their profession is to be superhuman and to 
mediate between the gods of inspiration and the populace. 
To gain their favor 8 approbation they must be spoken 
to in the language of art and be given a definite message 
to convey to the world of men who need to be told who are 
the oracles of art and the nature of their message. 

Much has been written of late to find fault with estab- 
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lished critics, but are they entirely to blame for their 
attitude, when so little is given them to interpret? In many 
cases they can only condemn the presumption of those who 
pretend to bear a message which they fail to deliver when 
called upon. Hence there is nothing else to be done but 
to indulge in personal opinions and sarcasm, neither of 
which have any place in criticism. 
Dancer or Tone Hypnosis. 

Without considerable practice in the holding of auditions 
it is very difficult, if not impossible, for the untrained 
listener to keep his critical faculties from falling under the 
hypnosis of tone, which inhibits the voluntary hearing and 
paralyzes the sense of judgment. In this state he either 
condemns everything presented to him without discrimina- 
tion, or he accepts that which he would not tolerate if his 
faculties were functioning normally. This is another rea- 
son why no one audition should be allowed to be final ex- 
cept in cases where the performance is obviously ridicu- 
lous. But if there are any signs of artistic possibilities, 
further audition should be granted, until it can be estab- 
lished that the opinion of the judges is constant, and not 
biased by circumstances or affected by comparison. 

One result of auditions is to develop a school of criticism 
not to be found in concert halls or pedagogy. After the 
dangers of tone hypnosis are safely past, the brain becomes 
trained to a wider interpretation of what the ear hears 
than ever before. After such experience the audition judge 
will make most stringent demands upon the performance 
he hears for his pleasure! 

Tue Psycuo.ocy or Art. 

Audition experience teaches more of the psychology of art 
than can be learned from the most erudite pedagogy. Cir- 
cumstances are provided over which only art can triumph. 
The presentation of technic unsupported by inspiration 
tends to freeze the atmosphere until even the technic itself 
congeals. Personal charm that seeks to cover a multitude 
of technical sins is as wasted as though it spent itself on 
desert air. A nervousness that remorselessly exposes the 
poor quality of the practice obliterates all chance for the 
candidate. If he cannot demonstrate some measure of self 
control, he is no fit messenger for art. Nothing but an 
authoritative message, a “something said” through the me- 
dium of music has the slightest chance of making a favor- 
able impression in auditions—that is, if the judges are im- 
personal and experienced in the work. 


Skilton Writes Organ Fantasie for Yon 


One of the incidents of Pietro Yon’s residence in Kansas 
City, where he conducted a master class in organ this spring, 
was a visit to Lawrence, Kan., as guest of Charles Sanford 
Skilton, professor of organ and theory at the State Uni- 
versity of Kansas. Yon had heard the well known Indian 
dances of Skilton for orchestra, and requested him to write 


SKILTON, 
Photographed at the latter’s home in Lawrence, Kan, 


PIETRO YON AND CHARLES 8S. 


a similar piece for organ. Accordingly, an American In- 
dian fantasie for organ was lying on the piano when Yon 
entered the composer’s studio. It will be featured by him 
this summer in his European recitals and next season in this 
country. While in Lawrence, Yon visited also the Reuter 
organ factory, where the distinguished visitor expressed 
great interest in the perfect mechanism of the workshops 
and later delighted the company with a performance on 
their three-manual organ in the First Baptist Church. 
Finally, Yon visited the government Indian school, Haskell 
Institute, which has recently been made the center of the 
whole system of Indian education in the United States. 
Here several students of both sexes had attired themselves 
in native costume in honor of their visitor, and gave a 
program of Indian songs and dances. On leaving for Italy 
Yon took with him a copy of the newly published “Suite 
Primeval” for orchestra by Skilton, to show to Italian or- 
chestral conductors. 
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Koussewitzky “Packs Them In” at Paris Recital 


His Last Festival Concert of Russian Music Draws Enormous Audi 


Paul Kochansky Plays the Glazounoff Concerto 





—Vera Janacopoulos Refuses Passes for Her Concert—Szigeti Does the Pizzeti Sonata—Unlucky 
Friday the 13th 


Paris, May 20, 1921.—At 10.30 p. m., on May 6, there 
people still trying to get inside of Gaveau Hall for 
Koussewitzky’s last festival concert of Russian mu- 
Those who refused, after heated box office discus- 
to be convinced of the fatuity of demanding seats 
it any price, were not affected by seeing the dexterous 
Paris police throwing back the mob of “want-ins.’ x For 
they knew about that “last hope when all others fail,” the 
ever effective transfer of paper money from one person to 
nother in the accomplishment of a given purpose. They 
ucceeded. At least they got inside. The suffocating at- 
mosphere of the hall was not improved by the arrival of 
these surplus standees. But whatever the discomforts of 
temperature, the psychical state of this big audience was 
exalted to a degree far removed from the ordinary. The 
people gave vent to that tense enthusiasm which only great 
personalities can evoke in selfish and distracted humanity. 
Liadow’s “Apocalypse,” which received its first hearing in 
on this occasion, is among the few Koussewitzky 
which have escaped confiscation at the hands of the 

This work is pleasing and colorful in its 
It has dramatic moments, and its orchestration is 
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more modern in character than the majority of the Liadow 


wehestra works, From the viewpoint of interpretation it 
bore the spontaneity of a personal experience. Again, in 
Igor Stravinsky's “Petrouchka” fragments the perform- 
ance had a wonderful sparkle and vivacity which the Rus- 
ian ballet orchestra had not been able to duplicate nor 
even approach, It is difficult to describe the difference be- 
tween excellence and greatness, as recognition of this dis- 
tinction is intuitive. 

CONCERTO, 


KoCHANSKY PLAYS THE GLAZOUNOFF 


Paul Kochansky’s convincing and musicianly perform 
ance of the Glazounoff violin concerto met with the full 
approval of the audience, as he possesses those appealing 
tonal qualities and the technical aplomb whigh are always 
ure to please. Mr, Kochansky was very fearful of forcing 
his tone on this occasion, Ten or twelve years ago the 
heard Mr. Kochansky in the Polish capital in joint 
recital with Arthur Rubinstein, and | well remember the 
beautiful rendition of the César Franck sonata at the hands 
two artists. Using the last named concert as a 
criterion, one easily marks an added finish today, and a 
purer tone Despite an apparent indisposition, Mr. Ko- 
chansky’s Paris success was as genuine as the public’s ap- 
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was sincere, 
tour de force of this memorable evening was Scria- 
bine’s tone poem, “Prometheus.” A most extraordinary 
fact is the Koussewitzky habit of lifting an audience up 
to his own plane to the extreme point of inspiration in the 
lesser known repertory, through sheer magnetism. In 
Paris, at least, Mr. Koussewitzky has heretofore appeared 
in the exclusive role of champion of his own national mu- 
ic, both contemporaneous and of the past. His success 
therein has been unique and unprecedented, To render this 
uccess universal Mr. Koussewitzky will undoubtedly add 
classics and romanticists to his next season’s programs. 

Ihe first double appearance of Mr. and Mrs. Sheridan 
French Welfare awakened a most vivid interest and 
incere admiration for these exceptional artists. Phillip 
Sheridan is a pianist of compelling rhythmic charm, and 
Elizabeth Sheridan's a contralto voice of golden sonority. 

No Passes ror J ANACOPOULOS, 

Despite the announced ban on free tickets, one remarked 
a constantly increasing attendance at Vera Janacopoulos’ 
econd and third concerts, Equal beauty of voice and of 
features when allied to perfect. diction are an attractive 
magnet after all However, the prominent American 
woman who asked, “Why is it that the house isn’t packed 
to the doors?” seemed blissfully ignorant of the free ticket 
curs fo break up this timeworn habit an impossible 
Utopia would first have to be realized—unshakable artistic 
olidarity. No doubt Mme, Janacopoulos expected swaths 
cut in the attendance when she announced her de- 
Her second program consisted of Moussorgsky and 
the moderns, The Spanish composer, Manuel De Falla, 
was represented by his three exquisite songs—“Colombes,” 
“Chinoiserie” and “Seguidilla.” Her third recital contained 
many of Mme. Janacopoulos’ finest successes. The audi- 
ence could be called very large in view of the fact that it 
was a “paying” audience. Although the audience insistently 
demanded encores, the singer acceded only in one instance 
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an ancient French song, “Non, je n’irais plus au bois,” 
by Wekerlin. At the close of the program the suppleness 
of her voice was given a striking demonstration in Korsa- 
koff’s “Hymn to the Sun.” 

Szicett Dogs THE PizzEeT1 SONATA, 

Joseph Szigeti’s breadth of style, impeccable technic and 
purity of tone are known all over the continent. Recently 
Szigeti came to Paris and added to his laurels in his two 
concerts with a local pianist, Youra Guller. Of the two 
concerts the first was the best calculated to display his 
versatile gifts. The three great B’s were the names Mr. 
Szigeti chose to conjure with. A few phrases of Brahms’ 
op. 108, No. 3, at once placed his auditors at ease as to 
the sincerity of his musicianship. The nobility of his style 
and tone, however, was never more poignantly evidenced 
than in Bach’s chaconne, where Szigeti distinguished him- 
self through the power of his conception and majestic 
rhythmic force. In playing Beethoven, Mr. Szigeti follows 
big lines. Although he may not break away from tradi- 
tions as a Beethoven player, he is nevertheless master 
enough to impose a personal impression in dramatic style 
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during psychological moments. The Pizzeti violin and 
piano sonata, like Brahms in its development and in its 
“spread,” showed the violinist heedful of the moderns. In- 
deed, at the second concert this very sonata was marked 
out for especial applause. It won a genuine and very per- 
sonal success for Mr. Szigeti. In viewing his two con- 
certs, the press has made especial mention of two attributes 

forceful personality and pleasing stage presence. His 
co-artist, Youra Guller, is an accomplished pianist. Her 
trill, for instance, is unusually rapid. Very musical were 
her renditions of Bach’s D major concerto and of the 
Chopin B flat minor sonata, 

FripaAy THE THIRTEENTH. 

Friday the thirteenth was a general bugbear—empty con- 
cert halls—else only a few sad groups here and there to ac- 
centuate the coldness of the halls and the extreme timidity 
against human contact. No one thought of keeping an 
appointment on that dreaded day. Even Igor Stravinsky 
shied a promised interview. Splendid voices emitted deli- 
cately wafted phrases in songs by Duparc and Ravel, yet 
these phrases seemed to avoid a tangible audition by pass- 
ing through the yawning gaps between one timorous group 
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and another. Joseph Szigeti’s stylistic virility could shake 
the pillars of Gaveau Hall, but could not stir the fright- 
ened few who appeared to hug the back of their seats with 
one arm while warding off an imagined blow with the 
other. An American group which had endeavored to bring 
a smile into this hall was instantly quelled. At Agricul- 
tural Hall, F. Gaillord partially succeeded in penetrating 
the gloom with his Faubourgs orientales, piano pieces bear- 
ing the impressive titles “Sacred Camels” and “Musings of 
a Camel Driver,” etc. Here monotonous bassi ostinati were 
the background of questionable tintinnabulations in the 
upper treble. Every one who gave way to the logic of a 
smile were instantly ashamed. The applause was therefore 
vociferous because all the repentance for the hushed smiles 
was expressed therein. Gaillard is so extraordinarily 
gifted as a pianist that every one shunned the reproach of 
being the first to discourage his creative ambitions—espe- 
pecially on such a day. Thus ended Friday the thirteenth. 


NOTED ARTISTS VISIT VICTORIA 


Victoria, B.C., June 1, 1921.—Victoria, which is one of 
the most beautiful summer and winter resorts on the Pa- 
cific Coast, and has been very aptly termed the garden spot 
of Canada, has attracted several well known musical art- 
ists this year who are planning an extended holiday. 
Among these are Cecil Fanning, the eminent baritone, and 
Mr. Turpin, his gifted accompanist. The latter, with Mrs. 
Turpin, has leased a beautiful residence for the summer 
with a delightful garden. Mr. Fanning will join Mr. and 
Mrs. Turpin July 1, when they will put in some hard work 
on their programs for the fall and winter season. Mr. 
Turpin is at present doing some strenuous practising be- 
tween moments of relaxation. He is very warm in his 
praise of Victoria, its delightful climate and surroundings. 
Mr. Fanning’s tour will include two months in the coast 
cities this fall. 

The Cherniavsky brothers also purpose spending their 
vacation here. They leased a lovely villa on the waterfront 
some years ago and were so enamoured that they made up 
their minds then to come back whenever possible. 

Another artist who proposes to make Victoria her home 
for an indefinite period is Mrs. Wilson-Jones, who, though 
a new singer on the coast, has appeared many times in con- 
cert in the old country. Mrs. Wilson-Jones possesses a 
fine soprano voice and a winning personality. She studied 
in London and Paris under the best masters and with 
some of the composers whose songs she sings. 

The Ladies’ Musical Club held its annual election of 
officers last week. Practically all of the old executives were 
reappointed, with the exception of the secretary, who re- 
signed, Miss Lugrin taking her place. It is the intention 
this year to start an active campaign to enlarge the ‘active 
membership and broaden the field of the club generally. 
Saturday afternoons, tea recitals and formal monthly af- 
fairs will be given the same as last year. 

The new mistress at Government House, who is herself 
a musician, will hold monthly or semi-monthly musicales 
beginning with next month. These events will be eagerly 
looked forward to by music lovers. The ballroom at Gov- 
ernment House is an excellent place in which to sing, with 
ample accommodation for a large audience. Victorians 
and others will greatly appreciate the graciousness of Mrs. 
Nichol in inaugurating these affairs. 

One of the most delightful events in a purely musical 
line given here during the spring was the joint recital by 
Gertrude Huntley Green, pianist, and Mr. Chubb, organist 
of St. James’ Church, Vancouver. The outstanding fea- 
ture of this recital was the concerto in B flat minor by 
Tschaikowsky, played by Mrs. Green at the piano and Mr. 
Chubb at the organ. This was rendered in masterful 
style and left a deep impression. 

The Canadian Chautauqua held a successful week in Vic- 
toria in the early part of May. 

At the Carnival of Nations an elaborate entertainment 
was arranged in aid of the building fund of the Y. W. C. 
A.; the musical program was in charge of the Ladies’ 
Musical Club, 

“Erminie,” with Eva Hart in the title role, was put on 
at “The Little Theater,” Oak Bay, all of last week, and 
drew crowded houses throughout its entire run. So great 
indeed was the success of the work that the company has 
decided to repeat it in the Royal Victoria. Miss Hart was 
delightful in the part of Erminie; Mr. Webb and Mr, All- 
ward were the two thieves, and filled the parts to the un- 
bounded satisfaction of every one. James Hunter was 
excellent in the role of the father, while Mrs. Bealby’s 
character study of the princess was the finished interpreta- 
tion her parts invariably are. Mr. Gillan sang the princi- 
pal tenor role with vigor and sympathy. A. pe B.S. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


Three American Artists Entertain Londoners 


Ethel Rust-Mellor, Soprano; Sydney Thompson, Dramatic Reciter, Assisted by George Harris, Tenor, and Lester Donahue, 
Pianist, the Principal Recitalists of the Week—Musical Activity in British Capital Shows Marked Depression— 
Twelve Theaters Have Either Closed or Are About to Close—Musical Artists of Repute Are 
Greeted by Half Empty Houses—Edward Clark’s Concert Series Ends—A New 

English Opera—Klein Lectures on Patti 


London, May 26, 1921.—Fogs, which are popularly be- 
lieved by innocent foreigners to be the chief attraction of 
London, have never been less in evidence than during the 
coal strike of the past nine weeks. With the brightest of 
summer weather, and all the factories closed for want of 
fuel, the atmosphere of London has been found by photogra- 
phers to be unusually clear. But the haze and clouds, which 
formerly veiled the sun from the cheerful inhabitants of 
this huge city, have now descended on the people’s spirits 
and left the heavens bright and blue. Unemployment, pov- 
erty, destitution, are more and more to be seen in all parts 
of the realm. London has its share of them, and Londoners 
think twice before they part with the money they formerly 
spent so freely on theaters, operas and concerts. I was 
told today that twelve of the leading theaters had closed 
or were about to close their doors. 

In the concert halls the general stagnation is only too 
faithfully reflected. Artists of repute are greeted with half 
empty halls. Even Lamond and Moiseiwitsch cannot fill 
Queen’s Hall as they were wont to fill it a few months ago, 
and the lesser pianists, like the apothecary in “Romeo and 
Juliet,” see nothing but “a beggarly account of empty 
boxes.” It seems like a dream of another world to recall 
the time when the opening of the Royal Academy exhibition 
of paintings was an important event and when wealth and 
fashion flocked to the opera at Covent Garden. The Brit- 
isher of today rubs his eyes in amazement to read that the 
navy itself has forsaken its famous Welsh steam coal for 
oil, and some of the more conservative men fancy that they 
across the banner of England the ominous 
Ichabod, thy glory has departed.” 

A New EnGLisH Opera. 

delicate, short, simple, direct, melo- 
dious, called “Prince Ferelon,” was produced at the Old Vic 
Theater on Saturday evening with genuine success. Nicho- 
las Gatty wrote the words and composed the music. He 
also conducted the piece and was called before the curtain 
by a very enthusiastic audience. 

Even Composers Give Up Coat. 

The modern composers of England have likewise given up 
Handel and Mendelssohn for the oil of 
Scriabine and Stravinsky. I wish that some of the oil 
they burn in their fires of inpiration was not so crude. 
Badly consumed oil makes much smoke and a vile deposit of 
lampblack. The general public, however, has perceptibly 
lost much of its interest in all kinds of music, including 
symphony concerts, piano recitals, ballad concerts, vocal 
recitals ; and the season of grand opera at Covent Garden is 
defunct. 


see written 
words, “Ichabod, 


A new opera, slight, 


the steam coal of 


Kreisler’s triumph, therefore, is all the greater. His third 
recital in Queen’s Hall was as successful as the first. The 
hall was sold out several days in advance, and the violinist 
could have gone on playing all summer to the British pub- 
lic, had he cared to alter his plans of a holiday in Venice. 


Bizarre AND Nort So Bizarre. 


Edward Clark’s series of concerts came to a discordant 
end last Friday evening. Many of the works performed 
were frankly and obviously freak pieces which were writ 
ten solely to cause comment. The last concert, however, 
was distinguished by the presence of Manuel de Falla, 
who played the piano part in his “Nights in the Gardens 
of Spain.” This music proved to be moderately free from 
the excesses which classical musicians regret to hear in 
modern music. The public thought so, too, and recalled the 
Spanish composer many times to the platform. As Mozart 
was the Scriabine of his day, and as Beethoven was as 
outrageous as Stravinski to his generation, there will 
doubtless come a time when Manuel de Falla’s music will 
be one of the “quaint and curious volumes of forgotten 
lore.” The rest of the program on By. 1y night consisted 
of D’Indy’s prelude to “Fervaal,” “Japanese Suite” by 
Holst, “Valses Noble et Sentimentales” by Ravel, “Four 
Conceits” by Goossens, “Jolly Roger” by Howard Carr, 
and Mozart’s E flat concerto for horn. 

Two TuHousanp “Cuu-Cuin-CnHows.” 


“Chu-Chin-Chow,” which began its phenomenal run on 
August 31, 1916, is to end with the 2000th performance 
early in June. One of the original actors says that he has 
“chewed and chinned chow so long that he has lost all sense 
of proportion and perspective.” To him the plays seems 
fully as important as the war. 

KLEIN ON Patt, 

Herman Klein gave a very enjoyable lecture on “The 
Art of Patti” in Wigmore Hall last night. The most in 
structive and interesting part of the evening's entertain- 
ment was from the lips of the lecturer and not from the 
records of the phonograph. This reproducing instrument 
was in its infancy long after Patti had passed her prime, 
and by the time the phonograph was near its present perfec- 
tion Patti was more than sixty years old. Nevertheless, 
the records gave the rhythm, the manner, the pronunciation 
of the singer, even though the golden tones were trans 
muted by a retrogressive alchemy into brass. Mme. Al 
bani, once so eminent in opera and the concert world as a 
great dramatic soprano, was heartily applauded by the audi- 
ence when she was recognized among the listeners. Her- 
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man Klein was introduced to the audience by Viscount 
Burnham, who described him as “the oldest friend of 
Patti's.” 


Turee AMERICAN ARTISTS 


Three entertainments by American artists helped to make 
life more gay and festive during the past week Ethel 
Rust-Mellor, a soprano with an attractively musical voice 
which has been thoroughly well trained, and an artist who 
has been dowered by nature with intelligence and personal 
charm, gave a recital in Wigmore Hall. Her program in 
cluded Italian, French, Russian, English and American 
songs, to all of which she did full justice. The press notices 
in general agree in placing Ethel Rust-Mellor among the 
most successful of London's American visitors 

Sydney Thompson gave the second of her two recitals in 


Aeolian Hall and had the assistance of George Harris, 


tenor, who sang a number of folk songs and ballads in cos 
tume. He held the attention of his audience more by the 
spirit and atmosphere of the songs than by any attempts 


at great singing. The reciter was in one sense at a disad 
vantage compared with the singer. I mean, of course, that 
her American accent, with an occasional Irish intonation 
of a phrase, took the attention away from the thing that 
was said to the manner in which it was said. But as Sydney 
Thompson was not plumbing philosophical depths, the inte! 
ligence of her audience was able to grasp the meaning of 
her short romances and enjoy her piquant manner of de 
livery at the same time. She was loudly applauded 

Lester Donahue played a long, varied and highly interest 
ing program of piano music at his recital in Aeolian Hall 
this afternoon. His thoroughly reliable technic, ease of 


manner, youthful appearance, and absence of all affecta 
tion, won for him many friends, although most of his 
audience were probably acquainted with his art. He had 


already played in London and his reputation was established 
today’s recital. The program ranged from 
Schumann, Chopin, to modern French and Rus 
He is to play in Paris in a few days 
CLARENCE 


here before 
Beethoven, 
sian works 
LUCAS 


Vancouver Pleads Vainly for Schumann-Heink 


Fitzhugh W. Haensel, manager for Mme, Schumann 
Heink, arrived in Vancouver a day in advance of the great 
contralto before she sailed for the Orient. According to the 
local papers, despite the pleadings of the Vancouver mu- 
sical societies, Mme. Schumann-Heink found herself unable 
to give a hurriedly planned engagement there on account 
of singing the evening before she arrived and having many 
: local committees were 


things to do before she sailed. The 
from the prima 


pacified, however, by exacting a promise 
donna to sing there next January. 


Jessamine Harrison Irvine in Spain 


Harrison Irvine sailed recently on the La 
France for Spain, where she will remain until September 
Mrs. Irvine will make a specialty of the Spanish language, 
voice and piano music. 


Jessamine 
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SILVA SAYS “BEL CANTO” IS NOT A LOST ART 


[Giulio Silva, Italian vocal teacher and a member of 
the faculty at the David Mannes Music School, New 
York, made an address on “bel canto” at the Harvard 
Musical Association in Boston, Mass., on May 13. It 
contains much of interest and is therefore here re- 
produced in its entirety.—Editor’s Note.] 


All people who are acquainted with the general history of 
music know what influence Italian music had, from the 
Middle Ages until the last century, on the development 
of musical art in Europe, and know, too, that this natural 
fact was a consequence chiefly of the strong musical power 
of the Italian art of singing. After the great and rapid 
development of the mechanical means of music through 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, especially in Ger- 
many and France, the influence of the Italian spirit on 
the universal musical field gradually weakened, and there- 
fore also the art of singing in Italy has rapidly decayed 
until it reached its lowest level in the present period, when 
it is relegated to the opera and bound up with the gradual 
degeneration of modern melodrama, 

The history of the musical development of America 
begins exactly in the period when Italian music seems to 
have accomplished its mission in the artistic world. For 
that reason I do not see any effect of a really direct in- 
fluence of Italian art on the development of your musical 
history 

America has the great power of assimilating, as no other 
country in the world, the different European immigrant 
peoples, When this assimilation is complete, the American 
people will have a psychological unity, and thus a national 
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art. During this period of preparation your musical art 
will continue to develop in accordance with the necessary 
psychological and artistic influences of the European peoples. 
This is the reason why you need at the present time 
European artists, and especially European teachers. You 
need these men to impose a special artistic psychology 
upon you, but only to bring up certain strong universal 
artistic principles, which may accelerate this process of 
assimilation, and create, as rapidly and as strongly as pos- 
sible, the American character of your musical feeling and 
of its natural expression, You need, not only the beauti- 
ful flowers of the European artistic ‘fields, but also living 
trees which could yield good seed. 

Art which is imposed creates imitation, which is the 
worst thing in artistic matters; the art which gives to you 
great and powerful emotions, without any ideological or 
theoretical construction creates the environment, which is 
the source of originality and is the necessary condition 
for the development of the personality of a man or the 
artistic character of a people. The influence, for instance, 
of Italian music on German art was of this kind. The 
Italian influence in Germany, especially in the seventeenth 
and the eighteenth centuries, helped to create German 
musical independence and the German artistic character. 
On the contrary the violent conquest made by French and 
German music in Italy during the last century, made not 
only by artistic means, created in us the imitation, which 
was the cause of the rapid degeneration of Italian music, 

These facts must teach you something very important: 
the protection of your artistic independence, 

The teacher, the musician, the writer must not try to 
impose either on pupils, or on the public, or on artist, a 
special school; that is not only dangerous, but useless for 
American art. The fruits of this imposition will be either 
diminution or destruction. Search the artistic features 
which contain the most powerful expression of the general 
principles of musical art, in every kind of music of every 
nation and of every school. There is the source of progress, 
there is the vital food, there is the powerful seed from 
which must grow your sound trees in the field of music. 

I am convinced that one of these powerful means of 
education and inspiration is, for the modern musician, the 
practice and the study of ancient Italian music, which was 
the artistic food of many generations of peoples in Europe. 
The knowledge of this art is necessarily bound to the 
knowledge of the true art of singing, which culminates 
in the glorious school of the Italian “bel canto.” Revival 
of the “bel canto” is revival of Italian music, The char- 
acter of our classical art is not only the expression of the 
individual feeling of a people, but also is the highest 
manifestation of musical expression by means of the voice; 
expression of individuality in the lyrics, expression of com- 
munity in the polyphonical music, especially in the religious 
music, 

The voice is the natural means of musical expression in 
man. Both musical art and the voice are the direct con- 
sequence of human hearing; therefore all musical instru- 
ments invented by man reproduce or try to enlarge in 
extent some of the musical means characteristic of the 
human voice. Thus the human voice is the direct or in- 
direct source of all music. This principle was an axiom 
at the epoch of the “bel canto,” that is the period, from the 
Renaissance until the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
The art of singing of that epoch was called “bel canto” 
because composers and singers tried chiefly to give to the 
voice the maximum of musical expression, The pure 
musical beauty of song took precedence over the literary 
or dramatic expression of the poem. The “bel canto” was 
thus essentially a musical art, and we can recognize that 
all the instrumental bloom of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries was generated by the vocal music and by the art 
of singing of the preceding 

I think that at the present time the influence of vocal 
study on the development of the musical history of a young 
nation like America must be considered with great attention 
by your musicians and your teachers. The need of singing 
is evident in your country; no people in Europe are more 
interested in singing that are the Americans today. This 
natural fact must be taken in deep consideration and all 
efforts must be accomplished for giving to vocal study the 
maximum of true musical development in America. 

But the modern degenerated art of singing cannot reach 
this aim. I have written and spoken very much on deca- 
dence of our art at the present time; I shall not say it over 
again. In Europe the degeneracy of singing is very great; 
a struggle against it is nearly impossible. In Europe a 
really good teacher of singing is a man admired by his 
pupils and by artists, but he remains only an individual 


expression of his art; his influence on his environment 


is not sufficient for restoring the art of singing to a people; 
such a fact can be the consequence only of an historical 
evolution which one man alone or even a few men of good 
will and of great talent, too, cannot create. 

But in America other conditions exist than in Europe. 
Your country presents great interest for a teacher. Here 
is a people who are making its artistic history. The future 
of America in the musical field is full of promise, and I 
am sure that in the space of about one century you will 
have an American art, which will be in large part a con- 
sequence of the psychological assimilation of the European 
people who have immigrated to your soil, The Italian 
emigration to America is considerable; and these poor 
people bring to you not only their hard work, their grati- 
tude and their devotion to the American flag, but they 
also bring to you the reflection of our sun, of the colors 
of our sea and of our sky; they bring to you the rich 
musicality of our language, the lyric sentiment of our 
popular soil. And all these things must have an influence 
on the evolution and the formation of the American 
character. The glorious art of “bel canto” has summed up 
and enlarged all the natural musical qualities of our people 
with the work of a thousand composers and singers and 
with the highest powers of many men of genius; for that 
reason musical art during the period of “bel canto,” from 
Palestrina to Verdi, was in Italy a truly popular art. Not 
only the aristocratic people in their rich palaces, but also 
the poor people in the churches, in the theaters, in the 
streets, too, enjoyed the marvelous features of Italian 
musical genius. That was a truly artistic democracy! 
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“Bel canto” is thus the most true and powerful artistic 
expression of Italian musical spirit. 

he art of our old “bel canto” is not a secret or a lost 
thing, as it is declared to be by many musicians of our 
time, but it is still a living art, evident in the infinite musi- 
cality of our language and in the immortal compositions of 
Italian genius in past times. The study of this art must 
be a source of great progress not only for the art of singing 
in itself, but also for the general development of musical 
feeling in America. The English language has not an 
absolute invariable sonority like other languages, like 
French, for instance, Therefore it can derive a real benefit 
from the musical riches of Italian singing; it can be en- 
riched by the typical sonority of Italian language without 
losing in singing its natural characteristics. 

The method of teaching of the time of the “bel canto” 
had chiefly the purpose of giving to the voice the highest 
power of musical expression; the same purpose must be 
followed by a modern teacher of singing, studying the 
examples of the old Italian school, adding to them the 
resources of the results of modern scientific studies, which 
disclose to us the greatest part of the mysteries of the 
production of the voice, and adding, too, the results of 
the progress in general musical study of the last century. 

Since my coming here, I have been convinced that Italian 
musical art has still an important mission to perform in 
America, I hope that other representative Italian teachers, 
also in other branches of music, will come to your country 
to bring a worthy and necessary contribution to the fertility 
of American musical field and to the development of your 
musical history. 


GREENSBORO’S MUSIC FESTIVAL 
PROVES A TREMENDOUS SUCCESS 


Greensboro, N. C., May 31, 1921.—The first annual music 
festival of the Greensboro Choral Society was given May 
13 and 14. There were three concerts, Friday night, 
known as “Grand Opera” night, the Festival Chorus of 
200 voices, with the Philadelphia Orchestra and Marguerite 
D’Alvarez, Paul Althouse and Fred Patton, soloists, gave 
“Samson and Delilah.” Wade R. Brown, director of music 
of the North Carolina College, conducted. Saturday after- 
noon, the symphony program was played by the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, Dr. Thaddeus Rich conducting, the sym- 
phony being Tschaikowsky’s fifth. Fred Patton was the 
splendid soloist. Saturday night, “Artists’ Night,” brought 
Geraldine Farrar and her assisting artists, Arturo Bonucci, 
cellist, and Edgar Schofield, baritone. The orchestra ap- 
peared at this concert too. 

The festival was a tremendous success artistically and the 
hearty codperation and response of the business men made 
it so financially. It is assured for next year. Every one 
united in declaring it to be the best and biggest thing in 
Greensboro’s music life. K. D. 


Peterson “A Human Being” 


Mt. Vernon, Ia., May 26, 1921.—May Peterson, soprano 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, made her appearance 
here on Thursday evening, May 12, at the first concert of 
the Cornell Music Festival. Her program included num- 
bers by Mozart, Bach, Chausson, Staub, Dvorak, Hage-, 
man, Sjogren, Dannstrom, Dargomyzhsky, Rogers, Scott, 
Mallinson, Guion and MacFadyen. 

Miss Peterson was given a hearty reception, and the Cor- 
nellian spoke as follows about her singing: “Miss Peter- 
son’s voice is one of rare beauty, clear, bell-like, and re- 
markably even in register. It is admirably schooled, yet 
makes one feel its unstudied, natural loveliness. She sings 
with especial effectiveness those songs which permit a bit 
of acting. She makes her audience feel her per- 
sonality and her own interest in the songs she sings—as one 
discriminating person said: ‘She isn’t just a singer, she is a 
happy human being who sings beautifully for our pleas- 
ure.’” L. K. 


Telmanyi Plays for Record Breaking Audiences 


Telmanyi, the famous Hungarian violinist, who will ar- 
rive in America in October for his first concert tour, has 
been playing all over Europe to record breaking audiences. 
His concerts of last season numbered over one hundred, 
and in forty-five days he played over thirty concerts. 

His tours took him through Sweden, Denmark, Norway, 


Poland, Hungary, Spain and England. He also played one 
concert in Germany—a special event—to which he was per- 
sonally invited by Busoni to play the Italian master’s violin 
concerto with the Philharmonic Orchestra in Berlin. 

New York will hear this artist early next October, 
shortly after his arrival and before he leaves for the West. 


Reviere Sings at Wedding 


Helen Desmond, pianist, was married to John Costello, 
of Chicago, on June 4. The wedding took place at St. 
Gregory’s Church, and the principal soloist furnishing the 
music was Berta Reviere, an intimate friend of the bride. 
Miss Reviere gave much pleasure with her delightful sing- 
ing to the guests at the stem sonia following the ceremony 
at the Hotel Marseilles. 


Dux to Sing in Concord 


Claire Dux has been engaged by the Teachers’ Associa- 
tion of Concord, N. H., under whose auspices she will ap- 
pear in recital on February 23. 


EDWIN SCHNEIDER 
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Just returned from World Tour 
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| LET THESE MUSICAL GIANTS 
} settle thal rather 
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| ESTELLE LIEBLING sang for 
Jesip Gabrilowitech: 

| ged her! 


She then sang for 
Artur Bodanzky 
— he engaged her! 


1 need say no more, 
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VARIETY OF SYMPHONY PROGRAMS 
OFFERED ATLANTIC CITY PATRONS 


Conductor Leman Presents Fine Programs with Capable 
Soloists—Other Atlantic City Items of Interest 


\tlantic City, N. J., May 31, 1921.—Atlantic City may well 
vaunt itself on the merit of its symphony orchestra, for 
that organization, under the splendid direction of J W. F, 
Leman, is regularly presenting programs which rank among 
the best 

he Steel Pier Casino was crowded 
which included Dyorak’s “Carnival,” 
Wedding,” the Tschaikowsky romance in F minor, 
“March Mignonne,” and Luigini’s “Egyptian” 

rhere were evidences of marked approval on 
the part of the enthusiastic audience. The soloists were 
Amy Burnbach, mezzo soprano, and Vincenzo Micari, 
tenor he former has been heard frequently with the 
Leman forces, and her singing of an aria from Gounod’s 
Queen of Sheba” added to her popularity. Mr. Micari 
offered “Vada non Spisse” and an aria from Leoncavallo’s 
‘Zaza,’ with fine effect. Both artists were heard in a duet 
from Mozart's “Don Giovanni,” which they were obliged 
to repeat, so delighted was the audience 

Mahler's fifth symphony was the outstanding feature of 
rendered May 1 \s given by Conductor 
men, the work was fraught with interest. 
numbers on the program were the 
of Weber, excerpts from Tschaikow 
sky's “The Sleeping Beauty,” and the exquisite “Dance of 
the Hours” from Ponchielli’s “Gioconda.” Finding that 
encores were necessary to placate the audience, Mr. Leman 
graciously added a spirited reading of Brahms’ fifth Hun 
garian dance and Jensen's “The Mill.” Adelina Patti Noar, 
soprano, and Frank Oglesby, tenor, were the heard 
ntage in arias from “Rigoletto,” “La Bohéme” and 
from “Nadeschda” (Thomas). Miss Noar has an 
extremely flexible voice, achieving the most florid passages 
with ease. Wide range and excellent quality were charac- 
teristic of Mr. Oglesby’s singing which showed the effects 
of scholarly training. Miss Noar was formerly a pupil of 
Buzzi-Peceia. Joseph Lilly was the efficient accompanist 
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for the singers. Roy Comfort, John Osborne, Sidney 
Hamburger and Joseph Lilly played the Rheinberger quar- 
tet, accompanied by orchestra, The final number was the 
“Peer Gynt” suite of Grieg. 

The following Sunday, the orchestral numbers on the 
program consisted of the overture to Weber’s “Der Frei- 
schutz,” Liszt’s symphonic poem, “Les Preludes,” and Wag- 
ner’s “Ride of the Valkyries.” These numbers are all 
popular with music lovers here and gained distinction by 
reason of Mr, Leman’s excellent readings. The soloists 
were Edward Garrett, who played the Rubinstein piano 
concerto in G minor with an evidence of fine technic and 
understanding of the context; and Nora Lucia 
Ritter, the popular dramatic fepeene, who scored in San- 
tuzza’s aria from Mascagni’s “Cavalleria Rusticana.” : 

Russian composers made up the program, may 15, Con- 
ductor Leman electing to give works by Rimsky- Korsakoff, 
Rachmaninoff, Tschaikowsky, Rabokoff and Glazounoff. 
Marie Bailey, pianist, was the soloist, playing the “Kamennoi 
Ostrow” of Rubinstein, and “Alla Mazurka” of Nemerosky. 

In connection with the request program, which Mr. Le- 
man presented on Thursday evening, May 20, Susan L. B. 
Ireland made some especially interesting explané itory re- 
marks on “Instruments of the Orchestra.” The program 
also contained an interesting interpretation of Ravel’s 

“Jeux d'eau,” played by Sara Newell, pianist. 

Patrons of the Steel Pier symphony concerts were given 
a treat on May 22, when Conductor Leman presented a pro- 
gram which opened with the overture to Mendelssohn's “A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream” and included the “Scherazada” 
suite of Rimsky- Korsakoff, selections from “Tosca” and 
the “Rhapsody Espana” of Chabrier. The soloists were 
Ethel Dobson, coloratura soprano, who was heard to ad- 
vantage in an aria from David’s “The Pearl of Brazil,” in 
which the flute obligato was furnished by Mr. Modesti, 
and who was compelled to respond with several extra num- 
bers; and Earl Beatty, pianist, who played the Beethoven 
concerto in C minor in finished style. 

A holiday crowd filled the Casino on the Steel Pier to its 
utmost capacity, May 29, to listen to Conductor Leman’s 
forces present a program which was in keeping with the 
occasion. The orchestral numbers included the overture 
to Mozart’s “The Marriage of Figaro,” the Beethoven 
symphony in C minor, suite from Bizet’s “Carmen” and the 
second Hungarian rhapsody of Liszt. Hazel Bachschmid, 
soprano of Washington, D. C,, was heard in the familiar 
“Inflammatus” from Rossini’s “Stabat Mater.” The audi- 
ence liked her excellent voice and charming personality and 
insisted upon extra numbers. Enrico Aresoni, tenor, sang 
an aria from Verdi’s “La Forza del Destino” with the 
vigor which invariably characterizes his work. _He also 
was compelled to respond with two encores. Miss Bach- 
schmid and Mr. Aresoni were heard in the finale from the 


last act of “Aida.” 


complete 


Notes. 
was married Wednes- 


Ruby Hildegard Cordery, pianist, 
a prominent local 


day, April 27, to Robert Lane Warke, 
lawyer. 

The Arts and Crafts department of the Women’s Re- 
search Club held its final meeting of the season, May 21. 
The musical program was furnished by Cathryn Krymer 
Worcester, contralto. } 

Nora Lucia Ritter, soprano of the First Presbyterian 
Church, has been appointed soloist of the Mendelssohn 
Quartet of the Beth Israel Synagogue. Associated with 
her in this quartet are Ida Taylor Bolte, contralto; Mr. 
MacShea, tenor; Charles Scull, bass, and ‘Nathan I. 'Rein- 
hart, organist. 

In connection with a recent meeting of the Woman's 
Auxiliary of the First Presbyterian Church, Mrs. Blair 
Stewart arranged a musical program to which Mrs. Haines 
Lippincott, Margaret Tilton, Margery Merle Mellen, Bessie 
Silvers and Anna Shill Hemphill contributed. 


The Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Kiwanis Club presented an 
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interesting musical program, of which Mrs. Milton Sea- 
man was chairman, May 26. Those who took part were 
Elizabeth Chew, Ida Taylor Bolte, William McArthur, Mar- 
garet Tilton, William Uncles and Helen McAvoy. 

William Boyer, Ida Taylor Bolte, and Albert J. Fyle 
were soloists at the meeting of the Chamber of Commerce, 
May 24. Their numbers were much appreciated. 

“The Mascot” was presented by the Atlantic City Op- 
eratic Society, May 26. The cast was under the direction 
of A. E. Weeden, organist and choirmaster of the Church 
of the Ascension, and included Helen Kennedy, Dorothy 
>. Turner, Harry Kaufman, Lew W. Grieve, A. Es Smith, 
eon Mahoney, William Stringer, Ernest C. Eaton, W. 

. Zane, Elizabeth Parsells, Helen Maupay, J. Kline, Helen 
E Staiger, John Truex, Jack Leacott, Rose Schran, Carrie 
Hirsch, Helen Miller, ‘Betty Baumgartel, Claire E. Low- 
ney and Lillian Keeper. The chorus showed the evidence of 
excellent training, as did the principals. Mrs. Joseph H. 
Ireland, at the piano, and Charles H. Parsons, stage direc- 
tor, deserved to share the credit with Mr. Weeden for the 
success of this, the eighth annual production. 

The Crescendo Club met in the Music Hall of the First 
Presbyterian Church on May 10 and elected the following 
officers for 1921-22: President, Kathryn Krymer, Worces- 
ter; vice-president, Mrs. Samuel A, Reinhart; second vice- 
president, Evalyn Quick Lyson; corresponding secretary, 
Marjorie Merle Mellen; treasurer, Maude Bozeth; finan- 
cial secretary, Mrs. D. B. Edwards; trustees—Mesdames 
Stewart, Bolte and Chew. Cordelia Arnold, the retired 
president, gave a short talk. 

The success of the May Festival of the Atlantic City 
High School, held in the auditorium of the school on May 
12 and 13, demonstrated very ciearly that there is sufficient 
musical talent in Atlantic City for a first-class orchestra 
and choral society. The days were given over to the Glee 
Club concert and the High School Orchestra, respectively, 
under the direction of Prof. Harmon, revealing exceptional 
talent. The soloist was Leonore Oppenheimer. She sang 
“Musetta’s Waltz Song” (Puccini), and, as an encore, 
“Spring’s a Lovable Ladye.” Her soprano voice shows ex- 
cellent training; she is a pupil of Kathleen Bennett. Harry 
Allen, tenor; Dorothy Kirby and Ernest Curtis acquitted 
themselves excellently, each receiving an ovation. Helen 
Kennedy, instructor in the public schools, displayed musical 
knowledge. Ethel Marina was the capable pianist; Ida 
Taylor Bolte, contralto, was soloist with the high school 
orchestra. She featured American Indian melodies and 
was warmly received. The orchestra played “The Lute 
of Jade,” by Sara Newell, which won a well deserved 
ovation; Miss Newell was heard in “Jeux d'eau” (Ravel), 
“Arabesque” (Debussy) and “Elfentanz” (MacDowell) 
at a recent musical given at the Iroquois Hotel. 

Joseph Martinelli, director of the Chalfonte Trio, pre- 
sented a well chosen program on May 14 in the Chal fonte 
before a large number of the hotel guests and visiting 
music lovers. The soloists were Roger Britte, violinist, and 
Joseph Martinelli, cellist. Selections by Mozart, Flotow, 
Sarasate, Pergolese, Haydn, Gillet and Chaminade were 
enthusiastically received. ha 2 | 


Francis Maclennan in Germany 


It will no doubt interest many to learn that the well 
known American tenor, Francis Maclennan, is at present 
engaged on a short tour in Germany, and has probably the 
distinction of being the first American operatic singer to 
appear in that country since the war. 

Mr. Maclennan received a cordial welcome in Germany, 
and was even asked to sing the “Ring” in Gotha on the 
day following his arrival and to appear in the “Gétter- 
dammerung” and “Siegfried” in Berlin during the same 
week. But having only just landed at Antwerp, and not 
having sung a note for six weeks, Mr. Maclennan did not 
feel up to the task of appearing at such short notice. 
However, he accepted an engagement to sing “Aida” in 
Hamburg and ‘ ‘Siegfried” in Bremen during the middle of 
May, and will make various appearances before his return 
to the States in November. He has been joined by his 
wife, better known as Florence Easton, who, however, is 
simply taking a holiday and will not appear in Germany. 

This is by no means Mr. Maclennan’s first appearance in 
Germany, as he had the distinction of being the original 
Pinkerton there in “Madame Butterfly,” appearing with 
Geraldine Farrar in the title role. 


Lieutenant Kiefer Has Fine Police Band 


It was in 1912 that the Philadelphia Police Band was 
organized with Joseph Kiefer as the leader, his wide ex- 
perience as bandmaster admirably fitting him for the posi- 
tion. He had conducted concerts in Europe and also 
served on board the U. S. S. Yankee, Lancaster and Colo- 
rado, the band of the last mentioned ‘ship being selected to 
play on the Mayflower when President Roosevelt reviewed 
the fleet at Oyster Bay. During the years from 1912 to 
the present day the band has made much progress artis- 
tically under Lieutenant Kiefer’s direction, and now is 
equally proficient in playing classical selections as in the so 
called popular music. These musicians have made some 
excellent records for the Vocalion. 

Lieutenant Kiefer also is a composer, “The Iron Division,” 
dedicated to the boys of the 28th Division of the A. E. F., 
and a snappy march, “The Buckeye State,” dedicated to 
President Harding, being two that are well known. 


Praise for Rich-Kindler-Hammann Trio 


During the past season the Rich-Kindler-Hammann Trio 
—consisting of Thaddeus Rich, violin; Hans Kindler, cello, 
and Ellis Clark Hammann, piano—have been appearing in 
concert recently and winning much praise both from the 
public and the critics. The programs these musicians pre- 
sent always are well arranged, and it is very evident that 
considerable attention has been given to the details of en- 
semble. In reporting a concert at the Bellevue-Stratford at 
which the trio appeared, the Philadelphia Public Ledger said 
that Philadelphia possesses in the Rich-Kindler-Hammann 
Trio a chamber music organization of the first order and 
that there was not a weak spot anywhere on the program, 
either in the composition performed or in the mode of 
presentation. 
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Alma Simpson Returns from Cuba 


Alma Simpson returned to the city last week from 
Havana, where she had been engayed by the Havana Musi- 
cal Bureau to present two of her recitals of song. Her suc- 
cess was instantaneous and three more were sung, all in the 
period of two weeks. The Cuban critics agreed that Miss 
Simpson had won her way into the hearts of the public 
rapidly and firmly. While song recitals are not very much 
liked by the Latin public as a general rule, the Cubans 
claimed that Alma Simpson’s recital was different from 
any others they had heard and that she seemed to have 
chosen such interesting songs, which with her beauty and 
magnetic personality, made it possible for her really to 
command the attention and admiration of her audiences. 

The Heraldo de Cuba, in speaking of the recital, said: 
“Whether Alma Simpson’s interpretations are in English, 
German, French, Italian, Catalan or Spanish, her diction 
in any one of these languages is superb, and her lovely voice 
of unequalled purity she always colors with the intonation 
which portrays the exact characterization of the composi- 
tion to an amazing degree. We noticed this particularly in 
her singing of ‘Gracia Mia,’ by Granados, and an Argentine 
‘Estilo,’ where her great talent as an artist enabled her to 
interpret with great fidelity the characteristic Spanish of 
each song as well as create the proper atmosphere for each 
of them.” 

After three recitals in Havana, Miss Simpson was con- 
tracted for a recital in Cienfuegos by the Asociacion 
Musical de Cienfuegos, of which Ema M. Vda. de Ferrer 
is the president. This is a new musical organization which 
is doing everything in its power to foster the love for good 
music in Cienfuegos, and judging from the audience that 
greeted Alma Simpson at her recital there in the Teatro 
Luisa, it is accomplishing its object. Three days after this, 
the last recital of the tour was sung in Santa Clara, a very 
quaint city and one of the o!dest in Cuba, where there is a 
very fine theater. Here another success was scored for the 
American singer. 

On this whole tour Alma Simpson carried with her an 
Ampico in a full sized concert grand Chickering, as she 
always features a group of songs on her program accom- 
panied by the Ampico. At the close of the recital in Santa 
Clara, the public was so impressed with Miss Simpson's 
singing and the mystery which surrounded her in connection 
with the piano which so perfectly had accompanied some 
of her songs, that it literally mobbed the stage to congratu 
late her and ask her questions about her “piano fenomeno,” 
as they called it. 

In speaking of her trip, Miss Simpson said: “Yes, I love 
the Latin audiences and the Latin countries; the people are 
very hard to please, but when you do succeed in winning them 
they are very fervent in their expressions of approval and 
admiration; of course, with regard to the countries they 
are, poor dears, always the land of ‘Mafiana’—on this par- 
ticular trip, in one instance, my manager and tuner were 
leaving Cienfuegos for Santa Clara with the piano the day 
before the recital, in order to get it set up in plenty of 
time for the Santa Clara concert. The day before they 
left Cienfuegos they telegraphed to the manager of the 
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other town telling him what train they would arrive on 
necessary men meet the train. 
When they arrived the next day with the piano, no truck 
and they waited about half an hour 
at the station and then my manager went to the theater 
He met the manager of the theater, 
as is customary. 


and to have a 


nor men met them, 


to investigate, 


greeted him profusely, 


ALMA SIMPSON 
IN CUBA, 

( Below) The attract- 

ive soprano sitting 

on one of the old 

Spanish guns at 

Morro Castle, in 


him about the truck and he replied: ‘Is the piano here ?’ 


“Certainly 


did you not have the 


coming. My 


telegram the day 


answered my manager. ‘Why 
truck down to meet it?’ 
“He replied that he did not know whether or not it was 
asked if he had not received his 
oe el and the manager replied: ‘Oh, yes, 
but so many things can happen from one day to another.’ 
With this the Cuban impresario smiled peacefully and sent 


a small boy to call a truck.” 


Alma Simpson will spend the summer in the Canadian 


who 
My manager asked 
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Rockies and return to the city in time for her New York 
recital next October, when she will present several novelties 
in the way of old and new song literature The five con 
certs sung in Cuba complete a total of thirty-eight re 
citals sung this season by Miss Simpson in the United 
States and Canada C_R 


Stransky to Consult with Mengelberg 


Josef Stransky, the Philharmonic conductor, sails for 
his summer vacation in Europe on June 25, and will com 
bine business with pleasure in conferences with Willem 


Mengelberg on Philharmonic matters. Stransky will cor 
duct the first half of the Philharmonic season and Menge! 
berg the second, and the two conductors will go over the 
plans for their respective programs together in order that 
they may not conflict in their choices 


The personnel of the orchestra was presented to the ex 
ecutive committee of the Philharmonic board of director 
at a meeting on Wednesday afternoon, and the list as pre 


sented received the approval of the committee. Signature 
are now being attached to contracts and the entire orch 
tra will undoubtedly have signed within another week 
There will necessarily be changes made, but they will 
in any sense destroy the identity of the Philharmonic Or 
chestra for concert goers who have attended the society 
concerts in the past. On the contrary, the fact that a num 
ber of old Philharmonic players are returning to the ot 


ganization will restore some faces which have been absent 
temporarily but are again to be seen in their accustomed 
places at the Philharmonic concerts 

The short tours which the Philharmonic has been accu 


tomed to make in the past will be reduced to a minimun 
for next season, with one of about a week early in the sea 
son and another one of the same duration at the conclu 
sion of the subscription concerts in the spring The Phil 
harmonic offices will remain open all summer for the ri 
ceipt of subscriptions for all series 


Edmund J. Myer at Point Chautauqua 


Edmund J. Myer will spend his summer vacation in hi 
old haunts, at Point Chautauqua, N. Y., where he held hi 


summer school for years; he will close his New York 
studio June 30. During his vacation period Mr. Myer 
expects to write what he calls his “swan ng” on th 
singing voice In it he hopes to give in a practical way 
with logical sequence, all the vocal principles named in | 

various publications, aiming to print a practical worl 


logically formulated 


Jacobinoff Again to Conduct at Berkeley 


Sascha Jacobinoff, the well known violinist, has been et 
gaged for the third successive summer season as con 
ductor at the huge outdoor Greek Theater in Berkeley, Ca 
While on the coast, Jacobinoff will give ten recitals of 


his own, 
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filled the audito 
were not to be denied this song 
festival, and although they sweltered in the heat, “they 
ang and fanned.” There was a splendid and gratifying 
response to the plea for a more intimate and personal par 
ticipation music, Geoffrey O'Hara, chairman of 
church music of the National Federation of Musical Clubs, 
directed the program, and some thousand members of the 
Iri-City churches took part in the event, with 


ervice the throngs that 


rium of the gymnasium 


m church 


choirs of the 
the vast audience singing ot 
the hymns, There was both a processional and recessional, 
with the vested choirs and the cross bearers leading. Invo 
and benedictions were asked and offered by 
the priests and ministers of the various churches, and the 
address of the afternoon was made by W. D 
Alton, HL, chairman of the Illinois State 
Music Clubs. He spoke of the future of 
church music in America and emphasized the statement 
that in the west opportunities were equal, and that inspira 
musical undertakings could be found there 
urgent plea to keep alive music in the 
rather than on player pianos ane 
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Music Memory 


afternoon in the 


CONTEST 


gymnasium of Augustana 
a music memory contest was held in which 500 
1 children took part. As the various selections were 
played the children recorded their understanding of what 
the numbers were As a result of Monday's contest, finals 
held on Tuesday afternoon, in which fifty-two chil 
were entered and at which forty-seven selections were 
In this final contest seventeen entrants tied for first 
place and two of the Tri-City had perfect 
the East Intermediate School of Davenport and the Central 
School of Moline, each scoring five winners 
children who went through the entire contest 
perfect scores were Elsalee Connelly, Margaret 
Mabel Weck, Milda Shallenc, Helen Melntyre 
Elinor Johnson, Evelyn Danielson, Helen Heim, Martha 
Blaser, Henrietta White, Mariem Sergent Betty Barker, 
Helen Butterworth, Marjory Throop, Adc ine Hawkinson, 
Philip Wright, and Wallace Johnson. Prizes for the win 
awarded by Tri-city firms and A lice 
visor of music, was in charge of the contests 
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Classes for next season now forming. 
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SOME CONTESTANTS IN THE N 
The four national pictured in the above 
row; directly above him, her head against the lattice, 


ix fourth from the left in the 


winners are 


upper row, 


of Atigustana College, with Iowa and Illinois musicians 
appearing on the program. Those who participated were 
Genevieve Wheat, Des Moines, sopran Herbert Gould, 
basso cantante, Chicago; Horace Miller, organist and orf 
chestra leader, Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, la.; Stella 


Pauline Roberts, violinist and composer, and Marian 


© by J. B. Hostetler 

MRS. JOHN F. LYONS, 
Of Fort Worth, Tex. who was elected president of the 
National Federation of Musical Clubs at the biennial 
vention held last week at Davenport, la. She succeeds 
Frank A, Seiberling, of Akron, Ohio. 


Photo 


con- 


Vrs. 


Park, UL; 
Knight 
Winter 


Mahan Roberts, accompanist, both of Oak 
Rudolph Reuter, pianist, Chicago; Frederick 
Logan, Iowa composer, and Jean Knowlton, of 
Park, Fla 

A very appreciative, though not large, audience greeted 
the group of artists. Miss Wheat possesses a pleasing so- 
prano voice of a resonant and beautiful quality, and she 
sang a group of Frederick Knight Logan’s compositions 
with the composer accompanying. One of the numbers, 
“Lift Thine Eyes,” was especially well received, and _ it 
was announced that the lyrics had been written by Mr. 
Logan's mother, Virginia Knight. 

The violin and piano numbers by 
Roberts made quite an impression, 
was called upon for an encore. seulah Taylor Porter, 
Chicago, was accompanist for Mr. Gould, but Geoffrey 
O’Hara played the accompaniment for some of the num- 


Stella and Marion 


and Herbert Gould 


group, 
Devorna 
Herman Rosen (violin) is at the right end of the last row but one. 
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M.C, YOUNG ARTISTS’ CONTEST. 
Enrique Ros (piano) stands furthest to the left in the front 


Vadworney (woman's voice). George Smith (man's voice) 


bers given by Mr. Gould, including his own “The Lily and 
the Star” and “The Wreck of the Julie Plante.” 

Mr. Miller, who is a musical leader in his part of the 
State, and who is annually in charge of the spring festival 
at Mt. Vernon, gave a group of interesting organ numbers. 
lwo of his own compositions, “Bridal Song” and largo, 
were included among the offerings. 

Rudolph Reuter, always popular with audiences of the 
ri-Cities, was the final soloist of the program, and offered 
a group of the more difficult classic selections. Comment 
ing on the work of Mr. Reuter at this concert it was said 
that “he was his usual brilliant self.” 


Mary KINNAVEY. 


District Presipents NAMED. 

The executive board of the N. F. M. C. named the fol 
lowing district presidents: Central District, Mrs. Frank 
Wilford, Beloit, Wis.; Plymouth, Mrs. Frederick L. Milli 
ken, Milton, Mass.; Empire, Mrs. F. S. Wardwell, Stam 
ford, Conn.; Liberty, Mrs. Russell Bogg, Sewickley, Pa.; 
Capitol, Mrs. William Hamilton Bayley, Washington, 
D. C.; South Atlantic, Nan B. Stephens, Atlanta, Ga. ; 
Dixie, Mrs. John Lamar Meek, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Great 
Lakes, Mrs. Boris Ganapol, Redford, Mich.; Hyecka, Mrs. 
Ora L. Forst, Tulsas@kls; Rocky Mountain, Mrs. W. W. 
Price, Colorado Springs; Northern Lights, Emma G. 
Wheeler, Mandan, N. D.; Rainbow, Mrs. Percy W. Lewis, 
Hillsdale, Ore.; Lone Star, Mrs. F. A. Blankenship, Dallas, 
Tex.; Sunset, Mrs. Cecil Frankel, Los Angeles. 

Notes. 

The Schmidt Music Company certainly helped a great 
deal to make the convention a success. One hears that it 
was the energy of the Schmidts that lead to the organiza 
tion of the Tri-City Symphotiy Orchestra, that it might be 
at the service of the convention, which could not have gone 
to the Tri-Cities otherwise. Edward Schmidt was ener- 
vetic in the orchestra's management, and his brother, Her- 
man, Jr., showed his practical interest by playing the 
chimes, which bore important parts both in “The Apoca- 
lypse” and Carpenter’s “Pilgrim's Vision.” 

Another energetic person was Dr. Sigmund Spaeth from 
New York who was in charge of the fine Ampico exhibit 
which was one of the features of the various publishers’ 
and dealers’ disp!ays offered at the convention. Sigmund 
Spaeth lectured and spoke, spoke and lectured, and then, 
on Friday morning at seven, he lured about half the con- 
vention out of its beds to attend “Sigmund Spaeth’s Sun- 
rise Song Service” (copyright). A good time was en- 
joyed by all, including Frederick Gunster and Geoffrey 
O'Hara, soloists, and Sigmund himself, who led the song 
service. Certainly no prima donna tenors, any of the three, 
to sing cheerily and without protest or fee at seven in the 
morning! 

An extra special word for Mrs. A. G. Abraham, of 
Moline, chairman of. automobiles. She labored early and 
late, always cheerful, day in and day out, to see that the 
delegates were taken back and forth when they wanted to 
be. It was anything but an easy or thankful job, and her 
measure of success was astonishingly large. H. O. O. 


Myra Hess Bookings 


Myra Hess, the English pianist, will arrive in January, 
1922, for her first American concert tournee. She will open 
in New York with a recital on January 17, to be followed 
by several orchestra dates in and near New York. 

February and March will take her to Canada and south 
as far as Tennessee From there she will go to the Pacific 
Coast. 
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KANSAS CITY TO HAVE 
PERMANENT ORCHESTRA 


Organization Recently Formed and Question of Conductor 
Still Unsettled—St. Louis Symphony te Give Series— 
Mrs. Allen Taylor as Marguerite—Edna Scotten- 
Schubert in Organ Recital—Carl Busch's Can- 

(tata Sung—Earl Rosenberg Directs Choral 
Club—Geraldine Shepard's S. ccess- 
ful Recital—Notes 
Kansas, City, Mo., June 1, 1921,—When the Kansas City 
Symphony Association formed recently the several meet 
ings of the thirty directors resulted in the announcement 
of a permanent symphony orchestra for the season of 1922 
The choice of a conductor for the future organization 
would hardly figure in the preliminary business, but this 
question is one of deep interest. Modest Altschuler, Henry 
Hadley, Richard Hageman and Theodore Spiering have 
been among: those mentioned as candidates for the position. 
Meanwhile, it has been definitely decided to have the 
St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, Rudolph Ganz, conductor, 
for the coming season, Ten concerts will be given in 
Convention Hall, five on Thursday afternoons, with pro 
grams arranged especially for school children, and five on 

lriday evenings. 
Mrs. ALLEN Taytor AS MARGUERITE. 

The twelfth season of the Kansas City Grand Opera 
\ssociation, directed by Mr. and Mrs. Ottely Cranston, 
closed recently, a financial as well as artistic success. The 
repertory included “Faust,” “The Bohemian Girl,” “Lucia 
Di Lammermoor” and “I! Trovatore.” Ricardo Martin, 
tenor of the Chicago Opera Association, was prevented by 
illness from appearing in the leading tenor roles. Walter 
Wheatley, well-known tenor, and Arch Cannon, local tenor 
of splendid qualifications, substituted for Mr. Martin 
Arch Cannon,.who won well-deserved applause, sang the 
title role in “Faust” with Mrs. Allen Taylor, a popular 
local soprano. Mrs. Taylor as Marguerite combined a 
charming appearance with histrionic ability and a_beauti 
fully clear and polished soprano voice. The audience 
warmly applauded her work. Ottely Cranston, baritone, 
besides the important role of director, sang creditably at 
every performance. His voice is resonant, rich in quality, and 
is used with restraint. Other members of the company 
who were enthusiastically received are Velma Lyon, Alberta 
Blattman, Agnes Keers, Angelina C. Peek, Lillibelle Barton, 
and Mrs. Cranston. The well-trained ballet of Marie Kelly 
received an ovation for their fine work in “The Bohemian 
Girl.” 

Mrs. Epna Scotren-SHUBERT IN OrGAN RECITAL, 

In a program of Mendelssohn, Mozart, Bach, Wagner 
and Gounod, arranged as artistically as it was performed, 
Mrs. Edna Scotten-Shubert disclosed exceptional gifts for 
playing the organ. From Clarence D. Seats, her instructor, 
she has received fundamentals of playing which enabled her 
to present her program so successfully at the Saint Paul’s 
Episcopal Church. Mrs. J. Allen Hollinger, contralto, was 
assisting artist. She disclosed interpretative ability and a 
voice of pleasing quality in Mana-Zucca’s “Mercy.” 

Cart Buscu’s CANTATA SUNG, 

The William Jewell Glee Club, Harry E. Cooper, director, 
sang Carl Busch’s “The Brown Heather” at the Central 
Christian Church, May 26. Love of his native land, Den 
mark, inspired Mr. Busch to write tais beautiful compo 
sition The solo parts were sung creditably by David 
Grosch, baritone, and Archibald Todd, tenor. 

EArt RosennerG Directs Cuorar CLup 

The Choral Club cf Kansas City, Kansas, an organiza 
tion containing 170 voices, gave a concert, conducted by 
Earl Rosenberg, in the auditorium of the high school. This 
was the debut of tue organization, which included in its 
program excerpts from “The Messiah,” “The Creation,” 
and ™Inflammatus.” The soloists were Paul Utt, baritone ; 
Olga Gates, soprano, and Mrs. Fred Fuchs, whose incidental 
solo in the “Inflammatus” won an ovation for her. Mr 
Rosenberg, who is responsible for the excellent work of 
the organization, has planned bigger things for the coming 
season. 

LocaL Artists SiInG ror Dixie Cuarter or U. D. C. 

Mrs. George Cowden, soprano; Mrs. Raymond Havens, 
contralto, and Wort Morse, violinist, gave a program, May 
19, for the benefit concert of the Dixie C hapter of UU; BD. &. 

Miss GERALDINE SHEPARD IN RECITAL. 

At the Grand Avenue Church on May 31, Geraldine 
Shepard, who has successfully allied hard work with an 
undeniable gift for piano playing, won enthusiastic applause 
from a large audience who heard her in a program con- 
taining, among other numbers, a Beethoven sonata, Men- 
delssohn’s G minor concerto (assisted in this number by 
Powell Weaver at the organ), a Chopin group, and scher- 
zino by Rudolph Ganz. Genevieve Lichten Walter, instruc 
tor, guided Miss Shepard through her formative years of 
study. When the Ganz master class was held here last 
June, Miss Shepard won the scholarship. More recently 
she won the Mu Phi Epsilon scholarship, which will enable 
her to study in New York next winter. 

Notes. 

Solon Robinson, pianist, successfully played a program 
at the Grand Avenue Church recently, of eight Chopin 
numbers, the Beethoven “Waldstein” sonata, Schumann’s 
fantasy pieces, and two Liszt numbers. Glenwood Jones 
tenor, assisted Mr. Robinson. 

Gounod’s “Redemption” was sung May 22 by the choir 
of the Saint Paul Episcopal Church, directed by Clarence 
D. Sears, organist. Soloists were Mrs. Rockwell Brown, 
Gerald Reed, and Dr, Garrison. The work was given with 
organ and. string quartet accompaniment. The high 
standard of previous work was noted. 

On May 22, Clarence Eddy was heard in an organ recital 
at the Trinity M. E. Church. 

Allen Hinckley, director of the vocal department of the 
Kansas City Conservatory of Music, has directed excerpts 
from “Aida” and “Faust” this spring. The high standard 
of operatic coaching Mr. Hinckley has imparted to his 

(Continued on page 35.) 
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I am booking: 


CASINI 


and 


SPIVAKOVSKY 


in 


JOINT RECITALS 
Unique Programs 
Steinway Piano 


Management: M. H. HANSON 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York 








Kathryn Meisle 


Surprised the Biennial Convention when 
she displayed her gorgeous Contralto. 


Season opens: Chicago, Oct. 23, 1921 
Management: F. WIGHT NEUMANN 


Management: M. H. HANSON 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York 





The Russian Pianist 


JASCHA 


At present conquering 


British audiences. 


will concertize in 
United States and Canada 


early in 1922, 


Stcvinway Piano 


Management: M. H. HANSON 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York 














GUTIA 


DASINI 


The Virtuoso among the 
Cellists of the day 
will appear next season in many 
cities: 


Among them 
New York, N. Y., 
Chicago, IIL, 
Washington, D. C., 
Baltimore, Md., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Wheeling, W. Va., 
Cumberland, Md., 
Milwaukee, Wis., 
St. Joseph, Mo., 
St. Louis, Mo., 
Topeka, Kansas, 
Nashville, Tenn., 
Chattanooga, Tenn., 
Birmingham, Ala., 
Louisville, Ky., 
Indianapolis, Ind., 
South Bend, Ind., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., 
Rockford, IlL., 


etc., etc., etc. 


Open dates in Nov., Dec., 1921—Jan., 
Feb., April and May, 1922 


Management: M. H. HANSON 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York 








LOSE 


the distinguished violinist 
opens his American Tour 
at Carnegie Hall 
New York 
November Ist, 192] 


first Chicago appearance 
Management F. Wight Neumann 
Nov. 6th, 1921 


At the Piano Walter Meyer-Radon 


Baldwin Piano 


Management: M. H. HANSON 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Granberry Piano School Holds Commencement 


Thursday evening, June 2, was the date set for the 
ommencement exercises of the Granberry Piano School at 
Music Hall, New York City. There were four 
vraduates, one receiving the full diploma and three the 
teachers certificate, These artists collaborated in presenting 
a most interesting program, the winner of the full diploma, 
Augusta A of Hoboken, N. J., furnishing the 
portion of it. The playing heard at this concert 
uch a character as to reflect great credit upon the 
Granberry Piano School and also upon the students, for 

number had been carefully prepared and was given 
interpretation worthy of the composer. Works of Bach, 
Beethe Mozart, Sibelius and MacDowell were heard. 

irrie L. Lockwood replaced Miss Kusel in five of the 

MacDowell ensemble numbers. Anna M. Batton, Queens, 
|. |: Matilda Mayer, North Bergen, N. J., and Helen 
Rea Short, Winchester, Ohio, were the three students par 

ipating who received teachers’ certificates, 

lhe Rev. Herman Brueckner, the speaker of the even- 
inv, was introduced by George Folsom Granberry, the 
director of the school, as being not only a well beloved 
pastor and a friend to the school, but also a genuine lover 
Dr. Brueckner spoke on the sacred and profane 
and his words were heard with evident pleasure 
preciation. He brought out the fact that no music 
lf is profane, but that the man who has received 

tical and divine gift of producing good music and 
llow himself to produce cheap compositions, profanes 
ine wift of music. Likewise, the artist who repro- 
K imworthy works, because they will catch the 
ipplause of the thoughtless, profanes the gift of 
Dr. Brueckner further stated: “It is a 

and divine gift to be able to reproduce the 
of the great masters; to recreate a work of 
one must needs go into the very presence of 

lo reproduce Mozart, what charm and 
artist must have! To interpret one of 
the sublime works of Beethoven, one must be an 
istronomer, much more than merely a mathemati 
cian, for he must go into the region of the spheres 
lo have the gift, studiously developed, of interpret 
a great master work, is indeed to have a gift 
its careless use or misuse is a profa 
shall never expect from one of you 
class of 1921 of the Granberry 
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In presenting the certificates and diploma, Mr 

rry uid 

\ years ago a young lady who had received 
r certificate as a qualified teacher wrote me that 
he had read and reread her certificate with much 
itisfaction and pleasure, Perhaps you will do the 
and your teachers hope you may have 
the vision and the good common 


also something that might be read 


(srantn 


Tew 


thing 
imagination, 
ense to read 
hetween the lines 

“The diploma and certificate states that you have 
accomplished certain required work; we hope that 
lines you will read the necessity to do 
ertain very practical work that is not required, 
that cannot be required of you by anyone but your 
elf, yet work which is very necessary to success. 

“We hope that you will read the necessity of 
continuing to study, especially the best methods of 
interesting, advancing and perfecting students of 
the elementary grades, who, no doubt, will form the 
greater part of your classes for several years. 

We would like for you to read between the lines 
of your certificate the necessity of preparing the 
lessons you are to give your students quite as thor- 
if it were you, yourselves, who were to 


tik 


the 


between the 


oughty a 
recite 

We hope you will read the necessity for realizing 
that your worth as a teacher can be attested only 
by the results which you lead your students to accomplish ; 
will definitely proclaim you to be either a 
ordinary teacher, or a distinctive, extraordi- 


these results 
commonplace 
nary one 
Between the lines of your certificate it might be definite- 
ly written that you will not have only interested and gifted 
tudents. You are certain to have some who will be neither 
ible nor willing students. Do not forget that your duty 
is equally to every student that you accept. When a student 
may seem particularly slow and dull, do not say to your- 
elf, ‘How stupid this pupil is not to get on faster,’ but, 
stupid [ am not to get this student on faster.’ 


York on June 2. 
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“Above all, we hope that you will read from your cer- 
tificate the necessity of doing your work as a joy, as a real 
pleasure, and not as a burdensome task that you are forced 
to perform. I think that all of your teachers enjoy their 
work and have very much enjoyed teaching you, but there 
is one among them who has always been an inspiration to 
me in the evident and genuine pleasure with which she has 
given her instruction. When you are feeling not at all 
like teaching and your feeling is apt to be shown by your 
manner, I should like to beg of you to remember the 
teacher that you have had during the past season on 
Wednesday mornings at half-past ten o'clock.” ‘ 

It is said that the teacher to whom Mr. Granberry re- 
ferred in his remarks is Annie G. Hodgson, a popular 
member of the faculty. 


LaForge Host at De Witt Clinton 


Frank La Forge played host to several thousand en- 
thusiasts on the evening of June 5, when he presented a 
group of his artist pupils in recital at the De Witt Clinton 
High School, New York, and at the same time treated the 
big gathering to an all too brief exposition of the perfect 
art of the singer in the person of Charles Hackett, distin- 
guished Metropolitan Opera tenor. So genuine was Mr. 
Hackett’s success in a group of songs that the applause 
subsided only when he consented to sing as encores the aria 
from the third act of “Tosca” and Chausson’s “Les Papil- 
lons.” Hulda Lashanska had been programmed for this 
concert; she was present, but an attack of rose fever pre- 
vented her from singing. 


allt 
GRADUATES OF THE GRANBERRY PIANO SCHOOL, 
(1) Augusta A. Kusel, who received a full diploma at the commencement 
exercises of the Granberry Piano School at Chamber Music Hall in New 


(2) Matilda Mayer, (3) Helen Rea Short, and (4) 
M. Batton, all of whom received a teacher's certificate. 


Charlotte Ryan, soprano; Dorothy George, contralto; 
Sheffield Child, tenor ; Charles Carver, bass, constituting the 
La Forge Quartet, presented Liza Lehmann’s “In a Persian 
Garden,” .singing with ease, refinement, clear enunciation 
and youthful ardor. They were roundly applauded, and 
later encored in La Forge’s “Flanders Requiem” and _ his 
inimitable setting of “The Indian Love Song” by Lieurance. 
Another soprano, Beatrice Cast, made a favorable impres- 
sion in a group of unhackneyed modern songs, ably ac- 
companied , Kathryn Kerin. Charles Carver also was 
heard in a group of songs. Fleet fingered Rosamond Craw- 
ford gave a performance of Liszt's Hungarian fantasia, 
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accompanied on the second piano by Ernesto Berumen. 
Alvin Schmitt, another talented protegé of the La 
Forge-Bertimen studios, gave evidence of excellent tech- 
nical training and poetic insight by his spirited interpre- 
pretation of Liszt’s “Dream of Love” and the Chopin A 
flat polonaise. ' 


Arthur Kraft’s Busy Season 


Arthur Kraft, Chicago tenor, recently returned from a 
week’s trip singing a program at Bucyrus (QO), the tenor 
role in Sullivan’s “Golden Legend” at the Fairfield (Iowa) 
festival, and “Elijah” at Marion (Ind.), under the direction 
of Prof. Kettering. 

Mr. Kraft has filled over seventy engagements this season 
besides his church work, and is already booking for the 
season 1921-22. The middle of October he will leave for a 
southern tour which will cover a period of three weeks, ap- 
pearing in Alabama, Virginia, Georgia and Kentucky. A 
big season is predicted for him this coming year and many 
reengagements, as wherever he has appeared this season 
he is wanted again for next, and in many instances has 
appeared on the same course twice this year. 

Mr. Kraft not only gives a unique recital but also ren- 
ders great satisfaction in oratorio. In this regard, one of 
the Chicago critics recently said: “As a fair guess, one 
way to make oratorio popular would be always to have or 
use soloists like Arthur Kraft. He not only stands up and 
sings all the notes (incidentally with a tone of unwavering 
beauty), but he also tells you all about the part of the story 
that his part has to relate. Both religious fervor and dra- 

matic meaning invest his singing of this type of 
music with a quality only few singers deem it 
worth while to reach out for in oratorio.” 


Mr. Kraft has been connected with this branch 
of music for years, having served his apprentice- 
ship in an Episcopal Church under Dr. C. E. Allum, 
who passed away some few years ago. Mr. Kraft 
has done all his work in this country, working 
with Dr. Allum, Arthur Burton, and Frank La 
Forge. 

Whenever Mr. Kraft is in Chicago you will 
find him hard at work in Arthur Burton’s attract- 
ive studio, and in summer he goes east to prepare 
his programs for the following season with Mr. 
La Forge. 


Opportunity to Hear an Artist 


Jens Rivenes, a prominent Montana lawyer 
whose daughter, Valborg, is a student at the Mon- 
tana State College, in a letter to Una B. Herrick, 
dean of the college, expresses his opinion of the 
opportunity the people of Bozeman, Mont., will 
have to hear Percy Grainger: 


Glendive, Mont., May 16, 1921. 


Una B. Herrick, Dean, 
Bozeman, Montana, 


My Dear Mrs. Herrick: 

I am advised by Valborg, that Percy Grainger has been 
secured by the college to give a concert Thursday evening. 
I almost feel it a sacred duty to importune the faculty and 
every student to be present. The students should meet 
him in a body at the train and escort him to the hotel or 
wherever he will put up. I consider it an occasion which 
will not come to the college again for many a moon, I 
had the pleasure to hear Mr, Grainger several years ago 
at an evening with The Griegs at their village, “Trold- 
haugen” (The Hill of the Trolls), near Bergen, Norway. 
Mr. Grainger played and Nina Grieg sang, while Eduard 
Grieg listened and composed; Frantz Beyer played at 
times and, if am not mistaken, Bjornson spoke. It 
was an evening not to be forgotten, and Grieg expressed 
himself at the time as follows: “Paderewski’s technic is 
marvelous, but, for sympathy and sweetness of tone, 
Grainger must be the victor.” 

I certainly hope the college will pride itself in filling 
the house to overflowing. Let the red lantern shine. The 
college should demonstrate that athletics and dancing are 
not all, but that its ideals reach higher spheres. Here is 
an sprertuntty. If I only could stand the Bozeman altitude, I 
would be there. 

I look for a Grieg program for, as Grieg himself said: “The 
best interpreter I ever f. i 3 


Mrs. 


ad or will have is Grainger.’ 
Very truly yours, 
Jens Rivenes. 


Mrs. Dunning Holding Normal Classes 


Carrie Louise Dunning, the well known founder of the 
Dunning System of Improved Music Study for Beginners, 
has been holding a most successful training class at the 
Oregon Agricultural College at Corvallis, Ore. This sys- 
tem has been taught there for four years, but as there were 
not enough teachers in that locality to supply the demand 
Mrs. Dunning was requested tc conduct a class at the 
college personally. From Corvallis Mrs. Dunning goes to 
Chicago to open her regular summer class on July 5 
Teachers from nearly every state in the Union have reg- 
istered for this course. Applications also are coming in 
fast for the Normal Class, which Mrs. Dunning will hold 
in New York beginning September 20. 


Tympanon Heard in Brussels for First Time 


A concert which aroused much interest was given recently 
in Brussels in the Salle de l'Union Colonial for the benefit of 
Russian army and navy officers now residing in Beigium. 
Sasha Votichenko, the Russian musician, whose instrument, 
the tympanon, was heard for the first time in Brussels on 
this occasion did much toward making the concert a suc- 
cess. In referring to this recital the Brussels paper, L’Even- 
thail, said that Votichenko proved that his instrument had 
great richness of timbre and an inexhaustible variety of 
tonal color. The Paris Figaro also praised him highly. 


Elizabeth Quaile Summering at Lee, Mass. 


Elizabeth Quaile, pianist, has gone to Lee, Mass., for the 
warm months, and while away will teach a few students 
and also do some composing. In the fall Miss Quaile will 
resume her work in New York, but this year she will be 
closely associated with Angela Diller. Miss Diller will 
teach advanced harmony and analysis and ear training, and 
conduct courses in musical appreciation and history of 
music, normal classes for teachers, and a limited number 
of children’s classes. Miss Quaile will continue the teach- 
ing of advanced piano students, preparation of students 
for concert work, normal classes for teachers, and the per- 
sonal supervision of the piano work of children who are 
studying with assistant teachers. 
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Bayerlee is Teacher of Prize Winner 


When Devora Nadworney, mezzo contralto, was awarded 
the prize as the best woman singer of all who had previ- 
ously contested in preliminaries, and finally at the Tri-City 
contest of the National Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
there was the general question of “Who's her teacher?” 
The winning of this contest brought the young lady $150 
in cash, guaranteed appearances in Aeolian Hall, New York, 
and Kimball Hall, Chicago, as well as a concert tour of 
three months, and an appearance at the Buffalo Festival in 
September, etc. Therefore it is natural that the question 
should follow: “Who taught her to sing?” The answer is 
Johanna Bayerlee, of New York, who, herself a pupil and 
later associate professor to Julius Stockhausen at Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, Germany, is settled in the metropolis as 
a voice specialist; she has taught Miss Nadworney for 
five seasons past. 

Johanna Bayerlee is the daughter of an artist; she was 
from her earliest childhood surrounded by things beauti- 





JOHANNA BAYERLEE, 


Voice teacher, congratulating her pupil, Devora Nadworney, 


on winning the prize at the Tri-City contest, National 


Federation of Musical Clubs, June 16. 


ful and artistic. At the age of four years she started the 
study of music and made it her life work. After having 
studied violin, piano and singing under prominent masters 
in her native city, she went to the late Royal Professor 
Julius Stockhausen, pupil of Manuel Garcia, Frankfort. 
He at once recognized her unusual musical and pedagogical 
gifts, and decided to train her to be his assistant. He 
gave her the most careful training, not only in the art of 
singing, but in the art of training other voices, a difficult 
study in itself. As a great master, he knew that the suc- 
cess of a teacher depends on the thorough knowledge of 
all the different species of voices and their qualities and 
tendencies. It is due to the lack of such training on the 
part of so many who assume to be teachers of the voice 
that so many beautiful voices are utterly ruined or at best 
not developed. It is not sufficient to hear the defects in 
other people’s singing, not even to know the cause thereof; 
it is quite as necessary that the proper remedies should 
present themselves for every individual case, for what may 
be beneficial for one may be harmful to another. Mme. 
Bayerlee has also taught in Italy. She gives great atten- 
tion to correct tone production and correct breathing, 
classical and modern songs, and Lieder, oratorio and con- 
cert singing, 

She was the pupil in theory of Humperdinck, friend of 
Georg Henschel, Bella Alten and other artists, and among 
prominent singers who studied with her are Ludwig 
Mantler, Court Opera singer of Vienna; Anton Von Rooy, 
formerly of Bayreuth and of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany of New York; Katherine Kunz, M. A., professor of 
Hunter College, New York, and others. 


Beebe in Four Recitals in New Canaan 


A large and representative audience greeted Carolyn 
Beebe and Ralph Leopold when they gave a two-piano 
recital recently at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Lewis H. 
Lapham, New Canaan, Conn. Beauty of tone and ex- 
cellent ensemble marked the performance of these two 
splendid artists. This was the first of four afternoon reci- 
tals which Miss Beebe is giving in New Canaan this month. 
Lillian Ring, soprano; Charles Vaughn Holly, tenor, and 
Pierre Henrotte and Livio Mannucci, violinist and cellist, 
are scheduled to assist Miss Beebe at the three remaining 
recitals. 


Washington Heights’ Club’s Final Festival 


At the final concert of the season for the Washington 
Heights Musical Club, Jane Cathcart, president, the pro- 
gram opened with a song cycle, “Star of the Desert,” by 
Amy Woodforde Finden, excellently sung by Mrs. W. L. 
Romaine. Edith De Cordova, pianist, contributed several 
numbers, especially interesting being a group of five Cuban 
dances which she herself had arranged. Mrs. Julius A. 
Bauer, assisted at the piano by Mrs. E. W. Pennypacker, 
sang a group by Rogers, Sibella, Hahn and Spross. Two 
Vanderpool songs, “Bunch of Roses” and “Values,” to- 
gether with Coningsby Clark’s “Regret” made up the pro- 
gram numbers of Miss E. E. Hirsch, who was assisted by 
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Ruth Barrett at the piano. Miss Barrett herself appeared 
later on as a vocalist, singing Hallet Gilberté’s minuet, “La 
Phyllis,” Mana-Zucca’s “The Big Brown Bear,” and Thur- 
low Lieurance’s “By the Waters of Minnetonka.” Eric 
Freund added diversity to the program by his excellent 
cello solos which included the familiar “Orientale” of 
César Cui. His accompaniments were played by Anita 
Wolff. Other vocal groups were offered by Georgia Scott 
and Hortense Hechter. The remaining number on the 
program was a group of three piano numbers played by 
Celia A. Schuman. 


Morrill Artists Concertizing and Teaching 


At a musicale at her New York studios on May 15, Laura 
E. Morrill presented several of her pupils, among them 
Carmen Ferrucci, a young Italian girl, who possesses a 
beautiful soprano voice and whose singing was much ad- 
mired. Charlotte Bauer was well received in “Ave Maria,” 
Kahn, and “Where My Caravan Has Rested,” Cadman. 
Margaret Whitaker played violin obligatos to these selec- 
tions and also gave enjoyment with solos. Jean Clark was 
the accompanist and displayed ability by rendering at sight 
the accompaniments to Miss Whitaker’s solos. 

Many of the pupils of Mme. Morrill are filling engage- 
ments in various parts of the country and also teaching. 
For instance, Jessie Pamplin is finishing her first season at 
Baylor College, Texas, in charge of the vocal department. 
Grace Nott appeared twice in concert in York, Pa., and 
sang so well that she was urged to conduct classes in that 
city, as a vocal teacher was very much needed there. The 
young singer took this advice and now teaches in York on 
Wednesday and Thursday of each week. Miss Nott has 
studied with Mme. Morrill for six or seven years and is 
well equipped as a teacher. 

Lillian Ring was engaged for two concerts, 
15, in Greenwich and New Canaan, Conn., with Carolyn 
Beebe, of the New York Chamber Music Society. Claire 
Lillian Peteler is another one of the Morrill artists who is 
winning much praise for herself and her teacher because 
of her excellent singing in concert and recital. 

Mme. Morrill has an interesting summer class, the stu- 
dents coming from various parts of the country, and will 
continue teaching until about August 15, after which she 
plans taking a short rest. 
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D’Alvarez Sails for Europe 


Marguerite d’Alvarez sailed on the steamship Lapland 
on June 11, to spend the summer abroad. She will go 
first to Paris and after a fortnight there plans to visit 
Marienbad and later go on to Salsamaggiore, Italy, to take 
the cure which is so popular with singers. September and 
October Mme. d’Alvarez will spend in England, where she 
is already booked for twenty-five concerts in London and 
the provinces, under the direction of Lionel Powell. Her 
London recitals in Albert Hall will take place on October 
2 and 16, and she will arrive back in America early in 
November. 


19 
Did Not Envy Van der Veer 


“I always thought that being a singer had its recom- 
penses,” said Nevada Van der Veer, recently, “until my 
scrubwoman the other day made me pause and wonder.” 

Let it be said here that there are others, too, who always 
thought that being a singer had its recompenses, especially 
when one happened to be the possessor of “one of the 
finest contralto voices of the day,” as the New York 
Tribune called Nevada Van der Veer’s, after her Aeolian 
Hall recital this past season. 

“I had just come back from St. Louis, where I sang 
‘Editha,’ and, too tired out by two nights in sleepers to 
be of much use around the house, I was watching the maid 
scrub the floor without making any effort to assist. Sur 
prised at my unusual lack of domestic enthusiasm, ‘pep,’ 
and evident lassitude, after watching in vain for me to 
‘start something,’ the scrubwoman said: ‘Oh, Mrs. Miller, | 
wouldn’t be you and have your job for anything in the 
world! It must be so tiresome!’ And back she went to 
her work—scrub, scrub, scrub!” 


Kate Stearns Page’s “Robin Hood” 


The scarcity of children’s plays with good and suitable 
music led Kate Stearns Page to write “Robin Hood,” which 
has just been added to Thomas Whitney Surette’s Concord 
Series of music books for schools, published by the Boston 
Music Company. 


This play is adapted from the old “Robin Hood” tales 
with a few new characters introduced. However, these 
characters are supplementary, and the play may be given 


effectively with a cast varying from eight to twenty in num- 
ber. It is suitable for presentation by boys and giris, or by 
girls only. The music consists of old English folk songs 
and country dances following Mr. Surette’s idea of preserv 
ing the fine old tunes of the past, which have survived fo 
centuries, for their educational as well as musical value 


Goodhue Artists in Musical Comedy 


Howard Marsh, playing the part of Harry Edwards, has 
won much success appearing in “Somebody's Sweetheart.” 
According to the critics his is a well trained tenor voic 
of great sweetness and purity of tone, and his numbers 
both in solo and with Eva Fallon (the Helen Williams) 
always bring forth spontaneous applause. Mr. Marsh is a 
pupil of Anne Goodhue, of Washington, D. C. Among the 
many other students from the Goodhue studio who art 
making names for themselves in musical comedy, mention 
might be made of Helen Goodhue in a sketch called “A 
Farcical Comedy of 1950.” 


DeKeyzer Cumming at Wesleyan University 
whose admirers 
through her 


Marie deKeyzer Cumming, the soprano, 
are numbered everywhere in America, either 
personal appearances or through the medium of the phone 


graph, was especially engaged to give a recital at a fra 
ternity house of Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn., 
next week. Mabel Harrington will be at the piano 














ELSIE 


MARIE— Violinist 


Elsie Hilger, whose mastery of the violoncello is 
virtuosity of the highest order, is given the position 
- honor on the programs, whic h announce that she 

“assisted by” the other two girls. Unquestionably 
ei stands out not only above her sisters, but above 
most of the cellists who appear in concert and make 
much greater pretentions. She reveals great, even 
astonishing, strength of wrist and vigor of bowing, 
and her playing quickly removes any patronizing 





HILGER, Cellist 


with her sisters 


GRETE—Pianist-accompanist 


THREE SISTERS GIVE ARTISTIC PROGRAM IN CONVENTION HALL, 








(ROCHESTER) 


smile, that listeners may assume on seeing a slip of 
a girl come forth to play this ponderous and tricky 
instrument. 

Marie Hilger, violinist, a favorite pupil of th 
great Sevcik, played a difficult program with tech 
nical proficiency. The Tartini’s “Devil’s Trill’ so 
nata was particularly well done. Grete Hilger played 
the accompaniments admirably.—Rochester (N. Y.) 
Herald, February 4, 1921. 
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Wagner, in an interview, 
with olives, in that the taste for 


Olives 


Charles |. compares 


good must both 


can be cultivated. ripe or green 


F 
Yvette Guilbert, back in her native Paris for the 
first time in some seasons, is entertaining audiences 
at the Salle Gaveau with the programs which have 
delighted America during the last few years. 
° 


Mme. Cecile Simonnet, formerly a singer at the 
peéra-Comique, Paris, died recently in that city. 
She was the rinal Rozenn in Lalo’s “Roi d’Ys,” 
sie was the origmat Inozenn in Lalo s AO1 ¢ &, 
which is to be produced at the Metropolitan next 


SCASOn, e 


The Teatro Costanzi of for the 
season, its greatest success having been Mascagni’s 
new opera, “Il Piccolo Marat.” During the sum- 
iner there will be two seasons at popular prices, one 
at the Adriano and the other at the Stadio. 


Rome is closed 


Phe American that Emma Trentini, who 
recently sailed for Italy, “complimented the voices 
\s well compliment the bright- 
ness of the sun’s rays at noon—and as unnecessary. 
adds: “It unfortunate that Americans 
see the richness of their own prodtict.” Is 
that so? 


says 
of American girls.” 
She seems 


cannot 


. 


\dolph Oppenheimer contributes a letter to the 
New York Herald, in which he recalls some of the 
popular song hits of the ‘seventies. How many of 
our readers remember the refined and cheerful ditty : 
“The waiter roared it through the hall, ‘We don’t 
give bread with one fish ball’”? Nowadays they 
don’t give bread at-all-at-all. 

é 

“Now are they gone, the old, familiar faces!” 
It was only a few weeks ago that dispatches brought 
news of the death of the composer of ‘Ta-ra-ra- 
hoom-de-ay,”” and last week George L. Spaulding, 
who was responsible for another great favorite of 
that day—"“Two Little Girls in’ Blue’—passed 
away at his home in Roselle, N, J. 


What 


1x “ ik ! 


stuff there is in “Lihom” for an opera 
\nd yet one hopes that no composer will 
attempt it. running all the octaves 
of human emotion in its seven compact scenes—that 
it would be a shame to lengthen and dilute it with 
music, Yet how important a part music plays in it 

the distantly heard music of the barrel organ on 
Liliom’s beloved merry-go-round, which resounds 
even aver Liliom has departed for that police-court 


It is so concise 
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heaven which is so little different from the world 
he knew. We have seen no play in years that is 
so moving—a masterpiece in which the art that con- 
ceals art is present to the highest degree. We can 
think of no other dramatist of today who can equal 
it. The superficialities of a Shaw pale into insig- 
nificance before the human sensibility of the Hun- 
garian, Molnar. No wonder, though, that the com- 
mercial manager shied at it and left it to the 
Theater Guild to score a tremendous success, which 
the superfine production, as well as the play itself, 
merits 6 5 

A press item states that “permanent” headquarters 
for the National Opera and Concert House Com- 
pany, a new organization for the promotion of 
popular-priced opera in English, will be established 
at the Hotel Majestic. “Permanent” is good. 
“New” describes such organizations better, for they 
never last long enough to get “old.” Alas! 

@ 

The Italian violinist, Trucchi, whose right fore- 
arm was badly mutilated during the war, recently 
made his reappearance in Rome, playing with the 
aid of a specially devised apparatus attached to the 
wounded arm. He was received with tre- 
mendous enthusiasm, An auditor states that he had 
lost nothing of his virtuosity and played with an 
extraordinary degree of expression. 


he IW 


How delightful it must be to the struggling artist 
to see the amount of space given by the daily press 
to the fact that the Duchess de Richelieu, grand 
daughter of William H. Vanderbilt, sang some 
where. The struggling artist would give oodles of 
coin (if he had it) for such publicity. Perhaps, 
too, if the Duchess had not sung, some professional 
artist might have been engaged. Interesting re 
flection ! 

6 

Paris is to have still another school of music, 
which will be opened in October under the name of 
the Louis Diemer Piano School. It will be under 
the direction of Armand Ferte and the committee 
hears an imposing list of French musical names. 
The late Louis Diemer was for many years a dis- 
tinguished professor at the Paris Conservatoire, and 
some of the French pianists of today were 
numbered among his pupils. 


best 


A California subseriber has very kindly forwarded 
us an advertisement clipped from the San Rafael 
Independent, which reads as follows: “Novato 
School of Music. Scientific Instruction in Piano 
and Voice. Special attention paid to general cul 
ture and physic.” Webster (we recommend his 
dictionary to the Novato School of Music) says: 
“Physic—The art of healing disease.” Perhaps the 
proprietor of the Novato School considers it a 
disease not to know music. He is not so far wrong 
at that! 

A : 

Benno Moiseiwitsch is certainly an international 
pianist. His first success was won in England, 
which may be called his second home. Then he came 
to America, went across the Pacific to win fresh 
success in Australia, and has just been in London, 
meeting with a renewal of the favor which was 
formerly his. At the beginning of this month he 
skipped over to France, giving two recitals on June 
6 and 13, which are reported to have established him 
at once as a favorite with Paris audiences. He 
will be heartily welcome when he returns here. 

A “ 

Rentals are up on New York concert halls. The 
Town Hall is to rent for $250 per night next season, 
one hears, and the Aeolian Hall has jumped its 
price to the same figure. As a business proposition, 
this price seems pretty stiff for one evening’s rent; 
there must be a distinct profit in it somewhere. 
The only consolation is that the increase may keep 
out some of the hopeless young “talent” that insists 
on giving New York recitals for the sake of its own 
conceit; on the other hand, it may also keep the 
great, but needy, genius of the future from making 
himself known. 


6 : 
IS IT FAIR? 

A well-known song composer came in to see us 
the other day and to protest against the practice 
indulged in by certain publishers as regards the pay- 
ment of half royalties, instead of full royalties, on 


part of the first edition of a song. The contract 
for the publication of the song (which called for 
the usual ten per cent. royalty on marked price) 
contained the following clause: “It is further agreed 
that the company may sell to the trade at introduc- 
tion rates not more than 200 copies of the first 
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edition only, on which one-half the above named 
royalty shall be paid; and, without payment of any 
royalty whatsoever, may distribute free as many 
copies of said work as it deems advisable for the pur- 
pose of advertising and introducing the same. . . .” 

This, it may be noted, is a conventional clause in 
practically all such contracts, and was not objected 
to in any way by the composer. He showed us his 
royalty sheet, however, which proved that half 
royalties had been paid not alone upon 200 copies 
of the first edition, but upon 600 copies of it, 200 
copies being reckoned off of each of the three keys 
in which the song appeared. Against this he had 
protested in vain, the publishing house claiming that 
each key constituted a separate edition upon which 
it was entitled to pay the half royalties as provided. 

The printed clause appears above; there is no 
modification of it made in any way, and, to our 
way of reading, it seems to provide for restricted 
payment upon 200 copies only—in other words, it 
seems as if the publishing house still owed the com- 
poser half of his royalties on 400. The sum in- 
volved, as the composer stated, is not by any means 
a great one, but the principle is important. Is this 
the regular practice of publishing houses in general ? 
If so, on what ground is it justified—it certainly 
does not appear to be provided for in the contract. 
The making of good songs in America is a dis- 
couraging enough business at the best from the 
composer's standpoint, as far as financial returns 
go. What about this, Messrs. Publishers? Please 
let us know why you swell that distinctly stipulated 
200 into 400 or 600, as the case may be. 


A : 
N. F. M. C. CHANGES 

The election of officers by the National Federation 
of Musical Clubs, at Davenport, Lowa, on Monday, 
June 13, furnished some surprises. Everybody 
looked forward to a reélection of Mrs. F. A. Seiber- 
ling as president, but she had found the burden too 
much and declined it, although it was offered her 
by unanimity. Then the convention very wisely 
turned to Mrs. John F. Lyons, of Fort Worth, 
Texas. Mrs. Lyons combines a splendid intelli- 
gence with unflagging energy, and has most decided 
ability as an organizer and executive. Without 
doubt the work of the Federation will go forward 
by leaps and bounds under her vigorous direction. 
Incidentally, Mrs. Lyons is a woman who does her 
own thinking. The politicians of the Federation 
will, unless we are entirely mistaken in her, find 
that “inside” work and the pulling of strings are 
things of the past. 

Changes were also made in the two departments 
where the Federation comes into closest and most 
frequent contact with the outside world—the Young 
Artists’ Contests and the Publicity Department. 
We do not know Mrs, C. H. Macdonald, of Canton, 
Ohio, who now has charge of the Young Artists’ 
Contests, but she has a tremendous opportunity to 
which it is most sincerely to be hoped she will rise. 
More or less everything about the contests has been 
ridiculous heretofore—the methods of marking, the 
selection and screening of judges, and a dozen other 
things. Iverything should be changed, and we trust 
Mrs. Macdonald is the one to change it. It is, per- 
haps, a minor point; but what confidence could be 
had in a contest for national musical honors con- 
ducted—as it has been—by a chairman who knew 
so little about music as not to be able even to ap- 
proximate the correct pronunciation of the -names 
of the most frequently played composers and the 
titles of their best known works—and who did not 
take the pains to inform herself in advance? 

Just what the Publicity Department of the N. F. 
M. C. does we have never been able to fathom. 
Certainly it has never placed publicity for the 
Federation—which it sorely needs—before the pub- 
lic through any of the best known channels. And 
if the Publicity Department was supposed to facili- 
tate the gathering of convention news by local and 
visiting correspondents at the biennial just finished, 
it failed utterly. The editor of the Federation’s 
official organ, who has been in charge of publicity 
but altogether too busy as one of the political factors 
of the organization to look out for it as it should 
have been taken care of—is succeeded by a woman 
who has conducted one of the departments in that 
official organ. It is ostentatiously announced that 
the new publicity director has severed all connection 
with said official organ. We have been glad to 
further the fine work of the N. F. M. C. by placing 
our columns at the organization’s disposal for the 
news of its activities, and, if the new director is 
inclined to work with us, it will afford us pleasure 
to continue to do so. We can only hope for a new, 
energetic and—above all—independent policy on her 
part. 
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By the Editor-in-Chief 


At the recent stockholders’ meeting of the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra Association, its presi- 
dent, Mrs. Charles P. Taft, read her annual report, 
which characterized the 1920-21 season as_ the 
greatest in the history of the organization. There 
was an unprecedented subscription seat sale. The 
concerts showing the largest door sales were those 
at which the orchestra gave the programs without 
the assistance of a soloist, especially the all-Wagner 
program, which brought the largest door sale of the 
year. The programs offered all were of a high 
standard. “Our conductor’s genius has been an 
inspiration to the men under his baton, leading them 
to heights of perfection never before achieved here,” 
read Mrs. Taft. “Expressions of appreciation have 
come in from many visitors, from managers in 
cities where the orchestra has appeared on tour, as 
well as from the friends of the orchestra who have 
been its faithful supporters during the long years 
of development.” The popular concerts were well 
attended, although the season sale was not as large 
as that of former years, the difference being made 
up by the increased demand for single seats. A 
new departure, that of presenting a chorus instead 
of a soloist at the last popular concert, proved very 
attractive, drawing the largest audience of the year. 
Two extra concerts were given by the orchestra for 
local organizations, the first in October for the 
American Druggists’ Association, in convention in 
Cineinnati, “which brought the orchestra to the 
attention of a great number of visitors from out of 
town; and the other, a concert for the American 
Legion, Robert E. Bentley Post, brought the 
orchestra before many people who do not usually 
attend symphony concerts.” Four concerts for 
young pecple were given in Emery Auditor.um. 
The audiences for these concerts were drawn largely 
from the public schools, although some of the regu 
lar symphony subscribers took advantage of the 
opporiunity to hear Thomas Kelly’s interesting and 
educational explanations of the numbers played. 
The attendance at these concerts was about 8,000. 
The orchestra made nine tours during the winter, 
going as far east as Washington, D. C., south to 
New Orleans, west to Springfield, HL, and north 
to Detroit, Mich. Forty-six concerts were played, 
all to practically capacity houses, the afternoon con 
certs for young people proving a much appreciated 
novelty. In many of the cities visited the orchestra 
never before had appeared, particularly in the South. 
“However, the expense of traveling has made long 
tours unprofitable, although their advertising value 
and beneficial effect upon the men is very desirable.” 
The total number of concerts given by the orchestra 
was eighty-eight. It is the wish of the Cincinnati 
Orchestra directors to increase the number of con- 
certs at home, and to this end plans are under con- 
sideration for giving special concerts next winter 
in addition to the regular symphony — season. 
Arrangements have been made for a symphony 
concert directed by Vincent d’Indy, the famous 
French composer. A choral concert also is planned. 
A decisive victory was gained for the Association by 
the decision of the court in the suit instituted by 
the State for the collection of an inheritance tax on 
the Dow bequest. This decision carefully sets forth 
the advantages to the city in the possession of an 
orchestra and its great value as an educational 
factor. The expense of maintaining the orchestra 
has been much increased, as has been the case with 
all other orchestras. The high cost of travel made 
it impossible to make money on the out-of-town 
engagements, and on the long tours which were 
contracted for before the increase in rates became 
known. All the Beethoven symphonies, including 
the ninth with chorus, will be conducted by Eugen 
Ysaye next season. He will return to America in 
September, and the orchestra convenes October 9. 
Mrs. Taft’s conclusion was this: “I feel that the 
unfaltering loyalty of the board, their enthusiasm 
and devotion, have made possible the realization of 
the ideal of a great orchestra for Cincinnati. | 
extend my thanks and cordial greetings to you all, 
and hope for a continued and increased interest in 
this great work which means so much to the city. 
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Now that Mengelberg, Stokowski and others have 
finished their year of propaganda for Mahler, here 
and abroad, it must be admitted that the long- 
neglected Gustav has come into his own at last. 
Symphony programs for next season bristle with 
Mahler compositions, all the vocalists are planning 
to sing his songs at their recitals, records of the 


Mahler works are being demanded by the millions 
from every one of the music machine companies, 
and strong men at work, women in their homes, and 
little children at play are humming and whistling 
the Mahler melodies from early morn till sleep stops 
the tuneful flow. The Mahler movement truly is 
a great success, and its sponsors should be con- 
gratulated without reservation. 
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One of the things we almost had decided to do, 
and then changed our mind at the last moment, was 
to send President Harding a telegram to this effect : 
“Well, where’s normalcy ?” 

Ree 


The New York American—from which we get 
most of our scientific information—tells us that a 
quantel is a scientific quantity smaller than an atom. 
What, then, would the all-knowing American call 
the love of a prima donna for her most successful 
rival ? 
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A veritable gambling mania is besetting our 
beloved country. Here is even Edwin’ Franko 
Goldman composing a band piece called “On the 
Green.” 
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The latest German music which we have examined 
is exceedingly mystical. Or perhaps one ought to 
spell it: “mistical.” 
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Where are all the former schemes and organizers 
of an American Bayreuth? This would seem to 
be the auspicious moment for such an enterprise. 
The German Bayreuth plans to reopen in 1923, but 
its glories of the past never can be revivified. 
Mme. Schumann-Heink planned a permanent annual 
Wagner festival for San Diego, in California, and 
Mme. 


Some 


local capitalists agreed to finance the project. 
Schumann-Heink now is in the Orient, 
enterprising [astern community should seize the 
opportunity and the idea. Why not Ravinia Park 
next summer? If the Chicago Opera were to 
undertake a Wagner festival at that time on a big 
scale, the company could make enough money to pay 
the entire winter deficit at the Auditorium. This 
is Mary Garden’s great chance. Or Fortune Gallo’s. 
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From the latest book catalogue on our desk we 
have ordered the following for part of our summer 
reading—as we believe that musical persons should 
broaden their minds by taking yearly mental vaca 
tions away from the tuneful art: 

Present-Day Commercial French Correspondence. By J 
\. Barker. 12mo. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25 

Engineering Instruments and Meters. By Edgar A, Grif 
liths. 8vo. New York: D. Van Nostrand Company, 

The Position and Rights of a Bona Fide Purchaser for 
Value of Goods Improperly Obtained. By J. Walter Jones 
Il2mo. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

Jahrbuch der Deutsch Amerikanischen Historischen Ge- 
sellschaft von Illinois. Von Fr. Julius Goebel. “8vo. Chi- 
cago. University of Chicago Press. 

The Efficiency of Pumps and Ejectors. By E. C. Bow 
den-Smith. 8vo. New York: D. Van Nostrand Company 
| an nA 

The average efficiency of public school music 
supervisors has increased several hundred per cent. 
Formerly most of the supervising was needed by 
the supervisors themselves. 
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A brave spoofer, Mr. B. Baer, of the American, 
suggests that at modern divorce trials they have an 
orchestra to play “Homes, Sweet Homes.” 
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Musical Fairy Tales: 

Once upon a time Pierre Monteux gave a Strauss 
program. 

Once upon a time Josef Stransky invited Walter 
Damrosch to lead a New York Philharmonic concert. 

Once upon a time Godowsky played a wrong note. 

Once upon atime [Elman enjoyed a Heifetz recital. 

Once upon a time an opera singer said to an im- 
presario: “You pay me too much money.” 

Once upon a time a musical manager forgot to 
collect a commission on an engagement secured 
through the personal effort of the artist. 

Once upon a time Henry T. Finck wrote unfavor- 
ably about Paderewski, Farrar, Chopin, Grieg, 
Kreisler, Novaes, and MacDowell. 

Once upon a time a modern French composer 
wrote a melody. 


Once upon a time R. E. Johnston praised music 
critics. 

Once upon a time the United States had a National 
Conservatory of Music. 

Once upon a time the musical union helped the 
symphony orchestras to exist. 

Once upon a time an Italian opera singer spoke 
excellent [nglish. 

Once upon a time we loved a sonata recital. 
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Recently we tried to write in these columns that 
Richard Hageman had been conducting at the 
Metropolitan Opera House for thirteen years. The 
mischance of print made our paragraph read “three 
years” instead of thirteen. We hope that Mr. 
Hageman will forgive the slip. After all, what is 
a matter of ten years between an editor and a type 
setter ¢ 
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Gaylord Yost, that outspoken composer and com 

petent violinist, writes to us upon a timely subject: 
; June 13, 1921 
Dear Mr. Liebling: 

I hope you will grant this letter space in the Musicat 
Courter, Not because it sheds anything new upon that 
distinctly American institution called “jazz,” so much 
cussed and discussed, but because it strikes me that most 
of the opinions on this phase of American art (?) show 
such a wide divergence that I feel that there must be some 
who take middle ground and it is in this category that the 
present writer's opinion falls 

In perusing much of what has been written about jazz, 
the question arises, “why so much fuss”? All things are 
horn of necessity and jazz is no exception to this law 
Phere is no question but that jazz amuses and_ pleases 
thousands and thousands of people. If it did not it would 
not exist. And even to the erudite musician there must 
be a certain vulgar humor in the noises of jazz. Noises 
of jazz! Noises of jazz! Whence came thou and whither 
dost thou go? 

Someone has defined jazz as “a burlesque on the rube.” 
And again this definition: “A musical humor intended to 
administer to the depraved and degenerate in taste.” And 
somewhere | read an opinion that jazz would eventually 
become incorporated as a part of the American school of 
serious composition, whatever that is 

I wonder if any serious person really takes jazz seri 
ously? The children must be amused, and there are plenty 
of grown ups in knickerbockers. Personaliy, | dislike jazz 
and avoid it whenever possible, but my neighbor appar 
ently enjoys it and he seems to be healthy and sound 

It may be that jazz has evolved from faulty metabolism 
| am sure | do not know. Be that as it may, jazz is with 
us. Oh, America! the land of crazes, movements, prohi 
bitions, and jazz. Who among us would attempt to laugh 
down weird, wiley wooley, and winsome jazz? 

Action and reaction are equal. Selah! Nil despet 
andum! 

Cordially yours 


GAYLORD Yost 
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M. b. H. gives it as his opinion that “certain 
countries ought to demobilize and certain. singer 
ought to devocalize.” 
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\t Ann Arbor they go into musical criticism 
poetically. Recently Ossip Gabrilowitsch and his 
Detroit Orchestra appeared there. Promptly a 


local seribe broke into this epical flight 
For we like orchestral music 
From QOssip and his gang: 
Like the throaty tenor cellos 
And the harps that sweetly twang 
When the boom of kettle-drumming 
Stirs the jungle in our blood; 
When the spirit-thrilling trumpets 
Sweep us in a sounding flood; 


When the violins are sighing, 
And the double-bass bow-wows: 
When the bassoon sighs in trouble 
And the oboe meoww-oww-owws 


When the whole shebang goes crazy 
In its orgiastic way, 

Then we love to shout for Ossip 
He can surely make them play 
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Praise in prose comes to us from Lineoln, Neb.. 
one of whose fair daughters communicates: “| wish 
to say that | consider your column, ‘Variationettes,’ 
the most clever in America. I read many of the 
so-called personally conducted columns in the dailies, 
and, while | enjoy some of them now and again, 
] always regard your column as the best of them 
all, for they have every subject, like politics, sports, 
etc., to choose from, and you restrict all your 
comments solely to music. How do you do it, and 
continually find fresh things to say? | have been 
reading you for eight years, week in and week out, 
and your invention never seems to weaken, Are 
you going to keep it up forever?” What does our 
correspondent mean when she remarks that we say 
“fresh things’? But no; she merely means “novel 
things.” We have been writing this column so 
many more years than eight that we are afraid to 
give the exact figure. Yes, we intend to keep it up 
indefinitely. There is no limit to our cleverness 

LEONARD LIEBLING, 
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THE AMERICAN COMPOSER 


In considering the case of the American com- 
poser, people are prone to forget that his position, 
in his own country as well as abroad, is a very 
different one from that of his European contem- 
poraries. These composers, hard as their struggles 
may be, nevertheless have the possibility of being 
heard by the public, even when they write in large 
forms. The reasons for this are, first of all, that 
Kurope has a great number of local organizations, 
orchestras, opera houses, etc., in search of novelties ; 
econdly, the decidedly national “orientation” of 
;uropean conductors; and, thirdly, the personal 
relationship between conductors and composers. 
Let us be frank! A good half of all first perform- 
ances have their motive in friendship. A conductor 
produces the work of a schoolmate, a friend, a col- 
league or a former associate because it lies nearest 
to his heart. 

All these considerations practically do not exist in 
\merica. We have more orchestras today than ten 
years ago, thank goodness, but their repertories, 
quite naturally, are primarily not national, but inter- 
national. This, in itself, is an advantage to the 
public, but a disadvantage to the native composer 
\ German orchestra, casting about for a novelty, 
hits upon a German work in ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred; in fact, it never thinks of another 
work except when it wants to go out of its way to 
be unusual or “international.” The same is true of 
French orchestras with regard to French composi- 
tions. An American orchestra, quite to the con- 
trary, does not think of an American composition, 
except when it wants to go out of its way to be 
“American” or patriotic. 

his condition (which was the same in England 
until recently, but which, curiously enough, is not 
the same in Scandinavia, Czecho-Slovakia and other 
musically immature countries) is intensified and 
perpetuated by the fact that virtually all of our 
conductors are foreign-born and foreign-trained. 
Many of them lack the historical, traditional and 
racial background for the appreciation of specific 
\merican musical values (artistic values are also 
relative, not absolute!) It was as natural for a 
Dr. Muck to refuse a now widely appreciated 
American composition as “nigger music” (an op- 
probrious term in Europe) as it would be for a 
rench conductor to refuse at first sight a work by 
Brahms, as being heavy and scholastic. But after 
rahms had demonstrated his worth in Germany he 
was accepted also in France, What can American 
music expect to do in Europe, however, if it is not 
even recognized in America? 

lhe foreign conductor in America certainly has 
his national and personal preferences, and he cannot 
be blamed if they are not American. If Mr. X. 
produces a novelty by Klughardt or Dinkelspiel, he 
does so either because Herr Klughardt or Herr 
Dinkelspiel is a friend of his, or because he sincerely 
believes his composition to be better than the avail- 
able compositions of Americans. His training and 
personal predilections are the determining factors. 
Needless to say, however, Mr. American Composer 
has no such chance in Europe as the mediocre Euro- 
pean composer has in America, because—alas !- 
\mericans are not conducting in Europe any more 
than they are in America. 

Now an American composition must not be judged 
by the same standards as a German or a French 
work. An American work has a claim to being 
heard because it is American (provided, of course, 
that it is musicianly, and technically unobjection- 
able), just the same as a new—i. e., original—work 
ought to be heard because it is new. That con- 
temporaries are not always in a position to judge a 
work fairly has been proven innumerable times by 
history. The criticisms of Beethoven's “Fidelio,” 
after the first performance, were almost literally the 
same as those with which Schénberg is being con- 
signed to the cacophonists and charlatans today. 
This, while it does not prove that every badly criti- 
cised or misunderstood work is a masterpiece, does 
certainly prove that contemporary opinion is not the 
final arbiter of its merit. Only the benefit of 
repeated performance can set a work in the proper 
perspective in which it can be fairly judged. 

1 am not a chauvinist nor an art-patriot, but were 
| the Maecenes of an American orchestra I should 
attach one condition to my support: that the con- 
ductor, be he European or American, perform every 
year a variable but considerable number of native 
compositions selected by a mixed committee of 
American musicians. I do not agree with my 
esteemed colleague, writing under the head of “The 
American Composer’s Complaint,”* that “the time 
that would be needed to rehearse and play them 


* Musical Courier, February 3, 1921. 
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could be put to a more useful and worthy purpose.” 
His considerations for the audience are too great; 
the claim of the creative artist, whose aim is to give 
joy to the world, is far weightier, even if he does 
not at once succeed. Had Beethoven and Wagner 
considered their audiences, our audiences today 
would not listen in rapture to Beethoven and 
Wagner. 

Surely the condition that the French Government 
attaches to its subsidies—the performance of French 
works—has not hurt French art; it has secured 
hearings for such works as “Louise” and “Pelleas” 
and ‘“‘Ariane et Barbe-Bleue.” If there is no genius, 
certainly no subsidy will create one; but if such a 
policy will help one single genius that docs exist to 
reach his’ public, its purpose is justified a thousand 
times. Every work of art is the concentrated 
product of generations; only the minutest percent- 
age of the total has lasting value. To obtain thai 
grain of gold we must produce much ore. Per- 
formance is the spur to production, and it is the 
school of practical experience as well, without which 
nothing in the world can become perfect. 

And there is one more condition that I should 
attach to my support of an American orchestra: 
that at the side of the foreign conductor there must 
be an American associate or assistant—an assistant 
who does not exist on paper only, but who really 
conducts. And if no such conductor with the 
necessary practical experience is available, | should 
send him somewhere—to Europe, if necessary—to 
get that experience. In the course of a generation 
America, like England, can and must produce its 
own brood of conductors, or we shall forever re- 
main, musically, a vassal of Europe. 

You cannot establish America’s musical indepen- 
dence merely by asserting it. It is foolish to say 
that American music is equal to or better than that 
of other countries, and to inveigle an incredulous 
public into listening to such talk. American music, 
it is true, needs no apology, for no high endeavor 
needs an apology, but it needs encouragement— 
conscious encouragement. American audiences must 
be told to listen to American music because it is 
American, and, by and by, they will discover, of 
their own accord, that it is good. 

Let us consider the example of other countries. 
Sweden, Norway, Finland, all perform their native 
music and see that it is performed in other countries 
~even in Germany. Italy’s symphonic renaissance 
is a conscious movement, and the public is being 
deliberately educated into appreciating modern 
Italian instrumental music. No one thinks of apolo- 
gizing for this or explaining it. If the public does 
not like it, it can go hang. 

But it does like it. In the last analysis every 
people likes its own music best, because it is rooted 
in the race. But—music must not be dished up as 
an exotic. Exotics spoil one’s taste for native goods. 
If we cultivate our own artistic self-respect, Europe, 
too, will respect us, and not until then, 
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CORRUGATED EGGS 


According to the Weekly Dispatch, London, an 
English chicken breeder put a corrugated iron roof 
on his hen house, with the result that one of his 
high-strung, nervous, impressionable, supersensitive 
hens at once began to lay corrugated eggs. Well, 
why not? If a natural born composer of sentimental 
ballads takes to writing corrugated music after a 
season of Brahms, why should not a simple-minded 
hen be moved to alter the surface of her product 
when she sees a wrinkled roof above her? Environ- 
ment counts for much. We have known innocent 
hymn writers to develop symptoms of Debussy and 
Stravinski merely by going to concerts. And it is 
doubtless true that some newspapers employ as 
critics men without musical knowledge, who have 
acquired the habits, manners and faces of real music 
critics from the environment of operas and recitals. 
Therefore, if environment can make such an im- 
pression on the skull of an ignoramus, why should 
not a metal roof affect the more delicate shell of 
an egg? 


ITALIAN FIDELITY 


Mascagni wept at the triumph of his new opera, 
“Il Piccolo Marat,” at its first performance at the 
Costanzi Theater, Rome. He was called out forty- 
five times by the delighted audience. The fidelity 
of the Italians to their idol is as touching as it is 
astonishing. Every work that the composer of 
“Cavalleria” has brought out has received the same 
rousing welcome. Most of them have proved worth- 
less, but that seems to make no difference to his 
staunch and faithful admirers, 
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OPERA BOOKS, GOOD AND BAD 


Some stories are entirely unsuitable for presenta- 
tion on the operatic stage. We do not refer to 
immoral stories at all, but to certain ideal creations 
which can be imagined only, and not represented by 
the physically alive and human beings of an opera 
company. A sculptor, for instance, cannot produce 
a marble angel which will float unsupported in the 
air. A painter can put a whole battalion of flying 
creatures stationary in the sky, but cannot give them 
actual movement. A poet can give nothing but a 
verbal description of events and persons. The 
dramatist likewise has his limitations. He cannot 
lay hold on every imagined creature and make it 
survive the ordeal of a stage appearance in the 
shape of a human being. 

Shakespeare himself knew perfectly well that 
Oberon and Puck and Caliban could never’ be 
properly represented by boys and girls and men. 
One of Shakespeare’s actors asks the audience to 
imagine the rest: “Still be kind, and eke out our 
performance with your mind.” 

Yet, with all the best intentions in the world, the 
audience cannot supply dramatic life to an un- 
dramatic story. 

The English composer, Stephen Philpot, must 
have recognized the disquieting fact that no music 
that he or any other musician might write could 
save the undramatic drama of “Dante and Beatrice” 
from failure on the stage. It could furnish the 
motive of a symphonic poem, perhaps, but never be 
made into a play. Beatrice cannot be changed into 
flesh and bone. Beatrice, the dream of a poet, a 
disembodied spirit in an imagined paradise, a radiant 
image in the brain of a genius, vanishes into thin 
air when a soprano walks across the stage and 
opens her mouth to sing earthly music with violins 
and horns, woodwind and drums, supplying the 
necessary harmonic and dynamic support. If the 
opera should have a certain amount of success, the 
reason will be that the meetings and partings and 
songs of a tenor and a soprano interest the public. 
The tenor and the soprano, however, cannot be 
accepted as embodiments of Dante and Beatrice. 
The young woman in the play wears costumes of 
the period in which the daughter of Portinari lived, 
and the man is dressed to resemble Dante Alighieri. 
Superficially the resemblance is right—the physical 
resemblance. 

Can Petrarch’s Laura be put upon the stage? An 
equally futile drama might be made by representing 
the lost Lenore of Poe’s “Raven.” Beatrice, Laura, 
Lenore, are creatures of the imagination. In the 
words of Charles Lamb: “We are nothing ; less than 
nothing, and dreams. We are only what might have 
been, and must wait upon the tedious shores of 
Lethe millions of ages before we have existence.” 

The successful opera book must be a compromise. 
It cannot be perfectly true to nature and still be 
suited to a musical accompaniment. The spectator 
has only one eye for the play. He never forgets he 
is sitting in an opera house surrounded by a closely 
packed crowd of human beings. No drama cau 
make him oblivious to that fact. The play must be 
passably interesting and at the same time offer scope 
for the composer. The music must not be so 
strictly true to the dramatic action that it becomes 
restless or monotonous and devoid of purely musi- 
cal effects which are not necessarily related to the 
drama at all. An operatic audience has only a 
divided attention for the complete work. Some- 
times the music claims the most attention. Then 
the vocal tones of certain great singers dominate. 
Now and then the play itself is the thing, and occa- 
sionally the costumes and the scenery make the most 
effect on the senses. The opera is an artificial 
product, none the less enjoyable to the operatic pub- 
lic for being essentially artificial. 

Many years. ago the German philosopher Schlegel 
wrote: “The best prescription for the composition 
of the text of an opera is to give a poetical sketch, 
which may afterwards be filled up and colored by 
the other arts. This anarchy of the arts, where 
music, dancing and decoration endeavor to surpass 
each other by the most profuse display of dazzling 
charms, constitutes the very essence of the opera. 
The fantastic magic of the opera consists altogether 
in the luxurious competition of the different means, 
and in the perplexity of an overpowering super- 
fluity. The costume of the opera ought to be 
dazzling and overladen with ornaments.” 

Let us add that every successful opera is not 
perfect in every respect. Sometimes the play lags 
and sometimes the music is insipid or ugly. 

But Schlegel was undoubtedly right in prescrib- 
ing the limits and extents of opera. The composer 
who is born to write the world’s operas, however. 
will not require instruction from us. ; 
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FIRST SCANDINAVIAN BACH 
FESTIVAL HELD IN CHRISTIANIA 


By Dr. Adolph Aber 


Special Correspondent of the Musical Courier 


Christiania, May 30, 1921.—In these parlous times it is 
a relief to the large Bach community in Germany to follow 
the spread of the Bach movement abroad. Once his art 
has taken firm root in Scandinavia, it will hardly be pos- 
sible, so far as human wisdom can predict, to eradicate it 
again. Certainly not so long as the Lutheran Church in 
Norway possesses leaders animated by such deep love of 
art and refinement of understanding as is Bishop Jens 
Tandberg, who accepted the honorary chairmanship on the 
committee of this first Scandinavian Bach Festival. He is 
the type of cleric Luther would have delighted in: a man 
fully aware of music’s great power over humanity and 





BISHOP JENS 
President of the first Scandinavian Bach Festival at 
Christiania, 


TANDBERG, 


who gladly gives it the position it can justly claim. The 
numerous speeches Bishop Tandberg made during the fes- 
tival revealed him to be a Bach scholar of the first degree 
who will guard against neglect of the master’s grand art. 

The external reason for the celebration was really pro- 
vided by the jubilee of Norway’s largest mixed choir, the 
Cecilia Society of Christiania. Following an invitation it 
extended to him, Prof. Karl Straube, the present Thomas 
Cantor at Leipsic, traveled to Christiania to prepare the 
festival by weeks of long and painstaking labor, and finally 
to conduct it in truly exemplary fashion. Straube, well 
known in Norway by reason of his most successful concert 
tour with the St. Thomas’ Choir of Leipsic, was nightly 
overwhelmed by a storm of enthusiastic applause such as 
Christiania had never experienced before. 

The first festival concert took place at St. Saviour’s 
Church and was dedicated solely to ecclesiastical music 
it was ushered in by Arild Sandvold, an organ pupil on 
Straube’s, whose fine rendering was able to gioss over all 
the shortcomings of the church organ, which is not of 
latest, technical perfection. 

Of the more important choral works there were heard 
in this concert the cantata, “Wachet auf! ruft uns die 
Stimme” and the grand “Magnificat,” two compositions that 
may be said to be a test for the virtuosity of any choir. 
The result was surprising in very many respects, especially 
for all who still uphold the conviction that voices grow 
harder the more northward one comes. Last year, on the 
occasion of the Mahler Festival at Amsterdam, this opinion 
was proved to be erroneous, and of pronouncing the chief 
quality of the Cecilia Society's chorus consisted in an 
agreeable softness of vocal tone that almost bordered on 
the ideal. Sopranos and tenors retain a harmonious dark 
timbre even in the highest register, never become sharp or 
pointed, and thus are never heard in excess above the con- 
traltos and basses. During the first choral performances 
there was a slight lack of technical certainty in the ensem- 
ble, but the work improved greatly in the course of the 
evening, and was absolutely perfect in the “Magnificat.” 
The soloists were entirely satisfactory. 

THE SecuLAR Works, 

The opening day of the Bach Festival had shown be- 
yond contradiction that no rash experiment was being 
carried out, but that the performances were well worthy 
of the name of Bach. Even after the first night, the total 
results fully came up to the high expectations. The two 
intermediate days were devoted to Bach’s secular compo- 
sitions and afforded a comprehensive oversight of his work 
in this direction by means of two orchestral and chamber 
music concerts. 

Of the solo numbers pride of place must be given to 
Adolf Busch’s masterly reading of the D minor partita for 
violin alone (with the celebrated chaconne), Alexander 
Schuster’s interpretation of a suite for cello in G major, 
and Josef Pembaur’s playing of the chromatic fantasy and 
fugue. 

Each of these concerts comprised a solo cantata. On 
the first evening it was “Non sa che sia dolore,” in which 
Elizabeth Rethberg’s glorious soprano voice, supported by 
an absolutely musical conception, aroused unanimous ad- 


miration; on the second, the cantata, “Schlage doch, ge- 
wiinschte Stunde,” to which Emmi Leisner imparted life 
and technical perfection. 

The concerto grosso form, in which Bach so delighted, 
was represented by the fourth Brandenburg concerto in G 
major and the concerto for piano, flute and violin. The 
soloists of the first were Adolph Busch (violin), Axel 
Andersen (flute) and A. Kleven (flute); of the second, 
Josef Pembaur (piano), Hugo Kolberg (violin) and Axel 
Andersen (flute). Two fine orchestral suites, that in D 
major (with the aria) and B minor (with flute soli), were 
also rendered in happiest perfection, especially as far as 
the tempi were concerned. 

The second evening closed with the Dramma per musica 
entitled “Hercules at the Crossways,” which can hardly be 
listened to today in unabridged form without tiring the 
auditor. The parts of this harmless drollerie were very 
happily taken by Emmi Leisner (Hercules), Hans Liss- 
mann (Virtue), Elizabeth Rethberg (Lust) and Dr. Wolf- 
gang Rosenthal (Mercury). The final chorus gave the 
Caecilia Society an opportunity to prove its mettle in these 
lighter fields of song as well. Prof. Karl Strube was the 
subject of liveliest acclamations at the close of this con- 
cert, which took place in the great hall of the university. 

FinaL “Passton” We tt Done. 

The artistic program of the Bach Festival came to its 
close with a second concert at St. Saviour’s Church, con 
sisting of the “Passion According to St. John.” It was an 
occasion of special honor for the St. Caecilia Society, after 
the soloists having occupied the chief positions during the 
previous days. Now that it is all over and past, we may 
state it as our honest opinion that Norway possesses in 
this association a mixed choir capable of fulfilling every 
task set it and which can approach the most difficult writ- 
ings of modern literature with assurance of utter success. 
The voices, in spite of the severe physical strain of the 
festival, retained their standard and sounded just as fresh 
and soft in the final chorus of the “Passion” as in the open- 
ing bars of the “Wachet Auf” cantata, which ushered in 
the festival. 

It i is well known that the short choral pieces of the “Pas- 
sion” contain unusual difficulties. The choir mastered them 
with apparent ease. Professor Straube’s energetic and in- 
cessant work had succeeded in initiating the vocalists into 
Bach’s art and the style of his period. This greater 
stylistic familiarity with Bach may be regarded as one of 
the greatest merits of the whole festival and will certainly 
long outlast its historic significance. 

Festiva Notes. 

A festival address was prepared for the occasion by 
Arne Van Erpekum-Sem. It is of permanent value on 
account of its history of the Cecilia Society and a cleverly 
written annotation of the works on the program. 

The jubilee celebration of the Caecilia Society took place 
at the close of the musical performances in the Rococo 
Hall of the Grand Hotel, when numerous representatives 





PROF. KARL STRAUBE, 


Thomas Church, 
director of the Christiania Bach Festival. 


Cantor of St. Leipsic, and the artistic 


of the Norwegian Government, as well as Norwegian com- 
posers and press men, gathered. Prof. Karl Straube, 
the artistic leader of the festival, and Sinding-Larsen, 
president of the Caecilia Society, were duly honored on this 
occasion as well. None of the participants of the Bach 
Festival will ever forget the beautiful spring days spent 
in Christiania. 


A New Piastro 


A son was born last week to Mr. and Mrs. Mishel 
Piastro. Mr. Piastro is the well known Russian violinist. 


I SEE THAT— 


According to a report from Munich, Mme. Matzenauer 
will be married next Satyrday in Carlsbad to Floyd 
Clotzbach. 

Reinald Werrenrath is making a hit in London 

Almost $40,000 has been subscribed for the season of con- 
certs at the Stadium this summer 

Asheville, N. C., has been chosen for the meeting place for 

* the next N. F. M. C. Biennial. 

The season of 1920-21 has been the greatest in the history 
of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 

Irma Seydel has returned for a three months’ concert tour 

A son was born last week to Mr. and Mrs. Mishel Piastro 

Ida Geer Weller now is under the management of the 
National Concerts, Inc. 

Stransky will conduct the first half of the next season of 
the Philharmonic and Mengelberg the second half 
Myra Hess will start her first American concert tour in 

January. 

Michio Itow, the Japanese 
Princess Theater 

Israel Vichnin won honorable mention at the recent con 
test for the Stokowski medal 

Alma Simpson has returned from a successful Cuban tour 

The music critics of London hailed Toscha Seidel as “a 
great violinist.” 

Per Nielsen director of the Westminster College of Music, 
has gone to Europe for the summer 

The Presbyterian Assembly indorsed the letter issued to 
clergymen by the National Association of Organists 

Victor Harris has returned from Europe and will teach 
during the summer at Easthampton 

Walter Anderson has been in the managerial business for 
sixteen years 

Sadie M. Quinn, of Norwich, is studying for the summer 
at the American Institute of Applied Music 

Johanna Beyerlee is the teacher of Devorna Nadworney, one 
of the prize winners at the recent Tri-Cities contest 

Marie de Kyzer Cumming will sing at Wesleyan University 
next week, 

Grace Northrup will conduct a six weeks’ vocal course in 
San Francisco, beginning July 15 
John Powell, the pianist, made his debut as 

the recent Norfolk Festival 

Rutherford, N. J., has a symphony orchestra under the 
direction of A. C. Metz 

Aeolian Hall and Town Hall are to rent next season for 
$250 a night 

Nadine Morton has succeeded to the class of the late Abbie 
Clarkson at Tottenville, S. 

Vincent D'Indy has been engaged to conduct a pair of the 
3oston Symphony Orchestra concerts 

Rinaldo Sidoli, violinist, was arrested and charged with 
stealing $14,000 in Liberty Bonds from the National 
Park Bank 

Kansas City., Mo., is to have a 
orchestra 

The First Pennsylvania Council National Association of 
Organists’ Convention was held in Lancaster 

Estelle Liebling will present some new music never before 
heard in the metropolis when she sings for the Society 
of Friends of Music next season 

Mascagni was recalled forty-five times when his new opera, 
“Il Piccolo Marat,” was presented in Rome 

Charlotte Peege will sing with the Leman Orchestra on the 
Atlantic City Steel Pier on August 7 

George Fischer was unanimously elected president of the 
Music Publishers of the United States 

Mrs. E. B. McConnell (Minnie M.) will reopen her New 
York vocal studios on July 1 

The Cincinnati College of Music has been reorganized on 
a stock-sharing basis 

The summer season of the Zoo opera in Cincinnati will 
open on June 26. 

50,000 school children of 
President Harding 

Schumann-Heink gave five concerts in Tokyo 

The first Scandinavian Bach Festival was held recently in 
Christiania. 

Mrs. John F, Lyons, of Fort Worth, 
dent of the N. F. M. ¢ 

D'Albert’s opera, “Sirocco,” was given its first perform 
ance in Darmstadt last month. 

Mary Garden is searching Germany for an Isolde 

Benno Kantrowitz, active in Leipsic for the past twenty 
years, intends to locate in New York 

Chicago will have Sunday afternoon opera next season 

Marguerite D’Alvarez is booked for twenty-five concerts in 
London and the provinces 

Percy Grainger deserved the ovation given him when he 
conducted the Goldman Concert Band last Friday 

Arthur Kraft, Chicago tenor, has filled over seventy engage- 
ments this season besides his church work 

Carrie Dunning will hold a Normal Class in the 
Dunning System in New York in September 

Susoni’s two new operas, “Turandot” and “Arlecchino,” 
were enthusiastically received in Berlin 

Francis Rogers has gone to England for three manths 

Jozef Kiwinski is said to be one of the greatest living 
Chopin exponents 

Sonya Medvedieff’s Coast-to-Coast tour ends on July 6 

Victor Kuzdo will spend six weeks in Chicago and teach 
two days each week in the Fine Arts Building 

The Manhattan Opera House was scheduled to be sold 
auction yesterday 

Luigi Curci, former husband of Amelita Galli-Curci, has 
taken out his first citizenship papers 

Germaine Schnitzer tells of how she was held up on the 
Austrian frontier as a smuggler 

Nelson Illingworth’s repertory includes over 800 songs 

Caruso’s wedding gift to Nina Morgana was a diamond 
ring, and to the groom, Bruno Zirato, he gave a sub- 
stantial check 


dancer, is appearing at the 


a conductor at 


permanent symphony 


Washington, D. C., sang for 


Texas, now is presi- 


Louise 


The New York College of Music and the New York Con- 
servatory of Music are nearly fifty years old 
Adelaide Gescheidt teaches voice by a system based on 


scientific knowledge of the human instrument 
The Chicago offices of the Musicat Courier have been 
moved from Room 620 to 630, to 820 to 830, of the same 


building G. N, 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


50,000 WASHINGTON SCHOOL CHILDREN 
SING FOR PRESIDENT HARDING 


As a Climax to City’s Music Week, the Great Army of Youngsters Assembled in the Form of a Great Wheel on the 
“Ellipse,” the Beautiful Stretch of Green Back of the White House 


Washington, D. C., June 6, 1921.—As climax to Wash 
ngton’s Music Week, 50,000 school children sang for Presi- 
dent Harding. They were assembled in the form of a 
yreat wheel on the “Ellipse,” the beautiful stretch of green 
tack of the White House. This wheel has been in the 
ing for many a year and it is fitting that the President 
United States, by his unreserved indorsement of 


f these 

ill things musical, should place the last spoke therein 
Following the words of dedication pronounced by Doctor 
Simon, the President said: 


| want to make my acknowledgment simply. Namely, 
that into the character of Music Week you have brought 
the most remarkable climax I have ever seen. I have 
heard mothers crooning their lullabies to their children 
|! have heard great choruses, great orchestras, but never 
hefore such unison as from these children as they spoke 
their words of greeting to me.” 
Then with his finger raised impressively he had con 
cluded 
lhat’s the supreme music of my life.” 
\ bill for the establishment of a national conservatory 
f music and branches has been before the Congress for 


Club of Washington. The Rubinstein Club is a choral club 
of women limited to one hundred members. It was or- 
ganized twelve years ago for the study of the best music 
for women’s voices. It has always stood for the best and 
has numbered many of the foremost solo singers of Wash- 
— in its membership.” 

The Friday Morning Music Club, Alice Stier Byrnes 
pre -sident, is composed of resident and semi-resident women, 
giving during the winters a weekly program of the best 
music and having only artists as soloists and assisting 
artists. Special composer programs predominate. A pro- 
gram of all American works and a composition of Bach 
are featured always. 

Rollin Bond, director of the Washingtonians’ Civic Light 
Opera Company, has the able assistance of his wife, Gene- 
vieve Farnell Bond, as dramatic coach in all the many 
opera productions he has put on in Washington. Mrs. 

jond gives hours of unremunerated time to the proper 
coaching of principals and choruses of these operas as an 
assistance to her husband in his efforts to raise these 
really community productions above the mediocre and ama- 
teur stage. In this effort Mr. Bond has had with him from 


Jane 23,.1921 
Music of London, was guest of honor last week at the home 
of Mrs. C. A. Hawley, a pupil. 

Gurle Louise Corey presented her pupils in monopera- 
logue at the home of Mr. and Mrs. E. C. Fowler. Eliza- 
beth Coombs was accompanist. 

Constance and Charles Seeger, so called “trailing musi- 
cians,” crossing the continent as they have in a Ford and 
trailer, have given several priyate and other affairs during 
their stay in Washington, probably the most inte resting 
being that given at the Belasco Theater when “all society’ 
was there. 

As usual when Helen Corbin Heinl plays, keen interest 
centered in her piano recital given at the Arts Club of 
Washington as her contribution to “Music Week.” Mrs. 
Heinl had as assisting artist, Ernest Lent, cellist. 

Francis Otis Lloyd, pianist, and Royal M. Tinker, bari- 
tone, gave a concert in the Playhouse, June 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul Bleydon gave a most interesting pro- 
gram at the Arts Club of Washington, Sunday evening 
assisted by their pupils, when “Folk Song Epic,” arranged 
by Mrs. Bleydon, was heard. Mrs. Bleydon is one of the 
most accomplished accompanists of Washington. 

The spring recital by pupils of the King-Smith studio 
was given Tuesday evening, May 31 Dick Roor. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY CONCERTS 


FourtH Concert, JUNE 13. 
The second week of concerts on the Green of Columbia 
University, given by Edwin Franko Goldman and his ex- 
cellent band, opened Monday evening, June 





Today from New York the 
announcement is made that Jeannette M 
Thurber and her board of trustees will estab 
lish headquarters of the National Conserva 
tory of Music in Washington. This makes 
iwo organizations in the field working ap 
parently for the same object. The more the 
better so long as they arrive. In this connec 
tion it is well to point to several excellent 
conservatories of music fully established in 
Washington having faculties of the best and 
meritorious private teachers of 


everal years 


to numerous 
Sie 

The sudden death of Samuel Monroe 
Fabian, following so quickly his great artistic 
help to Washington's Music Week, has left 
many in deep sorrow. Many loyal students 
and friends will long remember him for his 
efforts in developing latent talent, though his 
authoritative playing of Chopin will ever re 
There is no need to yse 
the word “uplift” in reference to Fabian’s 
work as musician; it was always of the mind 
ind heart, the finest 

lo Arthur M Abell, of the Musicat 
Courrer, President Harding addressed the 
following letter 

rHE WHITE HOUSE 


ASHINGTON 


main an mspiration 


April 8, 1921 

My Dear Mr, Abell: 
What you have written to me about the effort 

to develop interest in and taste for good music in 
Washington, and, indeed, throughout the nation, has 
ery much appealed to me, perhaps in part because 
1 very little of an amateur myself, | 


ay been 4 
kr a it has been said that arts have not always been so much favored 
under republican as monarchic forms of government, but I think a 
fair survey will justify a very frank difference of opinion on that 
point Surely, the encouragement of the arts in Greece and in 
can hardly be cite! in 


France under the institutions of democracy 
support of such a thesis, Likewise, the history of our own and the 
ther American republics I think justifies the opinion that artistic 
taste and interest may quite as well flourish under the popular as 
under the monarchistic establishment, 

At any rate, | very much sympathize with the effort, such as you 
suggest, for the betterment of taste and the expansion of popular 
interest in good music You have my best wishes for the success 
of your efforts in that direction, 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Warren G. Harpine 
Mr. Arthur M. Abell, 

1726 Q Street N.W 
Speaking of “music week” Blanche Muir Dalgleish, 
president of the Rubinstein Club, said: ‘ 

“To see America take the first place in the world of 
music, and to have Washington the first place in America, 
is the aim of the officers and members of the Rubinstein 


FREEMANTEL 


Tenor 
431 Fite Avenne (4th floor) New York 





PRESIDENT HARDING RECEIVING THE LYRE. 


his first Washington performance Estelle Murry, who has 
been of inestimable value in placing the professional stamp 
on his accomplishments. Another singer who adds much 
to the whole is Ruth Peters, pupil of Edna Bishop Daniel. 

Col. and Mrs. Charles L. Frailey were hosts at the Arts 
Club of Washington last week when Colonel Frailey gave 
an illustrated lecture on the “Soul and Body of the Violin.” 

During “Music Week” Edith B. Athey with Mr. Jones, 
baritone, of Baltimore, reopened the Hamline M. E. Church 
organ which has just been overhauled and fully repaired. 
The organ in the First Congregational Church, which has 
just been opened, was dedicated by Harry Edward Mueller. 

Recitals by pupils of both the Washington Conservatory 
of Music and Bessie N. Wild were given during the month. 

Mrs. Robert H. Dalgleish presented her pupils in re- 
cital June 3, assisted by Mrs. Howard Blandy, pianist; Ruth 
Jones, cellist ; Ruby Standford, violinist, and {omy Acara, 
flutist. 

Mary Helen Howe, soprano, sang at the Capitol during 
“Music Week” and had the assistance of Vera Ellett, pian- 
ist. 

Lookie Kincer gave one of a — of pupils concerts on 
June 3, in the rooms of the Y. W. C. A. David Nemser, 
violinist, assisted. 

Claude Robeson’s organ pupils gave their annual recital 
last week in the Mt. Pleasant Congregational Church. 

Sylvan Levin received a diploma in piano from the Pea- 
body Conservatory of Music of Baltimore last week. 

William Shakespeare, fellow of the Royal Academy of 
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DEAR MR. FOCH :— 


. With kindest regards, 





I cannot refrain from congratulating you on the manner 
you conducted my “TIEFLAND” 


splendidly acquitted yourself of your task. 


Yours sincerely, 


February 12, 1912. = 


last night. You have 


EUGENE D’ALBERT. 


{LAURA 
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13, and attracted by far the largest and most 
appreciative audience so far this season. The 
program contained the “Rakoczy” march 
from “The Damnation of Faust,” Berlioz; 
overture to “Oberon,” Weber ; andante from 
the fifth symphony, Beethoven; reminiscences 
of “Tannhauser,” Wagner; two Norwegian 
dances, Grieg; “Habanera” from “Carmen,” 
Bizet; waltz, “Artists’ Life,” Johann Strauss, 
and excerpts from “Robin Hood,” De Koven. 
In addition to these, Mr. Goldman gave as 
encores Sousa’s “Semper Fidelis” march and 
his own popular “Sagamore March” and “A 
Bit of Syncopation.” 

Frida Klink, contralto, was well received 
She sang with much charm the “Habanera’’ 
from “Carmen,” and as an encore gave Cad 
man’s “At Dawning.” Following this she 
was recalled time and again, but refused to 
give additional encores. 

Firrn Concert, JuNE 15. 

The fifth concert of the season at Colum 
bia University given by the Goldman Conce:t 
Band, Edwin Franko Goldman, conductor 
was presented Wednesday evening, June 15 
The popularity attained by Mr. Goldman and 
his excellent band is evidenced in the in- 
creased attendance at each concert. According 
to reports over 10,000 people were present at 
this performance. 

The program, a particularly interesting one, 
was enjoyed by the large audience, and com 
“Swedish Coronation” march, Svendsen; overture, 

Aulis,” Gluck; “Albumleaf,” Wagner ; ex 
“Faust,” Gounod; symphonic poem, “Danse 
Macabre,” Saint-Saéns; air from “The bir spe of 
Saeckingen,” Nessler; valse, “Star of the Evening,” Gold- 
man, and “Evolution of Dixie,” Lake. 

The novelty of the concert was Edwin Franko Gold- 
man’s valse, “Star of the Evening,” composed in November, 
1920, and dedicated to Mrs. Simon Frankel, one of the 
liberal supporters of the Columbia University concerts. 
This particularly pleasing and effective number, which was 
heard for the first time on this occasion, won the approval 
of all present, and was redemanded. The encores ren- 
dered by the band were the barcarolle from “The Tales 
of Hoftman,” Offenbach, and Edwin Franko Goldman's 
popular “Cherokee” march. 

SixtH Concert, JUNE 17, 

Despite the inclement weather, an audience of enormous 
size attended the sixth of the series of cones rts by the 
Goldman Concert Band, Edwin Franko Goldman, con- 
ductor, on Friday evening, June 17, which on this occasion 
was given in the gymnasium of Columbia University. 
Throughout the entire performance the enthusiasm of the 
audience was pronounced. 

Part I of the program was devoted exclusively to com- 
positions by Tschaikowsky, comprising the march, “Solo- 
nelle,” overture 1812, barcarolle as well as andante from 
the first movement and march from the third movement 
of the “Pathetique” symphony. Conductor Goldman pre- 
sented these standard works with intelligence and author- 
ity. Following the rendition of the overture, the applause 
was so sincere and prolonged that the entire band was 
obliged to arise to acknowledge the appreciation. 

Part II opened with Edwin Franko Goldman’s “Suna- 
pee” march, dedicated to Regina V. G. Millheiser, an 
ardent supporter of these concerts, who was in the audi- 
ence. The encores following this number were Goldman's 
“Star of the Evening” waltz and “Sagamore” march. 

Percy Grainger, who appeared as guest conductor, re- 
ceived an ovation upon entering the stage. His two popu- 
lar numbers—‘“Colonial Song” (original composition) and 
“Molly on the Shore” (Irish reel)—were received with 
thunderous applause. Recall after recall was accorded Mr. 
Grainger which finally resulted in the presentation of his 
“Shepherd's Hey.” The warmth and inspiration which Mr 
Grainger infused into his work and into the members of 
the band was particularly noteworthy. It was a perform- 
ance of Grainger’s compositions which will be long and 
pleasantly remembered by all who attended. 

The two closing numbers were “Meditation” from 
“Thais,” Massenet, and excerpts from “The Mikado.” 


Kathrine Murdoch to Sing at Elks’ Mardi Gras 


Kathrine Murdoch will spend most of the summer at her 
former home in Indianapelis, Ind. She will, however, sing 
at a number of concerts during the summer months. On 
June 28, Miss Murdoch will appear as soloist at the Elks’ 
Mardi Gras to be held in Chippewa Falls, Wis. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


Mme. Schnitzer Tells How She Was 
Held Up on Austrian Frontier as a Smuggler 


Only One Unpleasant Experience Mars Artist's European Tour—Greets Surprised Fisherwoman at Boulogne in Her 
Delight to Be in France—Calls the Famous Fursy’s Bluff 


$4 UT how can Mme. Schnitzer be back in this country 
when she only just went away and she had ever so 
many engagements to fill in Europe?” I asked with 
some surprise when informed that Germaine Schnitzer was 
again in America. 

Being somewhat afflicted with the disease common among 
inhabitants from the State of Missouri, I determined to be 
shown, and accordingly found myself a little while later 
knocking at the door of the pianist’s suite in one of the 
big apartment hotels overlooking Central Park 

Mme. Schnitzer herself opened it, and gave me a cordial 
welcome, laughing heartily over my incredulity when I 
told her of my surprise. 

“But I was gone almost three months,” she explained, 
“and although that is only a short time, still much can be 
accomplished. You see, you are still thinking of travel 
conditions as they prevailed during the war. Now I had 
no trouble, as you can readily see by the fact that I ap 
peared in Vienna, Czecho Slovakia, Roumania, Poland and 
Paris during that time.” 

Sut didn’t you have trouble with visas and red tape?” 
| questioned, still almost unable to believe my ears. 

“Only once, and that was a most unpleasant experience, 
| can assure you,” and Mme. Schnitzer made a wry grim 
mace which told even more plainly than words just how 
unpleasant it had been. 

\n UNPLEASANT EXPERIENCE ON THE AUSTRIAN FRONTIER. 

“It was on the Austrian frontier on my return to France 
My sister was with me and they did nothing to her, but for 
some reason they insisted that I was carrying gold out of 
that poor country. It was in vain that my sister expostu 
lated. In vain did she remind them that I had given the 
proceeds of my concerts in Vienna to the fund for the 
relief of the babies, which is popularly known as_ the 
Hoover relief. They were willing to grant all that, but 
still persisted in their belief that | was smuggling. Now, 
do I really look so like a smuggler?” she asked naively. 

“Well, there was nothing for it but to get out and he 
searched, which is not at all a pleasant sensation. Not 
only is the feeling of being under suspicion decidedly un 
comfortable, but there is the bother of getting completely 
undressed when you know it is all perfectly useless. But 
let's forget that and talk of more pleasant things. 

Tue Artist AND THE FISHERWOMAN OF BOULOGNE, 

“It was so nice to be back in France after all these years, 
for I haven't been there since the war began. I am very 
fond of America, of course; it is my home and the home 
of my husband and children, but I couldn’t help feeling so 
glad to see my dear France again that I cried a little. 

“IT landed at Boulogne, that dear old funny fishing 
town on the English Channel. As I walked down the 


street after leaving the boat, the first person I met was an 
old peasant, a fisherwoman, evidently returning from the 
boulangerie, for she had a huge loaf of bread tucked under 
her arm. She was only a poor, ignorant peasant, of course, 
but she was French and I was in France again, and before I 
knew what I was doing I had thrown my arms about her 
neck and had kissed her on both cheeks. 

“Of course, she was surprised. Wouldn't you have 
been? But when I told her I was an artist who had been 





GERMAINE SC HNITZE R, 


Pianist. 


away from France for several years and that I was so 
glad to be back that I just couldn't help it, she welcomed 
me with all the fervor and sincerity which makes the 
French peasant unlike any other. She called to several of 
her friends who were passing and in no time all—there 
was quite a little group—were welcoming me back to 
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France. Never before did I appreciate just how much such 
a welcome meant. 
Soto Our Houses 1n VIENNA. 

“And it must have been prophetic, for every place I went 
people had not forgotten me, but were as sweet and kind 
as they could be. My first appearance was in Vienna, and 
the manager told me that two weeks before my concert the 
place had been sold out, and that people were bribing the 
ushers in order to get standing room. When I came out 
that night and saw them all and heard their welcoming 
applause, my eyes were so filled with tears that I could 
scarcely find my way to the piano. But it did give such a 
comforting sensation to know they liked me and were so 
friendly. 

Having read the newspaper accounts of Mme. Schnitzer’s 
remarkable success in Vienna, where she played several 
engagements, and of her success in the other countries 
already mentioned, it was quite easy to understand how 
such an enthusiastic audience must have affected the artist. 

Anp Paris! 

“And then we came back to Paris! Paris is lovely, and 
my stay there was quite perfect. It was such a joy to go 
up and down those beautiful streets, to visit those fascinat 
ing shops, where one wouldn't be human if one didn’t buy 
to the limit Of one’s pocketbook. Now, you know I'm 
right,” she continued with a little laugh when she saw the 
smile on her visitor’s face, and the latter was forced to 
agree. 

“And it was like old times to go about with my brother 
and sister, of whom I am very fond, and whom I had not 
seen for so long. One night we went to one of thios 
famous places in Montmartre, where artists are fond of 
congregating and which is. very fascinating with the 
souvenirs which its artist patrons have bestowed upon it 
Fursy was the name of the proprietor host, and if there is 
one thing for which Fursy is a stickler it is that his patron 
shall arrive in time. 

M. Fursy’s Biurr CAutep, 

“We had been warned of this, of course, 
tions were all right, but as is often the case under such 
circumstances, we were delayed and in consequence a few 
minutes late. As luck would have it, our seats were directly 
in front of the platform, and it was necessary to walk th 
entire length of the hall in order to reach them. Very 
quietly we hurried, hoping that luck would be with us 
But no! We were seen by Fursy, who made a mocking 
bow and called every one’s attention to our tardiness 

“Having reached my place, I resolved to give him as 
good as he sent and, returning his bow, I remarked with 
exaggerated politeness : 

“*But surely Monsieur would permit a lady and an artist 
to do everything in her power to make herself beautiful 
even at the cost of being late.’ 

**And so madame is an artist,’ he returned with another 
low bow and a tone which implied his unbelief 

“A little nettled, I said, quietly enough, ‘Yes, I am 
pianist.’ 


and our inten 


(Continued on page 58) 














~The New York Tribune. 


virtues. 


Olga Carrara has a voice that carries 
always means that is a voice WELL 
DUCED, AND WELL SCHOOLED. 


Olga Carrara, who made her 


Olga Carrara is trained in the modern Italian school with all its 


Olga Carrara has a rich, powerful and expressive voice WHICH 
SHE USES AS ONE WHO IS WELL SCHOOLED. 
—The Christian Science Monitor, Boston. 


in its lightest tones, 
PLACED, WELL PRO- 
—Chicago Musical Leader. 


Chicago debut, 


Summer Master School 


for Teachers, Advanced Pupils and Beginners 


COACHING in OPERA, ORATORIO and CONCERT 
Daring July, August and September 


CHEV. ASTOLFO PESCIA 


Teacher of Olga Carrara, Dramatic Soprano of Chicago Opera Company 


and Coach of Charles Marshall, Great American Tenor 


CONTROLLED AND EVENLY 
Chicago Daily Tribune. 


excellent WELL 
ANCED VOICE. 





INTELLIGENTLY 


which The Leonora role 





proved she has an 


Olga Carrara disclosed a young sweet voice of delicate BEAUTY 


(in Trovatore) required her to sing to the exclu 
sion of anything else and she met the test. 


is fresh and of attractive quality and SHE WOULD SEEM TO 
HAVE A PRETTY FAIR IDEA OF HOW TO USE IT, 


of Singing 


BAL- 


USED. 
—Chicago Herald and Examiner. 


Miss Carrara’s voice 


—Chicago Daily Journal. 








Mana Zucca, the well known American Composer, wrote to Mr. Pescia: “I want to tell you how much I enjoyed your musical 
last Sunday, especially your pupils’ singing. They all showed such splendid training and I shall be glad to hear them again.” 
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HOW A COLORATURA BECAME 


MUSICAL COURIER 
A SONG SINGER 


Estelle Liebling Tells Some Interesting Details About Her Vocal Transformation—William Thorner, Transformer 


Remembering that Estelle Liebling had begun her vocal 
career as a coloratura soprano with an exceptionally high 
tessitura--I once heard her do a brilliant high E flat in the 

Bell Song” from “Lakmé”—it interested me to find out 
how she had accomplished the transition from the florid 
tyle of singing to the highly artistic delivery of French, 
Italian songs which she did so successfully 
recitals in Chicago, Boston, New York and 


German and 
it her recent 
else vhere 
| called 
ighty-sixth 
tudio the 


beautiful home in West 
treet and was received by her in a spacious 
anteroom of which was hung with photo 
celebrities, all dedicated autographically 


on Miss Liebling at her 


of musical 


| 


ESTELLE LIEBLING, 


The coloratura who became a song singer. 


her | explained the object of my visit, and Miss 
Liebling graciously consented to give the desired informa- 
thon 

You com 
be gan 

Yes indeed 


three 


from a very musical family, do you not?” I 
Che Lieblings have been musicians through 
I could not help being in- 
oculated with the family failing. Inheritance was aided 
hy environment, and there you are, In my father’s family 
five children of the six were musicians, and of his children 
three of the four of us followed in the footsteps of our 
ancestors 

“There must 
in your home.” 

“Too much, the neighbors must have thought. It was 
very fortunate that we did not all play the same instru 
ment \t least we gave the neighbors variety when we 
practised, Two of us played the piano, one the cello and 
one the violin, I studied violin and piano before I took 
up singing. I should say that ours was not a quiet home, 
but it was a very happy one,” 


ALEXIS KUDISCH 
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generations, so you see 


have been music from morning till night 


Studio: 





“How did you become a singer?” 

“Very logically. After gaining some degree of pro- 
ficiency on the violin and piano, and also doing some com 
posing not for publication, however—I wrote some songs, 
and in trying them over on the piano I discovered that I 
could sing them. I then began vocal lessons, and soon 
developed a coloratura style.” 

“Did you prefer that style?” 

“No, but it seemed to be that for which I was 
fitted. When I began to appear professionally I had one 
great regret, and that was that I had to sing the foolish 
music which falls to the lot of the coloratura singer. I 
longed to sing songs, and with every beautiful song | 
found or heard I experienced a real pang that it was not 
meant for a high, light voice.” 

“Tell me something about your teachers.” 

“I studied with some of the greatest masters of singing 
Marchesi in Paris, Nicklass-Kempner in Berlin, Oscar 
Saenger and William Thorner in New York, and from 
every one of them I learned a great deal, and it was a 
privilege to work with them.” 

“Which of them ‘made you 
term, from a coloratura into a lyric 
soprano?” 


best 


over,’ if I might use the 
and light dramatic 


College of Music and American Conservatory 
Commencement 

Nearly half a century old, the New York College of 

Music and the New York Conservatory of Music, C. Hein 

and A. Fraemcke, directors, look back upon a list of thou- 

sands of graduates who are prominent in the musical field, 

not only of this but of other countries. Pioneers in the 
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conservatory systems of America, the two affiliated institu- 
tions have done and are doing a big work in the upbuilding 
of musical art. Most other schools of music “run to one 
thing” or specialty, that is, most of the students are either 
singers, pianists or violinists, but in the Hein and Fraemcke 
institutions this is not so. In consequence there is much 
variety and a high average of merit in each department, as 
demonstrated at the frequent concerts and recitals, and most 
of all at the annual graduation affairs. 

Aeolian Hall, New York, was filled with a large audience 
June 17, which heard a program of fine variety, consisting 
of piano, violin, cello, harp and vocal music, with ensem- 
ble numbers added. The auditorium was darkened during 
the numbers, leaving the stage a bright and ever changing 
picture. Pinto’s suite No. 2, for harp ensemble, was per- 
formed by eight harpists, Anna Pinto leading, and the 
sweet music and closing tarantella was capably played by 
her, Viola Abrams, Beatrice de Bussey, Helen Diers, Agnes 
Ahman Golden, Helen V. Pritchard, Isabel Ryan and May 
G. Thompson. A glance at these names shows the harp is 
the instrument of all nations! David Rasch, Harriet D. 
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“It was William Thorner. He pointed out the vocal 
road for me to pursue. He has an unfailing judgment, and 
he can select the exact niche into which each singing 
person fits. It was he who discovered and developed the 
quality in my voice which made it possible for me to 
devote myself to music which is worth while.” 

“Did it take Mr. Thorner a long time to arrive at his 
dec ision’?” 

“The very first time he heard me sing he said: ‘Don't 
waste your time on coloratura singing. There is a quality 
in your voice which absolutely points to your being a 
lieder singer.’ So overnight I revolutionized my singing 
plans, gave up without the slightest regret what I had 
never enjoyed doing, and since that time I have reveled in 
learning and singing songs—and there are so many wonder- 
ful ones.” 

“And you enjoy your new field, don’t you? 
much broader scope and possibilities.” 

“I! adore it. Song literature is endless, and the repertory 
of a lieder singer can be unlimited. It is a far greater joy 
to feel that one has understood a song, and that the in- 
tention of a composer and the message of the poet are 
within one’s mental and vocal grasp than to fling out the 
most beautiful high E and dazzling trill in the world.” 

I had found out what I wished to know, and so I de- 
parted, carrying with me many pleasant memories of a 
highly intelligent, very charming, and very sincere and 
direct singing person. I feel sure that the many music 
lovers who will hear Estelle Liebling all over the country 
next season will agree with me in my estimate. G. N 


It offers so 


Walker and Adrian Siegel played a movement from Gade’s 
first trio for piano, violin and cello with exuberant united 
vitality. Carl Oberbrunner’s quite individual performance 
of the “Rigoletto” paraphrase won him warm recognition, 
and Olivia Martin sang “Pace” (Verdi) with operatic style, 
dramatically, and giving a high B flat of quality. Joseph 
Rasch played the middle and last movements of Mendels- 
sohn’s violin concerto with brilliancy and clean technic, and 
Joseph Meresco might be called a “smashing” success, for 
his steel-like fingers and wrists produced tremendous effect 
in Chopin’s scherzo in C sharp minor. Frederick Gummick 
has a true tenor voice of high range and clearness, promis- 
ing much as he develops physically as well as vocally. 
Adrian Siegel played Piatti’s cello concerto with excel- 
lent tone and gave much pleasure. Charles Paul's clean cut, 
incisive touch in Beethoven’s piano concerto in G showed 
him to possess great pianistic gifts, and it is interesting 
to note how effective the century old work was, for people 
listened absorbedly. The beautiful remains beautiful, brings 
a message always! Handel's largo was played as a violin 
ensemble by some forty young executants, and they, ‘as 
well as the audience, seemed to enjoy the volume of tone 
ensuing in so many playing together. 

Harps played by Viola Abrams and Anna Pinto, as well 
as piano and organ, were utilized as accompaniment for 
the largo, C. Hein accompanying, as he did also the closing 
vocal ensemble, consisting of the “Easter Song” from 
Cavalleria Rusticana,” in which there was also a solo- 
quintet. Herman C. Buhler, a graduate of the College of 
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Music, also Mr. Fraemcke and unnamed accompanists, 
provided splendidly efficient aid at the piano. 

Director Fraemcke, in distributing diplomas, certificates 
and testimonials, dispensed with the customary address, 
humorously alluding to the matter; however, he gave some 
words of sincere advice to those who received their “sheep- 
skins,” and was warmly applauded for his wise, witty and 
sensible talk. The audience then gave individual applause 
to each of those named below who received the awards: 
Bachelor of Music—Sister Mary Beatrice, of Mount St. 
Mary’s College, Plainfield, N. J.; diplomas—Marie Alex- 
ander, Marion Battista, David Gindin, Antoinette Meyer; 
certificates—Jeanette Drozdzewski, Charles Gaige, Evelyn 
Wildner, Lucille Kennedy, Charles Paul; testimonials— 
Evelyn Croen, Fannie Mancuso, Kathleen O'Rourke, Rose 
Polonsky, Julia Wester, Genevieve Wallin, Alice Zabeh- 
licky and Eleanor Zabehlicky. 


Morris-May Wedding Happened in November 


Leta May, soprano, was married November 14 last to 
Paul Morris, music critic of the New York Evening Tel- 
egram, though the young couple only made public an- 
nouncement of their wedding about ten days ago. 


Luigi Curci to Become American Citizen 
Luigi Curci, the painter, former husband of Amelita 
Galli-Curci, has determined to make his permanent home 
in America and has taken out his first citizenship papers. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


SCHONBERG’S “PIERROT LUNAIRE” IS GIVEN 
A TRULY WORTHY PERFORMANCE IN VIENNA 


And This Very “Modern” Work, While Failing to Enthuse Some, Is Regarded by the Majority Who Have Heard It as 
a “Masterpiece” —Furtwiingler Conducts New Work by Braunfels—Kauder’s String Quartet Played from 
Manuscript—Other Items of Interest 


Vienna, May 15, 1921—For the second time Arnold 
Schénberg’s name stahds in the center of musical events 
in Vienna. As last year, when his “Gurrelieder” entered 
triumphantly the “sacrosanct” precincts of the former Im- 
perial Opera (after having waited on the periphery for 
nearly two decades), so the splendor of this springtime is 
made more Tesplendant by the first really worthy produc- 
tion of his “Pierrot Lunaire.” 

Many years separate the composition of these two works, 
and the distance is evident both in content and in style. 
The first belonging for the most part in Schénberg’s early 
period—now generally “accepted”—is firmly rooted in Wag- 
ner and seeks to impress by volume the accumulation of 
sound; the second, in the advanced Schénbergian idiom, 
diffuses an atmosphere no less elevating, by the most 
economical—one might say ascetic—means. And yet there 
is an inner relationship between the two; in spirit they 





ERWIN STEIN, 


The conductor of the Viennese production of Schénberg’s 
“Pierrot Lunaire.” 


are akin: the same ecstatic elevation mixed with that un- 
canny, shadowy atmosphere of fantastic romance; the same 
strange tale of the sweet, oppressive terrors of the human 
heart. 

No Triaps. 


Being written shortly before the war, “Pierrot Lunaire” 
is a very “modern” piece of music. To the ordinary 
pedestrian and to the traditionalist it is perhaps not music 
at all, in the ordinary sense, for there is not a consonance 
—a triad—in it from beginning to end. But the “modern 
ist” and the—let us say—biological musician, in contradis 
tinction to the historical thinker in the more limited sense, 
knows that the difference is merely one of degree, not of 
kind. It is clear that to appreciate this kind of music one 
must unlearn rather than learn; there are absolute laymen 
who naturally savor the “delightful pains” of music with- 
out hankering after its “painful delights,” as Carl Engel 
has put it. 

For those who do not know, let us reiterate that “Pierrot 
Lunaire” consists of “three times seven” poems by Albert 
Giraud, translated into German by Otto Erich Hartleben. 
Schonberg has set it for a skeleton score of one speaker, 
piano, flute alternating with piccolo, clarinet (sometimes 
bass-clarinet), violin (sometimes viola), and cello—six per- 
formers in all, with a conductor (who might possibly be 
dispensed with). These parts move with—apparently—the 
greatest freedom, rhythmically harmonically, melodically— 
in a constantly changing fluid—one of musical sound—color, 
line and form. ‘The basic element in construction is the 
colored line rather than the colored plane, the pure color 
rather than the mixture—and these many strands of gossa- 
mer (transparent), forming their own background, except 
for a delicately broken pointallage of luminous chords, 
weave a wondrous web of atmosphere. But not atmosphere 
alone, for this music is not reflective only; it is expression 
expressionistic impressionism, to use a paradox. Every 
note in it is expressive, weighed and tested before being 
permitted to speak. It is the highest economy of means, 
and a richness withal—the wealth of precious stones that 
gain by solitude. 


A Mopern MASTERPIECE. 


Rarely do more than two instruments besides the piano 
play together, never more than four in all; yet there are 
movements of sound which in intensity are not surpassed 
by the orchestra nor in the suggestive power of their real- 
ism, as in the fourteenth poem, “The Crosses,” where the 
music “bleeds” with gruesome beauty. One of the finest 
pieces, “The Sick Moon,” is assigned to the speaker and a 
solo flute, and leaves nothing unsaid. One might go on 
and cite piece after piece, stanza after stanza: the spookish 
“Moon Spot,” the gruesome “Beheading,” with its mar- 
vellously beautiful instrumental postlude; the bitter-sweetly 
sentimental “Nostalgie,” the grotesque “Gallows Song.” 


In short, “Pierrot Lunaire” is a masterpiece which is worth 
traveling to hear—as we did. 

That the performance, being prepared under Schénberg 
himself, was perfect, goes without saying. His stickler- 
dom is well known. But surely Erika von Wagner put in 
her part something more than the technical perfection that 
comes after thirty ensemble rehearsals (preceded by forty 
solo ones). She rose to a splendid majesty of emotion in 
her poetic and essentially musical reading of this fearfully 
difficult part, hovering somewhere between speaking and 
singing. Eduard Steuermann at the piano, eminent as 
interpreter of ultra-modern music and especially Schén- 
berg, produced remarkable effects of vibration, and the 
rest of the company all did their parts with a precision 
and an adeptness that speaks volumes for their devotion 





EDUARD STEUERMANN, 
Pianist, who is the leading Schénberg interpreter in Europe, 
and who participated in the production of Schénberg’s 
“Pierrot Lunaire” in Vienna. (Photo by Wenisch, Prague.) 


to the author and his work. Erwin Stein, the mentor of 
the Schénberg circle, conducted. 

The composer himself acted as master of ceremonies in 
an otherwise most unceremonious concert. Four perform- 
ances were given in all, and each one, despite the difficulties 
of admission, were sold out. It is rumored that the little 
“company” is to go on tour with the work—perhaps even 
to America. It is to be fervently hoped, however, that 
“Pierrot” will never be given except in that rarefied at- 
mosphere in which alone it can live. ©, &. 

The performances of “Pierrot Lunaire,” although given 
in an obscure retreat (the school-house headquarters of 
the Schénberg “Verein”) and although the ordinary Vien- 
nese knew nothing about them, were nevertheless the event 
of the season-end. For the rest, musical activity is draw- 
ing to its close. Remarkable in the last two weeks were 
three brilliant concerts by the Tonkiinstler Orchestra under 
Wilhelm Furtwangler. 


FURTWANGLER A FAVORITE. 


This wonderful man has to divide his time between Ber- 
lin, Frankfort, Stockholm and Vienna. Each visit to Vienna 
means six successive concerts—a real trial of physical 
strength both for orchestra and conductor. The second 
concert of the last group was devoted to Beethoven's ninth 
symphony. As Furtwangler presented it, it appeared in 
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mafty places in a mew light. Although he uses some of 
Wagner's orchestra retouchings, Furtwangler does nothing 
that would not be “Beethoven.” What really places these 
performances on so high a plane is the clearness and depth 
of Furtwangler’s readings. The orchestra plays with am 
absolute devotion to its conductor; he suggests fo the musi- 
cians every musical phrase and accentuation, so that one has 
the impression that Furtwangler plays upon a wonderful 
instrument like a great virtuoso. The soloists were mem 
bers of the Staatsoper. They, and above all Furtwangler, 
were the center of enthusiastic ovations, which found no 
end even when the lights of the hall were turned off 
Yes anv No. 

The preceding evening Furtwangler conducted a new 
work by Walter Braunfels, “Phantastische Ersc aeanmgen 
eines Thema von Perlioz.” This young composer belongs 
to the new Munich school, but in no sense shows the 
influence of its high priest, Pfitzner. Public and critics 
were unanimous in their praise of this work, which stands 
out among recent compositions, especially by its beauty of 
sound. 

Quite a different fate befell Korngold’s symphonic over 
ture, “Sursum Corda.” The audience rejected the work ab 
solutely and indulged in a remarkable demonstration of 
hostility—the hisses being barely broken by a few hand 
claps. The work, surely enough, contains certain good 





ERIKA VON WAGNER, 
The famous Viennese actress and singer, and the “speaker” 
in Schénberg’s own production of his “Pierrot Lunaire.” 


qualities, but it is too thickly orchestrated, which rather 
harms its contents and accentuates its lack of formal 
balance. Korngold’s domain obviously is operatic com 
position and he should not leave it. Besides this the three 
Furtwangler concerts brought us nothing new, but were 
remarkable for excellent performances 
WEINGARTNER Earns Fresu LAures 

The Philharmonic concerts, too, have come to a close, 
and Weingartner has earned new laurels at the last two 
(Continued on page 35.) 
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returns to New York from coast to coast tour 
and announces opening of studios July 1 
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Great Jubilation 


Last of the Important Operatic “First 


Productions of the Season” 


MUSICAL COURIER 


Follows Premiére 
of Busoni’s New Operas in Berlin 


Arouses Sincere Enthusiasm—The Libretto Effective 


and Music Interesting and Varied—The Story 


22, 1921.—The last of the important oper- 
of the season, the first production of Feruc 
“Turandot” and “Arlecchino,” took 
mid great jubilation and sincere enthusiasm 
known to the rest of the 
most extraordinary 
musician vindi 
At any 


place 
mposel who 18 
y as a pianist ot 
regard hi 
the German public 


powers, 
claim as a Creative 


lar a is conce rned 
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LOLA ARTOT 
in the title role of Busoni's 
tenor, as the 


DE PADILLA 
“Turandot” with Robert Hall, 
Prince, 


the ovation which he received at the end of each of 
little works was in the nature of a popular homage to 
artistic and intellectual personality, the value of 
hose proximity the Berliners by no means underrate. 
Vhether the performance itself is the beginning of a 
popular sucec however, cannot be decided after this first 
Busoni's little operas, to be appreciated, require 


great 


reception 
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a very subtle sense of humor, of esthetic parody on the 
one hand, with a rather primitive love of horseplay on the 
other. That, we should think, at once limits its public on 
the literary side. On the musical side, too, Busoni appeals 
to the gourmet who loves the simple grace of Mozart and 
who can delight at the same time in successions of major 
sevenths; to the esthete of discriminating taste who goes 
to the theater not to be “moved” but to look into the 
“Zerrspiegel” or “Lachspicgel” that is Busoni's avowed 
conception of opera 

All this is said, not in disparagement of these charming 
little works, but in an effort to explain their nature. Per 
sonally, we far prefer them to all the novelties that have 
passed across the German stage this year, for, 
while there is evident in them a frank desire to please, to 
amuse, Busoni, the composer, does not make the slightest 
concession to his public He is melodious without being 
banal, makes merry without the slightest touch of cheap- 
ness. If this cannot always be Busoni the librettist, 
it is only because ot momentary miscalculations as 
to the value of a certain clever persiflage that enlivens the 
famous wits 


operat 


said of 
some 


salons of 
Tue Lisretros Errective. 

however, extremely 

stage. The first, 


whole, are, 
view of the 


The two librettos, as a 
effective from the point of 
“Turandot,” is a version of Gozzi’s Oriental fairy tale of 
the cruel princess of terrifying beauty whose suitors 
princes of many lands—are promptly beheaded unless they 
can solve three of her riddles Iheir heads, in ghastly 
array, adorn the top of the city’s gate. Finally there ar- 
rives Prince Kalaf, the limur, who has strayed to 
the city after the scattering of his father’s hosts. He sees 
her picture, and, like all the other princes is enthralled 
But, unlike them, he solves before the whole court the three 
riddles and so humiliates the princess’ pride. She is barely 
prevented from killing herself, although it is clear that her 
heart for the first time has caught fire. The prince, how 
ever, generously offers to release her from the obligation to 
marry him, which her dotard father too anxious to 
enforce, provided she, in turn, can solve the riddle of his 
identity, for he has presented himself only as a “fairy 
prince.” 

The court scattefs and the princess is seen in her cham- 
ber, surrounded by her women. The head eunuch has failed 
to discover the secret from the prince’s mutterings in his 
sleep, and is dismissed. The father, too, has found out 
only that the visitor is of highest rank and fails to bend 
his daughter’s pride. But her slave companidn, Adelma, 
who has known the prince in former years and loved him, 
reveals his name at the price of liberty. The court reas- 
sembles, and, after introductory wails of sorrow over the 
princess’ defeat, she surprises everybody by pronouncing 
the prince’s name. He sadly prepares to depart, but is 
called back by the princess, who—her pride restored—is at 
last willing to follow the dictates of her heart. Amid great 
rejoicing and fanfares, the two are led to the feet of 
Buddha to be wed, 

Concentrated musical dialogue, 
rhythmic Oriental background, insure dramatic interest 
throughout the four tableaux of this “nuova commedia 
dell’arte,” as Busoni calls it. This appellation, intended to 
emphasize the relationship with the old buffo piece is, justi 
fied by the interspersal of spoken dialogue and the paro 
distic puppet show element represented by Pantalone and 
Tartaglia (as the Emperor’s ministers!) and Truffaldino 
(as the head eunuch), the irresistible personages of the 
old commedia. These figures, with their somewhat obvious 
buffoonery, provide the comic note, sometimes not exceed- 
ingly choice, and Truffaldino, in his opening arietta, con 
jures up visions of that classic of Oriental comedies, Sul- 
livan’s “Mikado.” 

Busoni has also preserved the buffo tradition in the 
formal divisions of his opera, although these, like the whole 
relationship, seem more or less artificial, joining one on to 
the other, often without cadence. Yet the whole formal 
structure, despite a moderate use of the leit-motif, is on 
the basis of several units rather than unity, and the devel 
opment betrays the instrumental composer with the classical 
ideal, who cares nothing about the fata morgana of dra 
matic logic or verity. There are arias, duets, quartets, 
“scenas” and finales, and the invocation of the spirit of 
Mozart is evident despite the modern dissonances and the 
touches of “atonality” in melodies and harmonies—strange 
ly mixed, however, with passages of monodic simplicity. 


Tue Music. 


In substance the music is nearly always interesting, al- 
though rarely of sensuous beauty except as regards the in- 
strumentation, which is done, as everything else, with ex- 
cellent taste. It will probably suffer in the long run from 
the lack of a definite personal style and too great a hetero- 
gengytysof idiom. -Busoni, it would seem, knows too much, 
is too clever t6 allow his intuitive faculties free play. He 
wants to do everything, use every means of expression, 
although he abhors mere effect for its own sake. He is 
rarely vague and “impressionistic’ and adheres to firm 
lines and plastic images with an ascetic’s terror of easy 
success and “bluff.” If he dares be melodic at times he 
immediately sophisticates his simplicity by unexpected 
complications and aberrations. 

This is true, particularly, of “Arlecchino,” which music- 
ally is by far the more interesting of the two works. Dra- 
matically this “theatrical capriccio” in one act is very 
slight indeed and the hearer should be warned to regard it 


son ot 


is only 


with a colorful and 
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predominantly from the musical side. Such a warning is 
probably meant by Busoni’s division of the score into four 
“movements,” corresponding to the symphony, entitled re- 
spectively ‘ ‘Arlecchino as a Sprite,” ‘“Arlecchino as War- 
rior,” “Arlecchino as Husband” and “Arlecchino as Vic- 
tor.” Joth the middle movements, unfortunately, are 
scherzi; what is lacking is the adagio. A more definite 
contrast of sentiment would have been better, perhaps, 
although of course the reflective—at least pseudo-senti- 
mental—element is not altogether absent in any of the four 
“movements.” 

The merry hero, the familiar eighteenth century harle 
quin, in this piece seduces the pretty young wife of the 
elderly tailor of Bergamo, Ser Matteo del Sarto, who is so 
absorbed in the beauties of Dante that he doesn’t know 
what is happening. Yet in order to accomplish the abduc 
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OPENING SCENE OF BUSONT’S 
(Below) Desider Zador, as the 
Niither as Arlecchino, with Ruth 


wife. 


tion, Arlecchino has to terrify the good tailor by jumping 
down upon his outdoor table from a balcony, telling him 
that the barbarians are at the city gates, and marching him 
off between two grotesque soldiers as a recruit. Presently 
he is surprised in the act of using the newly captured key 
of the tailor’s house in order to reach the pretty Annunzi 
ata by his own wife, Colombine, who berates him, but is 
soon left alone, 
Enter Cavalier 
He woos Columbine 


“ARLECCHINO.” 
Lothai 
tailors 


tailor; (above) 
Baumgard as the 


Leandro, the ridiculous wealthy lover 
with Italian cantilena, which she criti 
cises and parodies, while he bows to the “publico,” shout 
ing “bravo” and “bis.” Arlecchino returns, challenges and 
apparently kills Leandro, who is promptly resuscitated to 
sing a quartetto with Columbine, the Dottore and the 
Abbate. He returns to his murdered state, to be carried 
off on a donkey cart in a general procession of all but 
Arlecchino, who appears on top of the tailor’s house de 
claring the world to be open, the earth young and love free 
He and Annunziata escape, and presently Tailor Matteo, 
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returning in his warlike outfit, finds his wife “gone out,” 
settles down to his Dante to await her return, . . 

At the end all the characters, in the old buffoonery ‘style, 
proceed across the stage to the sound of their leit-motifs, 
and Arlecchino, who has a speaking role throughout, ad- 
dresses the audience (as he did in a prologue at the begin- 
ning) with an epilogue. 


A Mucu VAariep Score. 


There are in this music some really fine flashes, that seem 
more than the intellectual handicraft which constitutes Bu- 
soni’s invention. The jolly fanfare announcing Arlecchi- 
no’s entrance—a simple, chromatic sequence of staccato 
broken triads—is genial. The equally simple marchlike 
theme which accompanies Columbina’s aria and the final 
procession and dance might have been written by Doni- 
zetti, whose genius Busoni invokes by the quotation of an 
original march theme, cleverly varied and developed in the 
sequel, Leandro’s romanza, too, has melodic touches of 
classic sweetness. There is some fine polyphonic writing 
in the ensembles and in the orchestral introduction to the 
opening scene; and the Abbate’s apostrophizing of Tuscany 
has a splendid background of atmospheric color. The mu- 
characterization (in the Mozartean sense) is espe- 
cially apt in the duet of the two old fogies—the Dottore 
and the Abbatte. Arlecchino’s melodrama is accompanied 
by vigorous, spirited rhythms, although on the whole there 
is too little rhythmic variety in the score. 

The performance of both works, as of all recent produc- 
tions of the Berlin Opera, was a marvel of technical per- 
fection and good taste. Leo Blech conducted and really 
“created” the score, for, although the works, completed 
during the war, had a performance in Zurich, the composer 
himself regards this as the real premiére. Of the singers, 


sical 


an Artot de Padilla deserves the lion’s share of praise 
for her Turandot, splendid in its dignity and majestic no- 
bility, beautifully restrained vocally and finished musically. 


Margarete Ober sang satisfactorily the Adelma, a rather 
ungrateful role, but did not act it especially well. The 
Prince Kalaf of Robert Hutt was better to look upon than 
to hear, and Waldemar Henke made an amusing and mu- 
sically splendid Truffaldino. 

The part of Altoun, the Emperor (Otto Helgers), suf- 
fered from a discrepancy between the sung and the spoken 
words, the latter denoting an exaggerated imbecility which 
the arioso did not seem to warrant. Desider Zador, who 
did the stuttering Tartaglia, made an excellent Ser Matteo 
in “Arlecchino,” the best character in the piece. Henke 


was the Leandro and sang well. Ruth Baumgart made a 
very pretty Annunziata and Ethel Hansa, American, was 
well cast as Columbina. The sprightly hero was imper- 


sonated with charm and vim by the actor, Lothar Miithel, 


of the Berlin Schauspielhaus. 
The staging, in the hands of Franz Ludwig Horth, was 
most satisfactory, and the scenery, by Emil Pirchan, effec- 


“Turandot,” simple but atmospheric in 

general quality of the production re- 

upon the management of the Berlin 
CESAR SAERCHINGER. 


tively colorful in 
‘Arlecchino.” The 
flected great honor 
Opera 
Another Coloratura From Curci Studios 
Makes Debut 


Valentina Paggi, the brilliant young coloratura soprano 
pupil of Gennaro Mario Curci, who made a very successful 
appearance in New York recently in a concert at Aeolian 
Hall with Riccardo Stracciari, has been engaged by Bracale 
to sing leading roles on tour with his company. Miss 
Paggi was hurriedly summoned to join the company for 
its tour of South America and left New York on June 7 
She will no doubt prove a worthy addition to the company 
which numbers among its stars Tito Schipa and Storchio 


Jane Manner Chien Busy Season 
Jane Manner closed a very busy season with a Drama 
Festival, consisting of a series of her favorite drama read 
in Elizabeth, N. J., including Echegaray’s masterpiece, 


ings, 
“The Great Galeobo.” Miss Manner and her sister, Edna 
B. Manner, have taken a charming house for the summer 


at 16 Oak avenue, Larchmont Manor, N, 
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DECORATION OF 


Just produced in Berlin, 


Leefson-Hille Commencement Exercises 


With so many species of the child genius now in prac 
tically all fields of artistic endeavor, it has become difh- 
cult to arouse a new set of thrills over the performance 
of any one of these contemporary little folk, yet the writer 
must admit that his placidity in this respect was greatly 
upset at the commencement exercises of the 
Conservatory of Music, held in Witherspoon Hall, Phila 
delphia, May 24, before an audience that left no seat vacant 
and nothing to be desired in the way of enthusiastic 
approval. 

Jeanne Behrend was the name of the petite mademoiselle 
who created such a stir among the old-timers and new 
comers of the large Leefson-Hille following. Jeanne is 
just ten years old. She played the andante and rondo from 
Mozart’s A major concerto, and she played it without a 
flaw. As applied to piano, Jeanne is not merely a tech- 
nically gifted bit of humanity, she is a child who under 
stands that which she is doing, has a strong rhythmic sense, 
and is naturally endowed musically, at the same time 
possessing a prodigious memory. Spritelike in appearance, 
the little tot entered upon the delicate task of unfolding 
Mozart to us with calm assurance, surprising tonal color 
ing and an enviable result. Julius Leefson, Jeanne’s in 
structor, presided at the second piano. 

The chorus of seventy-five voices under the direction of 
Robert Schurig sang many well chosen numbers with a 
high degree of excellence, revealing a warmth of tone and 
a facility for shading that proved a source of much spon- 
taneous handclapping. 

Florence Adele Wightman, a charming young pianist, 
played a polonaise and nocturne from Chopin and a com 





DECORATION OF FIRST TABLEAU OF “TURANDOT” BY BUSONI, 


Just produced in Berlin. 


(From the artist’s original sketch by LH. 


Pirchan, loaned to the Musical Courier.) 


BUSONI'S 
(From the artist's original sketch by RB. 


Leefson-Hille 


“ARLECCHINO” 


Pirchan, loaned to the Musical Courier.) 


position from Raff, displaying much inherent talent and 
careful training. A collection of three songs from Rogers 
Gilbert and Prothero, made up an interesting group fo 
the vocal efforts of Lewis B. Wood, who sang with fervor 
good diction and promising intonation. “he cavatina from 
Meyerbeer’s “Roberto il Diavolo” was rendered by Bertha 
H. Nitze, soprano, in a pleasing manner Jenny Baron’ 
offering of the andante and rondo from Kalkbrenner wa 
well done, as was the De Wilm scherzino duo played by 
Jeanet Preble and Sarah Beck. R. Renee Rigby inter 
preted a group of three numbers in an interesting and 
enjoyable style, while Maurice Katzmazowsky’s playing of 
the first movement of the Rubinstein concerto proved to be 
one of the high lights of the concert. Maurits Leefson, 
under whom this artist pupil studies, played the second 
piano part. As usual, Rose and Edith Minsky played with 
remarkable skill, understanding and artistry, choosing for 


their number a Chopin-Schuett duo paraphras Evelyn 


Tyson, this season’s winner of the Pennsylvania State 
prize of the National Federation of Music Clubs, selected 
the Liszt fourteenth rhopsody for her part of the pro 
gram, and her work was a revelation of finesse in art, t 

nic and musical appreciation. A furore of spontaneou 
applause greeted the conclusion of Miss Tyson’s perform 


ance, and she was recalled many times to acknowledge thi 
mark of appreciation. 
Flowers were much in evidence 


during the evening and 


the platform was tastefully decorated. The address to the 
graduates was made by James Francis Cooke, editor of 
the Etude and president of the Philadelphia Music Teach 
ers’ Association. Teacher's certificates were awarded t 
R. Renee Rigby, Irma E. Stiles, Anne Monahan and Sara 
McMolloy, while prizes for work in harmony were given 
Rose Silverstein, Frieda Steinbrock, Mary Thompson 
Irma E. Stiles and Helen Cummings 


Constantin Sings at Globe Concert 


On June 12, Nicolay Constantin, of the Chicago Opera 
sang at a Globe concert and made a splendid impre ol 
which Charles D. Isaacson described in the Evening Globe 
the next evening as “a revelation.” In a letter to Mr. Cor 
stantin which followed, Mr. Isaacson said | want to tell 


you how much I appreciate your codperation last evening and 
what a great pleasure it was to meet you and to hea 
sing. You are indeed a master of your art, and the enthu 
asm of the audience is a small indication of your singular 
accomplishments and the joy given to these music lover 
I hope some time again to have you with u nd with all 
good wishes to you and a special hope for a_ pleasant 


journey.’ 


Langenhan Re-engaged at University of 
Chicago 


who 
University 


Christine Langenhan, scored a most gratifying su 


cess last season before the of Chicago, will 


there again on the evening of July 15. She will offer sele 
tions of various countries and two groups by American 
composers. Before leaving for Chicago, Mme. Langenhat 
will give two recitals at the University of Tennessee, in 
Knoxville, Tenn 

These engagements will bring one of Mme. Langenhan’ 


busiest seasons to a close 


Messer Scores with Mana-Zucca Songs 


Margaret Messer, the prominent young soprano of Lo 
Angeles, who has been appearing in Toronto, Can., was in 
vited to appear before his Excellency the Duke of Devon 


shire, and his son, the Marquis of Hartington, last week, 
and was greatly complimented after singing Mana-Zucca’ 
songs, “Rachem,” “Top o’ the Mornin’” and the “Big 
3rown Bear.” Miss Messer has been singing these song 
throughout her entire Canadian tour 
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ARTISTS AND 
The second meeting of the 
from all over the country were in attendance. 


1 Founded the American Song Festival” ; George 


College 


Mn ee oo 


VISITORS 


Wanaborough, of South 
P, Marinus Paulson, Marion, Ind., and second prize for second best ballad to Edna Cogs well Otis, of Greencastle, Ind. 
summer term, was Miss Mossler, of Indianapolis, Ind., pupil of Helen Warrum Chappell. 
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WILLIAM 
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baritone, who 
leave Veu 
the end of 


month for a 


will 
York 
this 
short 
tour in the South. 
Upon his return he 
will join the Art 
ists’ Colony at 
Woodstock, N. 


for the summer. 


number of diplomatic and other quests. 


AT THE SECOND ANNUAL AMERICAN SONG COMPOSERS’ FESTIVAL, HELD AT GREENWOOD, IND., JUNE 1, 
tmerican Song Composers’ Festival and Indiana Song Contest at Greenwood, Ind., closed Friday, June 3, after three days of a real feast of music. 
Van de Mark, of Lockport, N. Y., 
Bro., publishers of New York, who gave a talk on how to publish songs (Mr. Fischer also 
brought for display a plate used in the publishing of music) ; Geoffrey O'Hara, of New York, who attended the entire session and sang a group of songs of his own composition; 
Frederick Gunster, tenor, who was the guest artist on Indiana Day, the last day of the festival, and sang a group of songs written by Grace Porterfield Polk; R. G. McCutchan, of 

Prizes for the Indiana song contest were awarded as follows: First prize of $100 for best 
best art song to Merle Kirkman Jones, of Kokomo, Ind.; first prize of $100 for best ballad to 
The winner of the Oscar Saenger scholarship, Chicago Musical 


Those taking part on 


University, who presided at each meeting and conducted the community singing. 


Ind.; second prize of $50 for second 
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plays 
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Carpentier’s interpretations of Chopin and 


FRIEDERIKE VON SADLER-GRUEN, 
One of the few surviving famous Wagner sing- 
ers of his own time, who celebrated her eighty- 
fifth birthday on June 14 at Pernau, Livonia, 
whence she retired in 1900, singing at Riga in 
Beethoven's “Fidelio” as a last performance, to 
celebrate her fortieth professional anniversary. 
In 1870-71—already a decade on the stage 
she went to Italy and studied with Lamperti, 
She was the first Elisabeth (“Tannhiduser’’) 
to sing the role in Italian at Bologna, 1872; she 
was the first Fricka (“Die Walkiire”’) at Bay- 
reuth. She sang with other famous artists at 
Wagner's first concerts in London, under his 
own direction. On one occasion, to save a per- 
formance at the Berlin Opera, she sang three 
roles in “The Magic Flute’—the First Lady, 
Pamina and Papagena. She retired on a pen- 
sion from the Czar, which ceased to be paid on 
the outbreak of the revolution so that she, still 
and vigorous, was obliged to teach sing- 
ing once more to support herself. 
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MARIE CANAL, 
Kaecellent Cuban pianist, pupil of Arthur Friedheim 
at the Sterner School of Music and Arts. She has 
appeared in concerts in Havana and elsewhere, win 
ning particular praise for her playing of Raff's “La 
Fileuse,” She is only seventeen 
years of age, and comes of a notable musical family. 
(Champlain studios photo.) 


Chopin pieces, ete. 





L’'ENTENTE CORDIALE. 
ilfredo Casella, the “high-light” of Italian modern- 
ism and brilliant pianist-composer, is pictured here in 
company with Norman Wilkes, the English pianist. 
The picture was taken in Amsterdam where Casella 
recently appeared in the Concertgebouw concerts, 
under the direction of Dr. Karl Muck. Mr. Wilkes 
is displaying one of Casella’s recent compositions, a 
fox-trot for piano, four hands, published in 1920, a 
clever composition in which Casella shows that even 
a fox-trot may aspire to the company of the musically 
elect. On his forthcoming tour in America, Casella 
will introduce two of his concerted pieces for piano 
and orchestra—“A Notta Alta” and “Introduzione e 
Burlesca’”’—playing the solo part. He will also appear 
as guest conductor with the Philadelphia, Detroit and 
Cincinnati orchestras, and will visit Montreal and 


Quebec among other cities. 
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WALTER GOLDE, 
The coach and accompanist, who is spending the sum 
mer at Whitefield, N. H., is having a quiet time there. 
His daily routine, according to an auto-biographical 
report, consists only in: “(1) heat water for the bath, 
(2) bathe, (3) get breakfast, (4) wash and dry 
dishes, (5) make the beds, (6) empty the garbage, 
(7) walk two miles to get provisions for the day, (8) 
polish brass lamps and candlesticks, (9) prepare 
lunch, (10) wash and dry dishes, (11) write letters, 
(12) do some more cleaning, (13) dig the garden, 
(14) prepare supper, (15) wash and dry dishes, (16) 
play a couple of hands of Rummy and (17) go to bed 


with nothing doing until the next day.” Mr. Golde 
forgets to mention that he finds a few additional 
hours every day for the pupils who have gone up to 


continue their work with him through the summer. 

He will be back in his New York studio about Nep 

tember 1, This interesting sketch was made by 
Enrico Caruso. 





MRS. 
The vocal teacher of New York, who has gone to 
Paris and for five months will coach such prominent 
artists as Mary Garden and Povla Frijsh. Many 
other singers now filling important places in the 
operatic, musical comedy and concert fields have se 
cured their vocal training under Mrs. Robinson-Duff. 
Marie McCormack studied with this pedagogue for 
only nine weeks prior to the time she sailed for 
Europe, and during that period completed the study 
of five arias and made much progress in grasping the 
French language under the tutelage of the French 
instructor at the studio. Barbara Hatch is the name 
of another one of Mrs. Duff's pupils who is making 
rapid strides in her vocal studies. Frances Robinson- 
Duff, the daughter of Mrs. Robinson-Duff, has won 
much success in instructing pupils of the latter in 
diaphragmatic breathing, placing of the speaking 
voice, curing stuttering, etc. These students include 
Ruth Chatterton, Inez Claire, Anne Andrews, Helen 

Babb, Flora Scheffield and Florence Page. 
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vocal authority, snapped just before they sailed re 
cently for Hurope Wme. EHaston will join her hus 
band, Francis Maclennan, who is singing successfully 
in Germany, while Mme. Schoen-René will hold her 
master class there (Photo by Underwood & Under 
wood.) 
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YVONNE VINCELETTE 
{1 youny dramatic soprano, who made a very favorable 
impression in Toledo, Ohio, at Collingwood Hali Audi 
torium, on June 30, when she sang and acted the part 
of Carmen, She was splendidly received for her artis 
tic work Wiss Vinecelette possesses a powerful dra 
matic soprano voiwe of wide range, which has been 
carefully and well schooled under the sole direction 
of Prof WU. KE. Florio, head of the vocal department 
of the Toledo Conservatory of Music, and formerly of 
New York, who for the last two seasons has been in 
Toledo Vises Vincelette credits all her success to 
her teacher She was born in Adama, Maas., her 
parents being French Wiss Vincelette will apend 
the summer at home and contemplates giving a con 
cert in Pittsfield Vass where many friends are 
waiting to hear this talented young singer ( Niche 
son photo.) 
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With Schumann-Heink in the Orient 


The Prima Donna's First Impressions of Japan, the Land 


of the Unexpected 


marty, consisting of the contralto, 
Morgan, the baritone; Kath 
and Fitzhugh W. Haensel, 
ompanied by Mrs. Haensel, sailed from 

pril 28 on the S.S. Empress of Asia. Ex 

letters sent teamer and two cablegrams 
| from Japan after the famous diva’s first concert 
there, it was not until recently that detailed 
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CHUMA Heink Gives Five Concerts 1n Tokyo 


that Mme 


mnmense suce 


Schumann-Heink gave in 

Seats sold at $6 apiece, 
every performance Following 
a shortened account by Autolycus of her first appear 
Imperial Theater, that appeared in the Japan 
date of May 17: “Japanese lovers and 
reign music received a new lesson in the 
meaning of Occidental music last night when Ernestine 
Schumann-Heink gave her first concert in Japan to one 
of the most delighted audiences that ever entered the doors 


of the Imperial Theater That music is not a mere ex 
was the 


hibition of technic, but an expression ol! the soul, 

lesson they received, and from the joy with which the audi 
ence welcomed their teacher there is no shadow of a doubt 
that it was ready and thankful for the lesson The most 
charming artist that ever graced a concert platform simply 
ing herself into the everlasting memories of every member 
of the audience last night. No one who heard her mas 
terly interpretation of ‘Der Wanderer’ will ever forget it 
Che art of Mme. Schumann-Heink was a new revelation of 
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and many people went to 
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perfection of personality and of charm, 
as yet unknown in any artist who had 
played before Japanese audiences. 

“All about me last night I heard the 
comments of the audience, and in their 
praise felt glad indeed that such a 
perfect artist should have won here 
the place in their hearts which she has 
owned for decades in the heart of every 
lover of music in Europe and America. 
not wonderful?’ a lady behind 
me said, and her husband replied, ‘Yes; 
how can a “grandmother” be so won- 
derful?’ Alas! Poor man, he did not 
know if the heart is young, anyone can 
be ‘wonderful’—and Schumann-Heink’s 
heart will ever be young and full of 
affection for those who flock to hear 
and to see her wherever and whenever 
she may sing. 

“It is the wonderful humanity of her 
that never fails to make her audiences 
feel to the utmost depths the sentiment 
she sings into her songs. Some people 
talk of her ‘motherliness.’ Perhaps 
that is it. I think it is her art only. 
It is an art she loves. And that thing 
we love we all do best. Schumann- 
Heink loves her songs 
loving them because she makes them her, 

‘There is little to say of her program. 
was given as I never heard it before. 
any singer can ever sing it the same way again. 
sung; it was lived. And the audience knew it. ‘By the 
Waters of Minnetonka,’ by Thurlow Lieurance, was sung 
with a grace of manner and perfection of art that only 
Schumann-Heink in all this old round world could ever 
bring to grace a song. 

“The audience was simply dazed; such a gracious per- 
sonality had never been seen in Japan before. There grew 
from song to song a feeling of comradeship with the audi 
ence which met its climax when she left the stage at the 
final regretted end of a perfect concert, in tears she could 
Surely a woman of tremendous feeling only 
could won the hearts of all those people present last 
night and have evoked the comment I heard from an old 
man behind me in the lobby: ‘If all foreign women were like 
her, | should like to see our Japanese women become as 


they are! 


‘Is she 


we love 
‘Der Wanderer’ 
Nor do I think 


It was not 


not conceal 
have 


ForEIGN Musica INFLUENCE AND PROSPECTS IN JAPAN. 


— of the musical education of Japan, as we under 
stand has been received in the past from Germany, s« 
Mine Brewed Heink was not surprised when programs 
with some German arias and songs were requested. It quite 
amazed the members of her party to see the great number of 
Japanese who speak perfect English and were thus able to 
enjoy her American songs to the fullest extent, as their 
exclamations in our language showed. 

As one of the most prominent of the New York musical 
managers of long standing, it is interesting to note what 
Mr. Haensel has to say regarding the prospects of the in 
vasion of foreign music into Japan: 

“From the genuine and discriminating enthusiasm shown 
at Mme. Schumann-Heink’s concerts, | predict that in a 
very few years Japan will be one of the greatest fields of 
musical endeavor, but the Japanese want only the best.” 

It was remarked that phonograph stores were to be seen 
in even the poorer quarters of towns, with, perhaps, the 
Victor and two or three of the native companies in pre 
dominance, 

How tHe Party Has Been ENTERTAINED, 

The Schumann-Heink party has been snapshotted, inter- 
and entertained on a lavish scale. The diligent 
newspaper photographer with his flashlight has 
neglected no opportuntiy to take pictures of the distin 
guished visitor; and the ever present interviewers have 
wanted to know every particular in the past and present 
life of the great diva. Mme. Schumann-Heink with her 
tireless energy and vivacity has denied herself to no one and 
satisfied every pertinent question. 

The great contralto already has been the recipient of in 
numerable valuable presents and many flowers and wreaths. 
lhe whole party has been entertained royally. Among the 
many affairs given in their honor was a tea at the house of 
Mitsui, the richest man in Japan, and a reception at the 
multi-millionaire’s, Masayaki Naruse, whose gardens and 
both Japanese and European udisitan: are mar 
velous. These parties were followed by performances of 
Japanese plays with dinner served at the theater (all the 
theaters have from three to a dozen dining rooms), given 
by Mme. Susuki, the leading Japanese contralto, and Mlle, 
Mori, Japan’s greatest woman actress. Mme. Schumann- 


viewed 
Japanese 


houses, 
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and so we too must love them, and, 
her, too. 


SCHUMANN-HEINK IN THE 
FAR EAST. 
The famous singer and her party ar- 
rived in Yokohama on May 9, on the 
Empress of Asia, where they were re- 
ceived by K. Senow, from the Imperial 
Theater of Tokyo, and a number of 
newspaper men. From May 16 to 20 
Mme. Schumann-Heink was scheduled 
to give five concerts in Tokyo. The 
appended pictures show (below) on 
shipboard, left to right: Schumann- 
Heink, Mr, Senow and Katherine Hoff 
mann, the pianist. (Above) Left to 
right: Schumann-Heink, Mrs. Fitz- 
hugh Haensel, Katherine Hoffmann. 
Seated: George Morgan, baritone, and 
Mr. Haensel, the diva’s manager. 


Heink expresses her admiration of both these artists in 
most_enthusiastic terms. 

One of the most enjoyable of the many entertainments 
arranged for their pleasure was a real Japanese dinner at 
the Maple Club, a famous tea house, at which there were 
present thirty-eight distinguished guests besides the Schu- 
mann-Heink party. A very elaborate repast was served, 
consisting of the choicest native dishes only, and was 
greatly enjoyed by all in spite of the handicap of chop 
sticks, which everyone employed after a little instruction. 
Two groups of geishas—three each with four musicians 
sang and danced delightfully. As a souvenir of the evening 
wonderful boxes of cakes and mirrors were distributed to 
the guests. 

Sitver Bow. AND MEDAL PRESENTED TO THE SINGER. 

After her Tokyo concerts—according to those present, 
Mme, Schumann-Heink was never in better voice, and never 
has greater enthusiasm been aroused even anywhere in the 
States—she was presented with a beautiful silver bowl from 
the Imperial Theater and the Medal for Distinguished For- 
eigners from the Jiji Shimpo, a big newspaper published 
both in Tokyo and Osaka. Her gifts also included many 
smaller presents of value. 

After the diva’s five triumphant appearances in Tokyo, 
the party proceeded to Osaka, which is a modern town in 
every respect. This city has 1,800,000 inhabitants, is very 
clean, with a climate resembling New York’s. It is the 
second largest city in Japan and a great manufacturing 
center. Its hotels are excellent. Osaka has so few for- 
eigners that wherever the party went crowds followed and 
stared, Mme. Schumann-Heink being the center of attrac- 
tion on account of the great interest her appearances in 
Tokyo had aroused. The question arose in the minds of the 
party as to just what extent they would block the traffic in 
Kyoto and Hara—two cities in which concerts are to be 
given later on—where foreigners are very rare outside of 
the hotels and railroad stations, particularly as all the 
members of the party are given to wandering off into the 
fascinating native quarters. The hall where the concerts 
were given was most attractive, with a seating capacity of 
3,000 and a banquet hall that can hold 1,000. Here, too, as 
great enthusiasm prevailed as at the concerts in Tokyo. 
From Osaka the party proceed to Kobe, where the Cana 
dian Pacific S.S. Monteagle is to take them to Java, via 
Hong Kong and Singapore, for the next concerts. In 
August, Mme. Schumann-Heink will appear in China. 

Pek 


Zielinska to Open K. C. Course 


Genia Zielinska, coloratura soprano, has left town to 
spend the summer months at her home in Kansas City, 
Kan. Miss Zielinska has just finished a busy season and 
her next one will begin when she opens the municipal 
course which is run under the auspices of the Chamber 
of Commerce at Kansas City. During the coming season 
Miss Ziclinska will appear again at various Texas cities 
where she made distinct hits last season. Her interests in 
the Lone Star State are handled by W. E. Welsh, of 
Dallas. 


Rutherford’@rchestra Gives First Concert 


The first concert of the Rutherford, N. J., Symphony 
Orchestra, A. C. Metz, conductor, was given recently and 
was attended by a large and appreciative audience. Marion 
Chrisfield Metz, mezzo soprano, sang two solos, and Harry 
Elliott Planten was to have played a concerto, but as the piano 
which was ordered for the occasion failed to arrive in time 
for the con¢ert, he was unable to take part in the program. 


Pittsburgh Pupils in Chamber Music Recital 


An interesting chamber music recital was given at the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology (Pittsburgh) on June 
12 by students of the School of Music. The program con- 
sisted of Dvorak’s string quartet in F major, Foerster’s 
trio in D major, and Powell’s sonata “Virginianesque” 
for piano and violin. 
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LITTLE LET-UP FOR 
DETROIT MUSICIANS 


Pupils and Contests Occupy First Place in City’s Musical 
Life—Concert of Works by Detroit Composers 
Is Planned 


Detroit, Mich., June 7, 1921.—With the closing of the 
various concert courses by visiting artists, the younger 
generation of musicians has been more prominent in the 
eyes of the public. Tuesday, May 2, the contest of the 
Great Lakes district of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs was held at the Detroit Institute of Arts, under the 
management of Mrs. Boris L. Ganapol, vice- president of 
the district. The winners of the various contests in Michi- 
gan, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois competed. Sylvia Simons, 
of Detroit, was the winner in the piano contest; Herman 
Rosen, of Cleveland, in the violin; Robert McCandliss, of 
Ann Arbor, in the voice contest for men, and Julia Reyer, 
of Indianapolis, in the voice contest for women, 

Miss Simons is a graduate and post-graduate of the 
Ganapol School and has also studied with Ernest Hutche- 
son, and this past season has been a member of the classes 
in interpretation being conducted here by Louis Sigel. 

May Leccett-AseL Presents Artist PUPIL. 

Friday evening, May 6, Mrs. Abel presented Janet Ives 
in a recital at the Detroit Art Institute. Miss Ives is very 
popular in musical circles here not only because of her 
charming personality but also because she is recognized as 
an earnest student and a player of promise. She played 
“La Folia,” Corelli; romance, D’ Ambrosio ; “The Bee,” 
Schubert; “Sweet Fern, “4 Burleigh ; “Spanish Dance,” No. 
1, Rehfield, and the concerto in B minor by Saint-Saéns 
She was accompanied by her mother, Mrs. Valentine S 
Ives. 

Francis Firth, baritone, sang two groups of songs ac- 
companied by Frances Chisholm. 

RECITALS BY Puptts or Guy Bevier WILLIAMS, 


On four successive Thursday evenings, beginning April 
28, Guy Bevier Williams presented pupils in recitals. The 
first was Katharine E. Dodd, who played “The Harmoni- 
ous Blacksmith,” Handel; “sonata quasi una_ fantasia,” 
op. 27, No. 2, Beethoven; preludes 3, 11, 12, 17, 18, 20, 23, 
Chopin; “Children’s Corner,” Debussy, and the first move- 
ment of the concerto in C minor by Beethoven with the 
cadenza by Reinecke. 

May 5, Marguerite K. Strachan gave a graduating re- 
cital playing —? in C minor, Bach; bourree in C major, 
Bach ; sonata, op. Grieg; “Papillons,” op. 2, Schumann ; 
“Etincelles,” pated Boas f “Evening,” Raff; “Caprice, 
Friml, and with Eva Clark the polonaise for two pianos 
by Lhevinne. Mrs. J. C. Solomon, contralto, pupil of 
William Howland, sang two groups of songs. 

May 19, Janet Jacobs gave a recital, playing prelude and 
fugue, op. 35, No. 2, Mendelssohn; sonata, op. 13, Bee- 
thoven; “Theme Varie,” Tschaikowsky ; nocturne, op. 15, 
No. 2, and polonaise, op. 40, No. 2, Chopin; “Caprice 
Espagnol,” Moszkowski; “Capriccio Brillante,” Mendels- 
S¢ hn 

May 26, Martha Bartholomew gave a recital. Her pro- 
gram included organ fantasia and fugue in G minor, Bach- 
Liszt; rhapsody, op. 79, No. 2, and intermezzo, op. 119, No. 
ballad, op. 23, Chopin; prelude, Sarabande, 
prelude, Liadow; etude de concert, 
MacDowell; rhapsody, No. 8, 


” 


3, Brahms : 
and toccata, Debussy; 
Schlosser; “March Wind,” 
Liszt. 

TurspAy MusicaALe Ho_tps ENpoweD MEMBERSHIP 
CONTEST. 

The endowed membership contest of the Tuesday Mu- 
sicale was held at the residence of the vice-president, Mrs 
Leland B. Case, Tuesday, May 31. Nine memberships 
were awarded. Helen Esser, Mrs. Earl F. Heitschmidt, 
Cecilia Fine, Vivian Jones and Sarah Kaplan received 
memberships for piano; Rebecca J. Selik won the violin 
membership; Rose Shere Cooper and Dorla Merrifield, 
the voice, and Marion Hitchings, the membe srship for sight 
reading The winning of the memberships entitles the 
winners to a membership in the Student League for one 
year without dues. 

Concert OF Works By Detroir COMPOSERS PLANNED. 

The Tuesday Musicale is sending out a circular letter 
to the various musicians of the city, who are also com- 
posers. The purpose as stated in the letter is to encourage 
composition by providing an opportunity for a public hear 
ing in the spring of 1922. Compositions are to be sub 
mitted to a committee of competent judges and given an 
adequate hearing if deemed worthy. Prizes of money are 
to be offered also. The details of the plan are in charge 
of a committee consisting of the president and treasurer 
of the club and several prominent members of the Sym- 
phony Society, together with the manager of the a 

; 5s, Mae We 


Recitals at the Theadive Van Yorx Studio 


Theodore Van Yorx, well known vocal teacher, gave 
three invitation recitals in his New York studio, 22 West 
Thirty-ninth street, on the afternoons of June 13, 16 and 
17, on which occasion he presented a large number of pupils 
whose excellent work reflected great credit upon Mr. Van 
Yorx 

At the first recital the participants were Elizabeth Van 
Luven, Helen Van Luven, Viola Cain, Lillian Goedecker, 
Katherine Penders, Helen Dunbaugh and Charles Muir. On 
June 16 Mrs. Harold Bancroft, Hazel Firetagam, William 
H. Hyatt were the soloists, and on June 17 the singers were 
Ani Swift, Elsie Shaw, Mildred Burian, Dorothy Londoner, 
Margaret Noonan, Bertha Schiffel, George Little and Wil- 
liam Whittemore. 

Large and fashionable audiences attended these perform- 
ances 


Patterson and Patton Score in Recital 


According to a reporter for the Manchester Evening 
Herald, Manchester has had some fine vocal recitals in the 
past, but rarely if ever has its music lovers enjoyed a 
concert as much as the one given by Fred Patton and Idelle 
Patterson on June 8. This was Mr. Patton’s first appear- 


ance in his home town since he left there as a boy seventeen 
years ago, when he was employed as a bobbin boy in 


MUSICAL COURIER 


the Cheney Silk Mills. The Manchester Herald also stated 
that a friendly audience heartily welcomed Mr. Patton 
and was prepared to applaud anything he did. But his 
hearers soon discovered that he was no amateur depending 
upon the good will of his friends for a kindly judgment, 
but a thoroughly trained vocalist with a remarkable voice 
and an easy stage presence who could hold his own beside 
any operatic or concert baritone in this country. So the 
applause which was given first to the man was soon trans 
ferred to the artist and grew more and more vehement as 
Mr. Patton demonstrated his versatility and the wonder- 
ful range of his voice. 

Although Miss Patterson was new to Manchester, after 
her first number she shared honors equally with the bari 
tone. The Manchester Herald spoke of her voice as being 
a liquid soprano, flexible, pure and produced without ap 
parent effort. The same paper also was of the opinion that 
the most difficult demands of the score were met with ap 
parent ease and that she sang with the abandon of a happy 
child. Miss Patterson's interpretation of the Mad Scene 
from “Lucia” won particularly high praise for the soprano 


A. Y. Cornell Opens Summer School July 4 


The sixteenth annual session of the A. Y. Cornell 
Summer School of vocal instruction for singers and teach- 
ers of singing will open on July 4 at Round Lake, ; 
and continue for six weeks. The session promises to be 
the most largely attended of any in the history of the 





A. Y. CORNELL, 
Who will open his summer school on July 4. 


V 


school. A feature of great value is the class session held 
four times weekly, at which the principles of the system 
of study are presented by lecture, demonstration, etc., and 
made much more comprehensive than is possible in the 
private lessens. 

The enrollment thus far embraces Adelaide Campbell, 
vocal teacher, Hollins College, Va.; Arthur Platz, tenor, 
vocal teacher, Little Rock, Ark.; Mozelle Meyers, soprano, 
Danville, Va.; Eulalia Dow, soprano, Wilkes Barre, Pa.; 
Elma Carey Johnson, soprano, vocal teacher, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Genevieve Garrette, soprano, Hurricane, W. Va.; 
Letitia Withrow, soprano, vocal teacher, Greenville 
Women’s College, S. C.; Madelyn Moore, soprano, vocal 
teacher, Randolph-Macon Institute, Danville, V Joseph 
Whittemore, tenor, vocal teacher, Richmond, Vii. Emily 
Penick, soprano, Lexington, Va.; Clarence Dretke, bari- 
tone, vocal teacher, Canton, Ohio; Grace Swartz, soprano, 
vocal teacher, Albany, N. Y.; Bessie Loane, contralto, vocal 
teacher, Schenectady, N. Y. : Ethel Spaulding, contralto, St 
Louis, Mo.; Ethel Clarke, coloratura soprano, New York; 
George Bernard, tenor, Newark, N. J.; Thomas Sullivan, 
tenor, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Elizabeth Graves, soprano, Yancey 
ville, N. C.; Minna J. Re ty contralto, vocal teacher, 
Savannah, Ga.; Paul Padden, baritone, North Adams, 
Mass.; Harold Thomas, tenor, Holyoke, Mass.; Emma 
Reeves, contralto, Harrisburg, Pa.; Elizabeth Print, so- 
prano, Roswell, N. M.; Anna Michael, contralto, Roanoke, 
Va.; Beulah Duncan, soprano, vocal teacher, Waco, Tex 
Lillian Van Hoesen, soprano, Schenectady, N. Y.; Effie 
Fowler Klein, soprano, New York; Grace Beaumont, so 
prano, Cohoes, N. Y.; Albert Cook, baritone, New York; 
Ralph Spittal, tenor, Springfield, Mass.; Bertha Freque, 
soprano, Nashville, Tenn.; Edythe Forbes, contralto, 
Jamaica, N. Y.; Ethel Miller, soprano, Brooklyn, N 
3elle Robinson, contralto, vocal teacher, Lima, Ohio; Eric 
Anderson, tenor, Boston, Mass.; David Shine, tenor, 
Springfield, Mass.; Erna Hess, soprano, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
W. H. Spittal, tenor, Springfield, Mass. 

Mr. Cornell closed his Carnegie Hall studios on June 15, 
and is enjoying a vacation at his summer home at Niantic, 
Conn., prior to his summer school activities. 


Gray-Lhevinne Activities 


Mischa Lhevinne is filling a series of piano recitals to 
round out a year’s travel which has kept him jumping from 
one end of the country to the other ever since early last 
September. Estelle Gray-Lhevinne has gone on to open 
up their summer home in California after her busy winter. 

Mr. Lhevinne made a sensation at Hagerstown, Md., on 
May 22, and in Pittsburgh, Pa., on the 24th. New Castle, 
Pa., is still talking about the furore over the playing of 
this splendid artist who appeared there on the 26th. He 
was at Youngstown, Ohio, on the 31st, and Beaver Falls 
on June 1, Akron, Ohio, on June 3, Canton, Ohio, on June 
6, when he won a tremendous ovation and no end of 
enthusiasm. 


Mrs. E. B. McConnell Returns to New York 


Mrs. E. B. McConnell (Minnie M. McConnell), teacher 
of voice, has returned to New York from an extended 
coast to coast tour. She has been traveling with her 
daughters, Harriet and Marie, well known in concert, mu- 
sical comedy, and in vaudeville of Keith and Orpheum 
fame. Mrs. McConnell will open her studios on West 
End avenue July 1. 
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CONDUCTOR, COMPOSER, 
PIANIST 


writes of the 


arson & Hamlin 
PIANOS 





¢ 


Mason & Hamlin Co. 


Dear Sirs:—I have never before 
been so completely satisfied with any 
piano at my public concerts or in my 
private use as I have been with the 


Mason & Hamlin. I believe the Mason 








& Hamlin pianos are remarkable 

all the essential qualities which go to 
make up an artistic instrument of the 
very first quality; they are, in my 
opinion, in advance of all others be- 
cause of certain important structural] 
features (notably the ‘Tension Reso- 
nator) invented and developed by 
judgment 


yourselves, which in my 


give the Mason & Hamlin piano 
an exceptional position among the 


pianos of the world. 


(Signed) Ossrp Gasritowrrscn. 
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ADELAIDE GESCHEIDT’S PRACTICAL AND 


SCIENTIFIC 


VIEWS ON VOICE DEVELOPMENT 


Adelaide Gescheidt Teaches Voice by a System Based on Scientific Knowledge of the Human Instrument—The Singer Is 
Trained to Produce the Normal, Natural Tone Without Method of Breathing or Tone Placement 


spontaneous expression of the soul 


production is scientifically 


Singing becomes a 


based 


when the system of voice 
on natural laws, so that the human instrument may be 
trained into perfect automatic coordination and balance 
Man cannot overtrain or undertrain any one part of 
the human structure without straining some other part, 
as for instance in the developing and training of certain 
muscles and sets of muscles in the various breathing meth- 
ods used by singer If rib or intercostal and clavicular 


chest expansion are considered the proper and only sup 


or 
what is happening to the abdominal and 


port for the voice 
back muscles rhe latter are strong and tremendous in 
holding the human frame together. They are left out of 
physical training because of the excess effort placed on 
the part of the intercostal or clavicular development, be 
come inactive or strained, and functional disturbances or 
even displacements of the vital organs of the body may 
occu! 

rhis proves that all muscles must be allowed to work in 
definite relationship, one with the other. Chest develop 
ment, shoulder or abdominal control, etc., practiced inde 
pendently, therefore, cannot but deprive the body of its 
automatic relationship, which is harmonized by nature in 
the perfect coordination of all its parts 


rhe body may be trained to respond to unnatural efforts 
uch habits long practiced become auto 
For example, one may walk on 
standing erect 


in singing, and 


matic and comfortable 


the side of the foot, or stoop instead of 
After a time this unnatural and distorted method of walk 
ing and standing becomes an easy performance, but does 
it alter the fact that it is an unnatural and distorted meth 
od Do these unnatural habits become any less a strain 
on the rest of the body? 

Ihe ideal balance and strengthening of all parts of the 
body gives flexibility and mobile movement. The possibil 


singing with perfect ease and assurance is therefore 


ity ol 
Thus when one needs to express dramatic action, 


assured 


in conjunction with his singing, there 1s a natural grace of 
gesture, ease of expression, and perfect technic, which is 
impossible where a method of breathing is employed. One 
is alive in every movement, and a rare portrayal of grace, 
emotion, and feeling is the natural result when voice is 
allowed to function unrestrained 

Voice treated in this science as an _ electro-magnetic 
force, functioning through the sympathetic nerve system, 
loses all the mystery and vaguene of the universal mis 
understanding of voice production 


In this science, voice 1s analyzed as definitely as a physi 


cian diagnoses the ailments of his patients. This should 
be the knowledge of every truly advanced teacher in all 
of his instruction 

He should know the vocal machinery that is to be used 


by the singer who is learning to “let the voice operate,” 
and in this day and age the intelligent student should insist 
upon such knowledge from his teacher 

Voice depends for its output on life energy 


however, be restrained in its 


and air pres 
function by 


sure It can, 

conscious muscular effort which will always interfere with 
its normal progress. For example, one may make com- 
parison with light; light is something one has no power 


self-evident natural truth. One may pull 


to stop; this is a 

the shade down at the window and shut the light out of 
the room, but the light still exists outside. Just so with 
voice when treated as a natural truth Phrough wrong 
vocal training one may shut off one or more of the reso- 
nance spaces through which the voice naturally passes. 
These physical channels thus blocked, disturb the auto 
matic adjustment of the vocal instrument, and the result 
is lack of ease in the emission of the voice and its sustain- 


ing power here is no joy in such singing. The voice 


? 


SOME OF THE MANY DELEGATES REPRES 


ORGANISTS AT 


INTING 


is still confined within, but its natural expression has been 
interfered with. This is the inevitable result of unnatural 
voice production 

Incorrect adjustments of the vocal instrument produce 
variations of quality in different parts of the range. These 
signals the singer must recognize at once, Difficulties that 
were insignificant and the lack of ease in the emission of 
tone become more apparent; voice production continued 
slong such lines will sooner or latter mean a disrelation of 
the vocal parts and very often complete loss of voice. The 
singer should stop to consider and come to a rapid con- 
clusion that this is the reason that he is unable to reach 
the heights of his ambition artistically, although endowed 


with great natural talents. 


Unless the voice is a ready, willing, artistic expression 
to the singer at all times, even when there are physical 
indispositions, there is something radically wrong with 


the coordination of the vocal instrument. 

Given an unobstructed pathway, physically speaking, the 
voice will travel of itself through its natural channel, with 
breath and energy the vital promoting forces and constant 
impetus and support, without effort or conscious muscular 
control of any part of the human body. 

Through Miss Gescheidt's scientific basic facts for the 
training of the vocal instrument, it is made possible for 
all singers, young and old, man, woman, and child, one 
and all alike, to obtain the pure essence of tone and the 
beautiful quality of normal natural voice. 

Who can hear the ideal quality of voice? Only those 
whose ears and brains are trained scientifically to hear and 
think by a correct and definite procedure. 

The pure natural tone may be understood by five ele- 
ments, separated, mixed, equalized, blended, and then am- 
plified by the natural powerful vibration of the undertone, 
the subtle and compelling psycho-physical element of power 
for voice. The whole is equal to the sum of its parts. 
The mental and hearing processes may then take the lead 
and become the “follow masters” for the singer. 

The day has arrived for efficiency throughout the world 
in all its arts and vocations. 

Efficiency, dependability, and the highest artistry in sing- 
ing is waiting to be heralded as the strongest of all the 
others 

What nation can lay claim to a school for the normal, 
natural voice development ? Only the one that is capable 
scientifically of showing by results, not of one, but of all 


its singers, that there is a definite procedure, taught by 
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ADELAIDE GESCHEIDT, 


Teacher 7 voice. 


competent teachers who know the laws of nature, to de- 
velop normal natural voice emission. 

Man is not greater than the Creator, but man can learn 
the laws that keep harmony in the human machine as the 
Creator intended. 

“Know thyself,” the great 
voice as a natural birthright, 
that mere ideas, unless they are 
are sufficient to bring out the normal, 
of the soul through the singing voice. 

_The vocal instrument trained into harmonious order 
gives the proper foundation to the interpreter of song and 
the wherewithal to build his art upon, conveying first of all 
in his singing, without effort, authority, through the true 
voice quality, with its normal natural support, and sustain- 
ing power through human energy and breath, the free 
channels for the soul's feeling and intensity. 


Master said. Know your 
but do not take for granted 
scientifically understood, 
natural expression 


Lancaster Is Scene of First Pennsylvania Council N. A. O. Convention 


Lancaster, Pa., June 15, 1921.—Before a capacity audience, 


Henry S. Fry, president of the National Association of 
Organists, opened the first convention of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Council, N. A. O., in the Hippodrome Theater, 


June 7, welcoming all members, delegates and visitors to 
its sessions and recitals. The response was given by Dr. 
William A. Wolf, who formally opened the meetings as 
president of the Pennsylvania State Chapter, N. A. O., and 
the Organists’ Association of Lancaster, under whose 
auspices the convention was held. In the course of his 
remarks Dr. Wolf referred to the slogan of the local asso- 
ciation: “To foster the advancement of the best organ and 
ecclesiastical music and to spread the highest standard of 
appreciation of such music among the people,” with the 
thought uppermost that this convention must be an example 
of the slogan. 

The program began promptly at eleven o'clock with a 


| iia 





VARIOUS CHAPTERS OF THE 


PENNSYLVANIA. STATE COUNCIL 
ITS FIRST CONVENTION HELD AT LANCASTER, PA., JUNE 7. 


moving picture demonstration of the playing to the film, 
“The Devil,” featuring George Arliss, by Rollo F. Mait- 
land, organist of the Stanley Theater, Philadelphia. It 
without saying that Mr. Maitland did justice to his 


goes 
high reputation. Before playing, Mr. Maitland, in a few 
brief remarks, laid special stress on the movie organist 
who is introducing emotional and dramatic ideas in his 


playing, and pointed out the impossibility of the use of 
improvisation when the organist may be called upon to 
play the same picture eighteen times a week. Following 
Mr. Maitland, Frank S. Adams, of the Rialto Theater, 
New York, gave an able address on the highest aspects of 
the art and their relation to the up-to-date ideas of concert 


playing, also a brief account of what the Reisenfeld 
theaters have done, and a survey of the plans of the 
Society of Theater Organists. His remarks were aug- 
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chiefly with Beethoven and Brahms. The Philharmonic 
concerts used to be the best concerts in Vienna, and in 
quality the Philharmonic Orchestra is still above the “Ton- 
kinstler.” Yet Furtwangler has, by untiring endeavor, and 
in rehearsals without end, given his own note to the Ton- 
kiinstler Orchestra. The Philharmonic seems to lose no 
love on modern works, but lives on its glorious traditions, 
earned in bygone days. A rumor goes that Furtwangler 
will sooner or later be the conductor of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra, but just now Weingartner reigns supreme. He 
is still a great favorite and as celebrated as he is elegant, 
aes therefore suited to his conservative audience. 

A Mr. Nestoroff, from Bulgaria, appearing as a guest 
conductor with the Philharmonic Orchestra, imported some 
new compositions by several of his compatriots, together 
with some of his own. His seemingly cold and unconcerned 
manner of conducting made him very few friends, but 
fewer still the works he brought from the Balkans. 

Native NoveELtIEs. 

Of native novelties we have heard an oratorio by Ernst 
Kanitz and a string quartet by Hugo Kauder—two com- 
posers of the young Viennese school. Ernst Kanitz, a pupil 
of Franz Schreker, who lives in solitude as a professor of 
music, had his oratorio in two parts, “Das Hohe Lied,” 
produced at an “extraordinary concert” of the Philhar- 
monic Choir, conducted by Georg Szell. The composition 
is based on a poem by Christian Morgenstern, a poem with 
the oft repeated end rhyme, “Auf allen Sternen ist Liebe.” 
The music did not escape the monotony which this uni 
formity suggests; on the other hand, the more distinctive 
marks of the Schreker school, with its manifold coloring 
in sound and expression, were not absent. 

Absolutely different from this work is the string quartet 
by Kauder. Kauder is more or less a selfmade music ‘a 
and a “modern” by virtue of his own abilities. He has 
acquired a perfect command of orchestral technic, and 
a good deal to say musically. The quartet, like Kanitz’s 
oratorio, is still in manuscript. Its last movement works 
up to an extensive double fugue, as strong in sentiment as 
it is novel in construction. Without exaggeration one may 
say that this unassuming young composer embodies strong 
hopes for the future of Viennese music, especially as he 
does not belong to any of the established cliques, and suc- 
ceeds in breaking his own path. 


“Out-SCHONBERGING SCHONBERG. 
In Arnold Schénberg’s Society for Private Musical Per- 

formances—those exclusive seances to which admission is 
granted only to members (who must prove their identity 
by special passes, with photo and signature) and specially 
favored foreign guests—we have had an opportunity re- 
cently of hearing the cello sonata of Debussy, also his six 
“Epigraphs,” the latter arranged for piano for four hands. 
Of ultra-modern music some compositions by Anton von 


Webern, a pupil of Schénberg, call for particular com- 
ment. They were presented as novelties and—they are 
“novel” enough. They are the ultimate protest of this 


composer against all that is customary. In them one can 
distinguish neither rhythmic, thematic, nor harmonic lines 
in the accepted sense. And yet they create a certain im- 
pression—however strange—upon the listener. Still rather 
young, Webern lives a life of solitude and self abnegation. 
Whatever may be the fate of his own creative work, he 
seems to be destined to help hew a path for Schodnberg’s 
music in the future. (Schonberg, whose endorsement thus 
far is his chief claim to serious consideration, frankly re- 
gards him as more “advanced” than himself.) 

These performances and a number of recitals by distin- 
guished soloists, including Huberman, Télémaque, Lam- 
brino, Josef Rosenstock and Franz Steiner, the leading 
interpreter of Strauss’ songs, make up the rest of the 
eleventh hour musical events. Meantime the Staatsoper 
is preparing for its midsummer night’s dream. No novel- 
ties, no first performance es. Since so many of its artists are 
already starting upon their well earned holidays, “guests” 
have to be called in for assistance. They chiefly come from 
Germany. Worthy of special mention is Fritz Plaschke, 
the Dresden baritone, who made a deep impression as Wotan 
in Wagner's “Ring.” Pfitzner’s opera, “Palestrina,” has 
been on the bill three times, but had to be postponed be- 
cause of the illness of the principal protagonist, Erik 
Schmedes. Another fortnight and the field will be free 
for light opera and musical comedy. A..P, 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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students is reflected in the professional manner in which 
their roles were handled. In “Aida,” Ammeris, Aida and 
Radames were sung by Mrs. William Raymond Nelson, 
Mrs. Emily Green, and Harry Bruton. The “Faust” cast 


(Continued doien page 


included Virginia Mitchell, Mrs. L. S. Brittian, Margaret 
Motter, Inez Cameron, Waller Hornaday, and Arthur 
Howson. 

The Saint Vincent Academy has graduated Lucile 


Schmitz, an honor student in her academic work as well 
as art work. Much praise was given her piano playing 
when she was heard at the Atheneum, recently. 

Graduate students of John Thompson's piano class were 
heard in a recital June 7 at the Kansas City Conservatory 
of Music. Mr. Thompson Played sec ond piano accompani- 
ments for Miss Beecker in Weber’s “Concertstuck” and 
for Miss Lucas in the Grieg concerto. An exceptionally 
gifted and technically well equipped student in this class 
is Pearl Roemer. Rubie Crozier, Pauline Dunlap and Edith 
Snyder complete the list of graduates. 

Harold Van Duzee, tenor and vocal instructor of The 
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look at the smiling face in the accompanying picture. For 
the original of the picture is Caroline E. Smith, of Los 
Angeles, and her principal pastime, besides spreading sun- 
shine, is that of being chief executive for the Philharmonic 
Orchestra and the Auditorium of that city. 

Mrs. Smith is visiting New York as representative of 
W. A. Clark, Jr., mining man and patron of music, who 
founded and finances the Philharmonic Orchestra entirely 
himself. Mr, Clark has leased the Auditorium, one of the 
finest and most profitable theaters on the Pacific Coast, 
that his orchestra may be assured of a permanent home 
Mrs. Smith is engaging soloists for the coming season for 
the orchestra and incidentally looking over some of the high 
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Horner Institute of Fine Arts, will spend the summer in 
Paris, studying. 
; Genevieve Lichtenwalter, pianist, is to attend the school 
for pianists at Fontainebleau this summer. 

Mrs. Allen Taylor, soprano, will spend time in ner f this 
summer, studying. B. FP. 


“Where the Smile Wins” 
It is not so difficult to understand how, out in Los An- 
geles, they can produce a full sized symphony orchestra, 
credited with being one of the best in America, when you 


class theatrical attractions for the theater, which broke all 
records of America last year in point of big business 
Mrs. Smith is accompanied by her sister, Hallie Estes, 


and during their trip will visit Boston, Washington and 


their old home near Bangor, Me 
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(Ars Publishing Co.. New York, 145 Nassau St.) 
“MOTHER THOUGHT,” “SANCTUARY,” 
“FIELD FLOWERS” AND “THE 
ENDLESS LAMENT” 

Four Songs by Courty Rossi-Diehl 


Courty Rossi-Diehl, singer herself, has issued songs at 
tracting the attention of such well known artists as Martha 


4 


Atwood, Adelaide Fischer, de Pasquali, and others, who 
expect to sing them. The first two are “mother songs,” 
containing good advice to the child, of a lullaby nature 
Range for soprano, C below treble clef to G above. Pretty 


harmony and singable melody distinguish them; both texts 
by Eldredge Denison, who also wrote “Field Flowers,” a 
bright little song of two pages, telling of the cowslip and 
clover sent by the beloved and of what will 
happen when they again meet. A graceful, even brilliant and 


happy song! Range for soprano, F, first space, to B flat 
above clef. ‘Endless Lament” is in free style; verse by 
John Gould Fletcher, from “Japanese Prints.” The com 
poser has made it original, as befits the unusual text, with 
modulations and phrases of peculiar effect. Range, D below 


clef to A above. “To Martha Atwood.” 
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Cincinnati College of Music Is Reorganized on Stock-Sharing Basis 


Stockholders Increased from Seventy-one to One Hundred—Symphony Orchestra Reélects Officers—Zoo Opera Opens 
June 26—Musicians’ Club Annual Frolic—Van Gordon with Glee Clubs—Minnie Tracey Pupils in Novel 


Program—Jules Falk Recital 


incinnati, Ohio, June 14, 1921,—At the annual meeting 
the stockholders of the College of Music, at the college, 
hareholding basis of the institution was reorganized 
» that it is to be operated on the same plan as the May 
Festival Association. The rule of the college for years has 
een to limit the number of stockholders to seventy-one, 
there being a goodly number of prominent citizens identi- 
| with them, but owing to the death of some and to other 
the plan was changed so as to increase the number 
© one hundred. Each stockholder will pay annual dues of 
S10° which entitles him to tickets for the various concerts 
en by the college 
There was an election of trustees, and under the reor 
wanization of the college, R. H. Balke, who for the past 
ear has served as vice-president, became president. He 
ubmitted a report showing that at least $100,000 had been 
idded to the assets of the college during the past year. 
rhe trustees elected included R. F. Balke, president; Cas- 
per H. Rowe, vice-president; Martin G, Dumler, secretary ; 
(;eorge Puchta, treasurer; Sidney Prinz, James J. Heekin, 
Joseph Wilby, Harry M. Levy, E. H Haefner, Frank 
Rk. Ellis, Lawrence Maxwell, George W. Armstrong, Maur- 
ce |. Freiberg, George W. Dittman and Nicholas Long- 
yorth. The executive committee is composed of the first 
ve named 
CyreENA VAN Gorvon witH GLEE CLUB 
\ notable musical event here in the past week was the 
joint appearance in a concert program of the glee clubs of 
the Chamber of Commerce and the University of Cincin 
nati, which was given at the Emery Auditorium, May 26. 
The soloist on this occasion was Cyrena Van Gordon 
The very fact that she came to Cincinnati was the cause of 
be called one of the city’s own artists 
was received at the College of 
at the concert naturally welcomed 


delight A she may 
ler musical education 
Music, and the audience 
her with much applause 

There was a fair sized audience present, although the 
weather was warm and not calculated to arouse even music 
attend an indoor concert. The event was in all 
respects delightful The University Glee Club is the 
largest of the two organizations and is made up for the 
most part of younger men, while the Chamber of Com- 
merce Club is only composed of about thirty singers, all 
of them being business men. The work accomplished was 
commendable and there is something in the nature of a 
compliment due to Director Will R. Reeves for the manner 
in which he has combined the two bodies so that there is 
possible such pleasing results. 

Miss Van Gordon sang in a 


lovers to 


brilliant manner, for she 
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possesses power above the ordinary. She gave several 
songs, which included “Homing,” by Del Riego; “Pale 
Moon” and “Lift Thine Eyes,” by Frederick Knight Logan, 
and “Land of the Sky-Blue Water,” by Cadman, playing 
her own accompaniment for the last. One other fine num- 
ber was that by Charles Gilbert Spross which was dedicated 
to her, called “Invocation to Life.” A number of solos 
were sung by several members of the clubs, the concert 
terminating with Grieg’s “Landsighting.” 
CINCINNATI ORCHESTRA ReELECTS OFFICERS, 

The annual meeting of the officers and stockholders of 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra Association was held 
here some days ago. The meeting was presided over by 
Edward L. Goepper. The reelection of the old officers and 
directors, who served last year, marked the proceedings. 
These were: President, Mrs. Charles P. Taft; first vice- 
president, Mrs. J. Walter Freiberg; second vice-president, 
Mrs. Clifford Wright; recording secretary, Mrs. Louis N. 
Stix; corresponding secretary, Mrs. Albert H. Chatfield; 
financial secretary, Mrs. Murray M. Shoemaker ; treasurer, 
Mrs. Frank D. Jamieson. The directors chosen were Ber- 
tha Bauer, Mrs. Arthur Espy, Mrs. John Gates, Mrs. Rob- 
ert Halstead, Mary Hanna, Mrs. James Morrison, Emma 
L. Roedter, Mrs. A. Clifford Shinkle, George W. Arm- 
strong, Jr., Frederick Chatfield, Maurice Freiberg, Louis 
T. More, William Cooper Proctor, John J. Rowe, A. Clif- 
ford Shinkle, Charles P. Taft and Lucien Wulsin. Joseph 
Wilby was named counsel. 

The report for the past year of the president, Mrs. 
Charles P. Taft, showed that the season of 1920-21 had 
proven to be the most successful of any in the history of 
the organization from all viewpoints. The season sale of 
tickets was the largest ever recorded, the amount of 
premiums paid at the annual auction was larger than at 
any previous year, while the sales for single seats proved 
to be most pleasing. There were eighty-eight concerts 
given by the orchestra during the year, forty-six of which 
were played en tour, twenty-six symphony concerts, ten 
popular concerts and four children’s concerts, as well as 
two special concerts. There are to be a larger number of 
special concerts given next season in order that the interest 
in the organization may be increased. It is now planned to 
bring Vincent d’Indy here to direct one of the symphon, 
concerts next season. It is also planned to give a choral 
concert. 

At the meeting a tribute was paid to Eugene Ysaye, the 
conductor, he being given much credit for the increased 
artistic prestige gained by the orchestra. The coming 
season will include an all-Beethoven program, which is to 
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Liszt said of them 


“They are superlatively perfect” 
de Pachmann described their tone as 
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Busoni called them 
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AND NOW 


“Like a lovely human voice’ 


“The creation of masters in their art” 
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Dohnanyi acclaims their marvelous purity of tone, 
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fuller with the years. 
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and says it is one of the finest instruments 
his hands have ever touched. 
° ° 
Mirovitch 1 He of their beautiful singing tone in 
thunderous fortissimoas well asin the finest 
pianissimo, and their organlike sonority. 


Today the beauty of the tone of the Chickering still sings, to quote de 
Pachmann, “Like a lovely human voice"—only grown lovelier, richer and 


Their superlative qualities have far surpassed those which excited the 
enthusiastic praise of the incomparable Liszt. 


They are the product of the consummate art in piano making which the 
great Busoni recognized and acclaimed. 


For nearly a century the Chickering has been the choice of 
the discriminating musician— professional and amateur alike. 


THE NEW MODELS OP THESE CELEBRATED INSTRUMENTS ARE EXQUISITE 
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include the ninth symphony with chorus. In addition, there 
have been so many requests from outside sources for the 
orchestra, that it is planned to extend the tour, provided 
the dates can be arranged so as not to interfere with the 
regular concerts given here. 

There are to be heard some famous soloists next season, 
and while the names of all cannot as yet be given out, 
those known to have been engaged include Margaret Mat- 
zenauer; Marcus Kellerman, baritone, formerly of this 
city, who becomes a member of the Chicago Opera next 
season; Margaret Melville Liszniewska, pianist; Erika 
Morini, violinist; Pablo Casals, cellist; Alfred Casella, 
Italian pianist, composer and conductor; Frieda Hempel, 
Paul Althouse and Yolanda Mero. 

Zoo Opera Opens JUNE 206, 

The summer season of the Zoo opera will begin this 
year on June 26, under the direction of Ralph Lyford. 
The indications point to a most successful season, as well 
as the most elaborate summer musical plan ever under- 
taken here. The fact that the past season was so success- 
ful has been an outstanding factor in the elaboration of 
new plans. Ten leading singers have been engaged to 
appear, and these are to be supported by ten local prin- 
cipals who are noted for their voices and dramatic ability 
as well. The ensemble promises to be of the highest class. 

The orchestra is to be composed of members of the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, and will be ample for all 
demands. There is to be a chorus of forty-two picked 
voices, a ballet of sixteen young dancers under the direction 
of Mlle. Dagonova, and a repertory of sixteen operas will 
make the entire undertaking delightful. The first operas 
to be sung will be “Carmen” and “Lucia di Lammermoor.” 

Musicians’ Ciup Gives ANNUAL FROLIC. 

The Musicians’ Club of Cincinnati gave its annual froli 
day on June 11, aboard a chartered boat, for a trip on the 
Ohio River. The boat left the foot of Race street at 3:30 
in the afternoon and a stop was made at Anderson's 
Ferry for the later comers. The trip extended as far as 
the Government locks. On the return trip a real old 
fashioned chicken dinner was served which was much en 
joyed. The day was ideal for the trip, the crowd in a 
good humor and the event proved an enjoyable affair. 
The club is just about concluding a very successful year 
under the leadership of Frederick J. Hoffmann, its presi 
dent, and the able assistance of its secretary, Philip 
Werthner. 

CoLLeGe or Music Nores, 

Gertrude Englander, who was a student of the Cincin- 
nati College of Music from 1914 to 1919, has just been 
appointed a member of the faculty of the Baldwin-Wallace 
Conservatory of Music, Berea, Ohio. While here she 
studied under Walter Giliwiez, who is head of the piano 
department. 

A delightful recital was given recently in the Odeon 
by Ann Meale, a talented young pianist, who is a pupil of 
Albino Gorno, and who is also a candidate for post-graduate 
honors at the College of Music. Her style and technic 
are excellent and she displays more than ordinary talent. 

A graduation recital was given at the Odeon recently 
when Hazel McHenry Franklin, piano pupil of Albino 
Gorno, and Edna Weiler Paulsen, soprano, pupil of Lino 
Mattioli, joined in a program that was made up of selec- 
tions displaying their excellent talents. 

MInNig Tracey Pupits 1n Nover Procram, 

One of the very novel ideas in connection with music was 
given May 31 at the Cincinnati Woman's Club auditorium 
when the artist pupils of Minnie Tracey appeared in what 
were called visualized songs. The concert was given for 
the Clovernook Home for the Blind and was both artistic 
and successful from all viewpoints. The striking features 
of the entertainment were the lighting, pictures and cos 
tuming of the participants, and there was nothing but praise 
for the manner in which the young people portrayed the 
various characters and scenes. Of striking force was the 
presentation of Liszt’s “Jeanne d’Arc,” enacted by Flor 
ence Enneking and Rose Boden, as was also the very at 
tractive rendition of a scene from Lalo’s “Roi d’Ys,” which 
was done, it was stated, for the first time in this country 
It was portrayed by Haze! Levy and Nelda Vibrans. 
Among the others who proved themselves very capable were 
Perry Wright and Helen Doyle, in Goddard’s “Slumber of 
Jocelyn ;” Edna Engelhardt and Bessie Rosenberg, in Masse 
net's duet from “Le Cid;” Elsa Staud Denton, Mary 
Gretchen Walsh and Bessie Rosenberg, in Rubinstein’s 
“Hagar of the Desert,” and Arnold Schroeder, who gave 
Meyerbeer’s “Robert le Diable.”” The “Chanson Hindoue,” 
by Rimsky-Korsakoff, was sung and danced by Viola 
Fraas. Paul Bliss’ new operetta, “Forest Magic,” was the 
feature of the second part of the program. This was given 
in two scenes and called “Summer Passes” and “Birth of 
Spring,” the accompaniments being played by Ruth Spvritz 
Greenfield. 

Jutes Fak in REecirat, 

A good sized audience was present at the recital of Jules 
Falk, violinist, at the Hotel Gibson ballroom, May 30, under 
the auspices of Stonewall Jackson Chapter, United Daugh 
ters of the Confederacy. The recital included the following, 
displaying on the part of the performer much skill and 
clever technic: Concerto in D minor, by Wieniawski; a 
scherzo by Dittersdorf; caprice, “La Chasse,” by Cartier ; 
Wilhelmj’s paraphrase of Wagner's “Prize Song;” a 
Kreisler arrangement of Chaminade’s “Serenade Espagnole,” 
and other seiections. The accompaniments were played in 
suitable manner by Augustus C. Palm. 

Notes, 

The first annual May Music Festival of the 524 Temple 
Club was given at the Masonic Temple Auditorium, Price 
Hill, May 26, under the direction of Goldie R. Taylor. 
There was a varied and interesting program rendered. 

The Norwood Musical Club gave a concert on the af- 
ternoon of May 24 at the Carnegie Library Hall, Norwood. 
The program was made up of American composers. 

During the week of May 22 the following recitals were 
heard in the Odeon by students of the College of Music: 
May 23, the pupils of Walter Werner, in a fine violin recital ; 
May 25, violin pupils of William Morgan Knox; Uberto 
Neely, pupil of Emil Heermann, in a graduation recital 
on the violin, May 26, which was much enjoyed, since he is 
a capable performer; May 27, Elizabeth Shipley, pupil of 
Lino Mattioli and a candidate for post-graduation honors, 
in a number of classic and modern songs (she has a de- 
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lightful soprano voice); May 27, Margaret Hagan Mac- 
Gregor, an organ pupils of Lillian Arkell Rixford, who is 
also a candidate for post-graduate honors, in a recital 
which clearly demonstrated her powers as an organist of 
ability. 

Peter Angulo, a prominent member of the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra, cello section, and who at this time is 
in Chicago, will visit his mother at Mexico City before re- 
turning to Cincinnati in the fall. 

The pupils of Margaret Bronson recently gave a recital 
at the Madisonville Baptist Church, where a pleasing pro- 
gram was heard. 

A recent event that is worthy of note is the final con- 
cert given by the Musical Art Society of Cincinnati, which 
took place at the Odeon June 1. There was a good sized 
audience present, and the members of the society displayed 
care in the manner of their singing that was very creditable, 
showing that the director, John J. Fehring, had given both 
time and care to this work. An outstanding number was 
A. J. Gantvoort’s “Paul Revere’s Ride,” a new composition. 
The concert as a whole was delightful and there were a 
number of participants who did clever work. 

Recently the chorus organizations of the Union Central 
Life Insurance Company and the Methodist Book Concern 
united their voices and gave a pleasing concert at Emery 
Auditorium, under the direction of Antoinette Ruth Sabel. 
The singers proved themselves equal to the demands. The 
interesting feature of the concert was the appearance of 
Dan Beddoe, tenor, who sang a group of songs in his own 
clever style. The combined choruses number more than 100 
voices. 

The.first public appearance of the Mabley-Carew Chorus, 
composed of fifty-five employees of the company, was given 
at Memorial Hall several nights ago. The organization was 
under the direction of Antoinette Ruth Sabel. The soloists 
were Melva Clark, Jean Kirk and William Meldrum, of the 
Conservatory of Music. 

J. Alfred Scheh presented his pupils in a piano and vio- 
lin recital at Memorial Hall recently. They were from the 
intermediate and advanced classes and presented a varied 
program, 

The Ursuline Academy held its commencement, and on 
this occasion “The Wise and Foolish Virgins” and a num- 
ber of choruses by the choral class of Minnie Tracey were 
heard. 

Charles J. Young presented his pupil, Stanley Schneider, 
soprano, in a song recital some evenings ago at the Sinmar 
Clubroom. 

Carl Wunderle, principal violinist of the Cincinnati Sym 
on Orchestra, with his family has gone to Europe to 
spend the summer with relatives. Mr. Wunderle is a stu- 
dent of musical lore, and he hopes to bring back with him 
some musical novelties. 

Mrs. Adolph Hahn recently presented her pupils in a re 
cital at Kindergarten Hall, Avondale. 

The pupils of Ella F. Purdy were heard a few days ago 
in a pleasing program. 

Joseph Wetzel, Cincinnati tenor, has returned from New 

York, where he spent three months studying voice under 
Campanari, who is to come to the College of Music to con- 
duct master classes for the summer season. 

Alice Bardeman-Dulaney presented her pupils in two re 
citals at the Hyde Park Library Auditorium. 

On June 1, Ellen Buttenweser, a pupil of Mme. Lisz- 
niewska, gave a delightful piano recital. She began her 
studies at the Conservatory of Music in the juvenile de 
partment. : p 

The summer course of master classes at the College of 
Music, to be given by Giuseppe Campanari in voice, Charles 
Heinroth in organ, and Clarence Adler in piano, is meeting 
with success that looks very promising. A number of 
pupils from various parts of the country have already 
enrolled. 

Catherine Widmann, piano pupil of Mary Venable, of 
the College of Music, gave a noteworthy recital at the 
Odeon some evenings ago. Her program was marked by 
fine style, and the manner of her playing was such as to 
prove that she has talent and training of uncommon merit. 
She was assisted by Nina Park Stilwell, cellist. 

Some of the students of Pier Adolfo Tirindelli, of the 
Conservatory of Music, gave a violin recital some eve- 
nings ago, the program including compositions by their 
teacher. 

Elsie Hempel, a pupil of Jean Verd, gave a recital at 
the Conservatory of Music recently, where she was heard 
to advantage as a pianist 

The pupils of Romeo Gorno, Adolf Hahn and Lino 
Mattiolli, of the College of Music, were heard in recital. 

There was a recital at the Conservatory of Music re- 
cently, when the advanced students of Amalie Staaf were 
heard. 

The Monday Musical Club recently gave a delightful pro 
gram at the home of Mrs. Charles Towne. 

The pupils e Helen Abaescherli were heard in a piano 
recital at the Y. W. C. A. auditorium. 

The piano bad of Leo Stoffregen, assisted by EI- 
freda Lehrter, soprano, were heard recently at the Lock- 
land, Ohio, School Auditorium in a recital. 

Olivia Avery, a pupil of Bert R. Lyon, gave a recital at 
the Cincinnati Women’s Club Auditorium which was very 
much enjoyed. 

The various musical organizations of the East High 
School combined to give a musical program recently that 
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was most commendable. There was a brass band, 
chorus, girls’ and boys’ glee clubs, senior and 
orchestras, and a number of soloists. 

Jennie Vardeman’s class was heard in a piano recital 
June 2, at the Conservatory of Music. 


special 
junior 


ConsERVATORY OF Music ItEMs. 

Jean Verd presented his pupil, Mary Louise Woseczek in 
a piano recital May 27. Miss Woseczek is making steady 
advance in her work as is evidenced in her recitals from 
year to year. She possesses a large tone, facile technic, 
and a fine musical comprehension that mark her playing 
as unusual. 

Pupils of Jean Ten Have gave a program of three novel 
concertos May 28, at the Conservatory of Music. The 
numbers were writteh for two, three and four violins 
respectively, the presentation of these novelties being a 
departure from the usual student recitals. The following 
students shared in the honors of the evening: Freda 
Slauter, Katherine Donald, Gladys Fried, Claudia Peck, 
Dorothy Richard, Karl W ecker and Rubin Phillips. 

Leo Paalz presented the following pupils in recital May 
23: Mary Earnest, Erma Porter, Mildred Harris, Sallie 
Faulke, Doris Levine, Marian Baldridge, Margarette 
Roberts, Margaret Millice, Lyda Clarke Darlington, Anna 
Appelbaum, Lois Gooding, Elsie Oelkers, and McConnell 
Erwin. 

On Tuesday evening, May 24, Marion Lindsay, pupil of 
Thomas James Kelly, and Freda Slauter, pupil of 
Jean Ten Have, were heard in a joint recital, presenting 
a well ae program in meritorious style. 

John A. Hoffmann offered a number of his pupils May 
25, in a program of songs calculated best to display the 
particular ability of each student. Those heard were: 
Myrtle Stradtman, Mrs. Clarence Boyer, Irene Melzer, 
Melva Clark, Adele Arthur, Anna Marie Thornburg, Meta 
Strietmann, Anna Polk, Jack Porter, Mildred Benham, 
Edward Smith and Alvin Schlinkert. 

Margaret Powell, soprano, and Marie Louise Gale, 
violinist, were associated in a recital given May 26. Miss 
Powell, who is a pupil of Thomas James Kelly, has often 
been heard this season, but never to better account. Her 
voice is full and rich in quality, her tone emission free, 
and her diction a delight, whether it be in Italian, French 
or English. Miss Gale, a representative from Ysaye’s 
master class, has also given good account of herself on 
previous occasions, leading one to expect much and never 
disappointing expectations. Her playing is marked with 
artistic feeling, a full vibrant tone and she plays with the 
abandon and sureness that mark the pupils of this master 

On June 10 commencement exercises were held in the 
Cincinnati Conservatory. This is an annual event, and is 
always marked with dignity, when the students receive the 
much coveted diploma. The music of the evening, as usual, 
was furnished by the Conservatory orchestra under the di 
rection of Pier Adolfo Tirindelli. Rev. John Bayne Ascham 
gave the invocation, after which the orchestra played three 
numbers. An excellent address was delivered by Rev. 
Frank H. Nelson, after which Miss Baur, assisted by 
Thomas James Kelly, presented the diplomas to the gradu 
ating class. After the benediction by Rev. Ascham, the 
class received the congratulations of their friends on the 
conservatory ground, which was beautifully lighted by 
electricity for the occasion, making it a beautiful setting. 

Mary Earnest, a pupil of Leo Paalz, gave a creditable 
recital June 6, presenting a program of classic and modern 
examples of piano selections. Miss Earnest is excellently 
equipped and acquitted herself in a creditable manner 

Thomas James Kelly presented his pupil, Hazel Horn, 
in a song recital on June 7. Miss Horn possesses a mezzo 
soprano voice of warmth and flexibility. Her groups of 
Italian, French and English songs served as mediums for 
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a fine display of diction. Grace Woodruff, pianist, gave 
fine support in a group of piano soli. 
Marguerite Melville Liszniewska presented her pupil, 


Agnes Nicholson, in a piano recital June 8, in a program 
of Schumann, Chopin and Brahms numbers... Miss Nichol 
son is a pianist of ability, with a well grounded technic, a 
fine tone, and a musical understanding that met the de 
mands of a serious program. Ww. W 


FRIEDA HEMPEL CONCLUDES 
FINE CHARLESTON SERIES 


a Superb Delight—Final Concert 


Intime Also Attracts 

Charleston, S. C., June 8 1921 Che splendid seri 
presented under the auspices of the Charleston Musical 
Society during 1920-1921 and numbering artists as 
Seidel, Braslau, Friedman, Zimbalist, Ysaye with the Cin 
cinnati Symphony, the Letz Quartet and Josef Lhevinne, 
was brought to a notable with Frieda Hempel, 
gave a brilliant peagn im wonderfully suited t 
and temperament. “Sweet Bird,” from “ 
she sang to an excellent flute obligato played by 
Rodeman, adequately expresses the impression she 
for, with no more effort than the bird she imitated, het 
voice rang out silvery sweet, high and clear. It would be 
difficult to choose any outstanding number, although 


Her Singing of “Dixie” 


such 


close who 


» her 


Voce 
which 
\ugust 


created, 


ll Penseroso,” 


rroyer’s “Invocation to the Sun God,” “The Night Wind,” 
and, above all, her very beautiful work in the lovely old 
Mozart lullaby (which latter she gave as an encore) deserve 


mention Her arrangement of the 
thoroughly charming, and given 
But it remained for “Dixie” to bring 
feet with applause for her 


more than passing 
“Blue Danube” was 
with much abandon, 
the audience to its 


Was 


rapturous 


wonderful singing of this old song Such rhythm! Such 
fire as Hempel brings to her interpretation would win any 
audience anywhere, and such universal appeal which Ifer 
singing of “Dixie” invariably makes enthusiastic 

Last Concert INTIME 


It is due the Charleston Symphony Orchestra to record 


its splendid performance of the program on the date set for 
the last Concert Intime of the Charleston Musical Societs 
Conductor Patterson, who had heen absent for many 
months, once more took the baton for this concert, and 


read her scores poetically and with a keen sense of their 
melodic outline. Mozart's overture to “The Marriage of 
Figaro,” the concertino in F minor for strings by Pergolesi 
the scherzo from Schubert's C major, Nevin’s “Day in 
Venice,” the “Blue Danube” and several encores insistently 
demanded, proved separately and collectively the great 


this orchestra has made during the year and 


future M.W.G 


strides which 
what it is capable of in the 


George Fischer Elected President of Music 


Publishers 
At the meeting of the Music Publishers of the United 
States, held in New York City on June 14, George Fischer 
of the firm of J. Fischer & Bros., was unanimously elected 


president. 


The New York School of Light Opera 


KATE CONDON 


Director and Vocal Instructor 
Interview and voice trial by appointment only 
Studio: 43 West 86th St. Phone: 8839 Schuyler 




















Mes. Carrie Louise Dunning, Originator, 8 West 
40th Street, New York City. 
Normal Classes—Chicago, July 5; New York City, Sept. 22 
Anna Craig Bates, 732 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Mary E. Breckisen, 354 Irving Street, Toledo, Ohio., June 20, 1921. 
Mrs. Oscar E. Busby, 233 No. Ewing Avenue, Dallas, Texas; 
Dallas, Texas, May 10; Memphis, Tenn., June 28 


Mrs. Jean Warren Carrick, 977 East Madison Street, Portland, 
Ore., August ; 

Adda C. Eddy, 136 W. Sandusky St., Bellefontaine, Ohio, April, 
June an " September. 

Beatrice S. Eikel, Kidd-Key College, Sherman, Texas. 

Jeanette Currey Fuller, Rochester, New York. 

Cara Matthews Garrett, San Marcus peotene, San Marcus, 
Texas; Palacios, Texas., June 14, July 19. 


nei Hasemeier, 41 So, 21st Street, Richmond, Ind. 
Oxford College, Oxford, Ohio, June 27 to July 30. 

Maud Ellen Littlefield, Kansas City Conservatory of Music, 1515 
Linwood Blvd., Kansas City, Mo., entire season beginning 
Jan. 5, 1921. 

Mrs. Julius Albert Jahn, Dallas Academy of Music, Dallas, Texas. 





DUNNING SYSTEM 


TEACHERS EARNING from $2000 to $6000 A YEAR 


Normal Classes as ftollows: 





Information and booklet upon request 


of Improved Music Study 
for Beginners 


Carrie Munger Long, 608 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Chicago 
classes April, May, June; Buffalo, N. Y., ugust 

Mrs. Wesley Porter Mason, 5011 Worth Street, Dallas, Texas 

Harriet Bacon MacDonald, 3623 Pine Grove Ave., Chicago, Ill, 
Dallas, Texas, June 1; Chicago, August 1 

Virginia Ryan, 1115 Washington Street, Waco, Texas, June 20 


Laura Jones Rawlinson, 
land, Ore., June 17 
Mrs. Ura Synnott, 824 No. 


Stella Huffmeyer Seymour, 


Dunning School, 554 Everett St., Port 


Ewing Ave., Dallas, Tex. 


1219 Garden Street, San Antonio, 


exas. 
Una Clayson Talbot, 3068 Washington Blvd., Indianapolis, Ind 


Isabel M. Tone, 469 Grand View Street, Los Angeles, Cal 
Normal Class, June 21 
Mrs. S. L. Van Nort, 2815 Helena St., Houston, Texas, May 


30—Sept. 19. 
Mrs. H. R. | mae 
fay 2—June 6 
Anna W. Whitlock, 1100 Hurley Avenue, Fort Worth, Texas 
Clara Sabin Winter, Yates Center, Kans., Topeka, April, 1921 
Mattie D. Willis, Normal Class, New York City, June 15; 915 

Carnegie Hall. 


124 East 11th St., Oklahoma City, Okla., 
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VINCENT D’INDY TO CONDUCT 
PAIR OF BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERTS 


MUSICAL COURIER 


“Pop” Concerts Draw Crowded Houses—Theodore Schroeder's Summer Activities—Heinrich Gebhard Pupil in Recital— 
Guy Maier Improving—Ary Dulfer Engaged as Instructor at Boston Conservatory 


1921,—-It is definitely announced 
the distinguished French com 
a pair of concerts with the Bos 
during his visit to the United 
States the coming The patrons of the Boston Sym 
phony Orchestra evince much interest in the coming ap- 
pearance of this celebrated Frenchman 


Joston, Mass, June 18, 
that M. Vincent D’Indy, 
poser-pianist, will conduct 
ton Symphony Orchestra 


cason 


Pueopore Scuroeprr’s SUMMER ACTIVITIES 


Schroeder, the 
tructor and coach, has closed his 
at Lee, Me., for the summer, where he 


known toston vocal in 
Boston studio and is now 
conducts his master 


Theodore well 


DULFER, 


Boston Conservatory fac ulty. 


ARY 


Who has joined the 
class for professionals on the shore of beautiful Mattakeunk 
Lake. Mr. Schroeder's class this year includes singers from 
all parts of the country lhe many recitals given both by 
Mr. Schroeder himself and his artists make the Schroeder 
studio the center of artistic activities at Lee and are the 
occasion for much genuine commendation. Mr. Schroeder 
returns to Boston in September to resume his teaching in 
his handsomely appointed studio in the Pierce Building 
Hearp 
Hutchinson gave an interesting recital Tuesday 
June 14, at the home of Mr. Gebhard, 33 Man- 
road, Brookline The program was as follows: 
Gavotte, Bach-Saint-Saéns; nocturne in F, Schumann; 
“Revolutionary” etude, ballade in G minor, Chopin; “Para- 
dise Birds,” Cyril Scott; nocturne, Debussy; valse caprice, 
Gebhard, and concerto, Grieg 

Miss Hutchinson is only nineteen years old, but has 
studied with Mr. Gebhard for four years. Nearly a hun- 
dred musical and society people were present and greatly 
enjoyed the personal charm and matured depth and fire of 
Miss Hutchinson's playing. Her program was well chosen; 


Hemericu Gesuarp Purr 


Ethel 
evening, 
chester 





JULES 


FALK 


Concertizing Belgium, 
Holland and England 
September and October. 
American Season 1921-22 
begins November 14th at 
Washington, D. C 


For available dates write 
Tour Direction, C. H. 
Falk, 96 Fifth Ave., Room 
20, New York, or Wolf- 
sohn Musical Bureau, 
New York. 











her sense of rhythm was shown in the Bach-Saint-Saéns 
number; her romantic nature in the nocturne in F, and her 
technic was well displayed in the etude and ballade of 
Chopin. In the Debussy nocturne she created an atmos- 
phere of rare beauty, and the valse of Mr. Gebhard was 
played brilliantly. In the Grieg concerto, with Mr. Gebhard 
at the second piano, she seemed very much at ease and the 
climax was well planned and carried out in a musicianly 
manner. Miss Hutchinson has unusual talent and a bril- 
liant career for her is anticipated. 
“Pop” Concerts. 

It has become a habit with the good people of Boston to 
pack Symphony Hall at every performance of Agide 
Jacchia’s vacation orchestra. The programs are well con- 
sidered and the members of the orchestra play with care 
and attention to detail, showing a ready compliance with all 
the desires of Mr. Jacchia. 


Guy Mater IMPROVING. 

Guy Maier is this morning reported to be very comfort- 
able, sitting up every day, but it is not yet known when he 
can be discharged from the City Hospital. Mrs: Maier, his 
young bride of a few weeks, is in constant attendance and 
helps to render less tedious his convalescence. 


Boston Conservatory NOTES. 

Ary Dulfer has recently been engaged as instructor in 
violin at the Boston Conservatory, and though yet a young 
man, has a record of achievement of which an older musi- 
cian might well be proud. Born in Rotterdam, Holland, 
in 1887, he first studied with Louis Wolff; then, on com- 
pleting his high school course, he went to the Amsterdam 
Conservatory, and later won high honors in his study under 
Prof. O. Sevcik. 

On a concert tour through Europe, Mr. Dulfer was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm at Vienna, Prague, Dusseldorf, 
Amsterdam and many other cities. Holland critics said 
that he played as a bird sings, while Vienna papers ranked 
him with the first artists. In America, too, he won great 
favor by his playing at the New Orleans convention and at 
the New York Liederkranz-Verein, Returning again to 
Europe, he was made head tutor at the Academy of Music 
at Dusseldorf and was soloist with the Tonhalle Orches- 
tra. A. R. F. 


Gunster at Indiana Festival 

Frederick Gunster appeared as guest-artist at the 
American Song Composers’ Festival, Greenwood, Ind., on 
June 3, the concluding concert of a three day’s feast of 
all-American music. 

Mr. Gunster sang songs by Grace Porterfield Polk, the 
founder and patroness of the festival, and Will Blair’s 
“Resignation.” The tenor was compelled to add_ six 
encores before the enthusiastic audience would allow the 
program to proceed. 


Pavloska, Godowsky, Macmillen and Rea 
for Jackson 


Four artists of the International Concert Direction, Inc.— 
Leopold Godowsky, Irene Pavloska, Francis Macmillen and 
Virginia Rea—have been engaged for the Artists’ Course 
in Jackson, Mich., next season. Mr. Macmillen will ap- 
pear on October 4, Miss Pavloska on October 27, Miss Rea 
on November 17, and Mr. Godowsky on December 7. 


A Song That Pleases 

The following is a.very interesting letter that has been 
received by Chappell-Harms, proving that songs of this 
firm’s catalogue are being universally used. In each case 
the artists write of the keen appreciation their audiences 
manifest over these selections : 

Glenville, W. Va., June 8, 1921. 

I take this opportunity to thank you for your good wishes on 
my “jump” down here to the “Sunny South” and to let you know 
that the concert at the State Normal School, Glenville, W. Va., 
the evening of June 7, also the next morning's performance, went 
off in fine shape. 


Every number on the concert program, I am glad to say, was, 


enthusiastically applauded and seemed to strike the large audience 
about right. 

Naturally, of course, there are always a certain few which earn 
an extra cordial reception, and I believe you will be glad to know 
that one of these was your own song “The World Is Waiting for 
the Sunrise’ (words by E. Lockhard and the music by Ernest 
Seitz). As a matter of fact, Senator J. N. Shackleford of West 
Virginia, in his address during the alumni banquet which immediately 
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June 23, 1921 


followed the concert, was moved to remark that the world, truly, 
is waiting for the sunrise and referred to this song, rendered, as 
he said, so beautifully by the nightingale of the evening, Miss 
Eleanor Patterson. The words and the melody both made a marked 
impression on the Senator, 

his is the first time I have used “The World Is Waiting for the 
Sunrise” on my concert programs, but from the above you must 
know that I shall take great pleasure henceforth in using it when- 
ever and wherever possiblic, 

With every good wish to you and the splendid company which 
you so ably represent, believe me 

Very cordially yours, 
(Signed) Eveanor Patterson. 





GRACE NORTHRUP TO GIVE SIX 
WEEKS’ COURSE OF VOCAL IN- 
STRUCTION IN SAN FRAN. 
CISCO, BEGINNING 
JULY 15 











Among the successful American singers there are few 
names better and more favorably known than that of Grace 
Northrup, who is valued by agents, conductors, and choir 
masters for her beautiful natural voice, reliability, musi- 
cianship, splendid style, and absolute integrity. Ever since 
her advent into the greatest competitive field in the world 
~New York City—she has been awarded the most prom- 
inent positions in both church and synagogue. Her expe- 
rience as a concert singer has been equally gratifying, as 
she has been invited to sing at some of the most important 
oratorio and orchestral concerts in the east, including such 
organizations as the New York Oratorio Society, the 
Handel and Haydn Society and the Apollo Club of Bos- 
ton, the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, etc. Her New 
York recitals have been models of musicianship and bril- 
liant executions, calling forth high encomiums from pre¢s 
and public alike, 

Miss Northrup has had the benefit of associating in her 
work with such men as Arthur Mees, Richard Hageman. 
and Victor Harris, all of whom are accepted as foremost 
coaches for experienced singers. For pure technic she 
has also worked with prominent vocal instructors, during 
the past winter having been under the tuition of Joseph 
Regneas, the well known New York vocal instructor and 
coach, who combines in his work, to a supreme degree, 
all the various principals of technic, style, and finish, which 
have been responsible for a great number of prominent 
singers before the public both in concert and opera. With 
this excellent equipment, Miss Northrup returns to San 
Francisco, after eight years of triumphant success in the 
greatest metropolis in the world, to dispense among young 
students that vocalism and principle of thought and study 
which have been the mainstay in her own splendid ex- 
perience. 

Miss Northrup is known as a woman of refinement and 
high ideals, and fortunate, indeed, will be the student or 


Photo by Lumiere 
GRACE NORTHRUP, 
Soprano, who will teach in San Francisco for sie weeks, 
Beginning July 15. 


artist who may be permitted to avail himself of the in- 
struction and influence of this splendid woman, artist, and 
singer. 

During her sojourn on the coast, Miss Northrup will be 
heard in concert and recital in conjunction with her 
accompanist, Benjamin Moore. C. B. M. 


Summer Dates for Charlotte Peege 


Charlotte Peege, who was one of the soloists at the 
recent festivals at Lindsborg, Kan., and Newark, N. J., 
has been engaged for a concert in the Ocean Grove Audi- 
torium on July 14, when her associates will be Josie Pujol, 
violinist, and Carl Rollins, baritone. On August 7 Miss 
Peege will appear with the Leman Orchestra on the Steel 
Pier at Atlantic City. This young artist is completing her 
first season under the management of Walter Anderson. 


Manhattan Opera House Under Hammer 


The Manhattan Opera House was scheduled to be sold 
at auction yesterday (Wednesday, June 22) by Sheriff 
Knott of New York County to satisfy the judgment of 
$143,324 obtained by Stella H. Keating and Rose H. Tos- 
tevin, daughters of the late Oscar Hammerstein. The sale 
took place too late to publish the name of the purchaser 
in this week’s Musica Courier. 











June 23, 1921 
Closing Mehan Studio Musicale 


Mrs. John Dennis Mehan’s handsome duplex studios in 
Carnegie Hall, occupied by her for two decades, were the 
scene of a gathering of invited guests June 14, who heard 
a dozen singers in songs by modern composers. Sigmund 
Schertel started the program by singing the “Toreador 
Song” with good delivery and style, followed by Mrs. 
Sar Vant, whose deep voice and tone quality were excel- 
lent in “Ishtar.” Elsie Uchtman sang Cadman’s “Call Me 
No More” in musical fashion and with good concentration. 
Frances Siebring’s enunciation was clear, and there were 
poise and spontaneous expression as well in her singing of 
Carpenter and Woodman songs. Mary Ness, a girlish 
debutante, sang “Daddy’s Sweetheart” with humor, and 
Rogers’ “Time for Making Songs” with joyous expression. 
Samuel Roberts has an expressive, smooth tenor voice, as 
shown in the ballad “I Passed by Your Window” (Blake), 
and he gave forth a ringing high B flat in Russell’s “The 





Photo by Anna Frances Leving, New York 
MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 

At whose attractive studios in Carnegie Hall was held a 

delightful musicale on June 14. 


Elizabeth Batch’s rushing tempo in “Love’s in 

was followed by the difficult Rossini “Una voce 
and in which her big range and flexible voice 
was heard to fine advantage. Singing with confident de- 
livery and considerable finish, Mabel Turner made a hit 
with “The Little House” (Pierce), and “Just You” (Grey), 
for sincere expression marks her delivery, Blanche Lor- 
raine has a powerful voice, and sang well “In the Steppe” 
(Gretchaninoff ) making the strange Russian song unusual 
in effect. “I’ve Been Roaming,” “If I Were You” (Wells), 
“The Brownies” (Del Riego) and “The Big Brown Bear” 
(Mana-Zucca) were sung by pretty Helen Porter in child 
costume (with big bow and carrying a basket of flowers) 
with action, in dainty style and distinct enunciation, to say 
nothing of the prime requisites, excellent voice and artis- 
tic style. LeRoy Weil has self-possession and a rich voice. 
He sang Schumann’s “The Piazetta” and “Row Gently” 
with just the right atmosphere; “At Parting” (Troward) 
beautifully, and Victor Harris’ “Song from Omar Khay- 
yam,” all in such manner that an outburst of applause fol- 
lowed. His dramatic sense and sustained manner of sing- 
ing are altogether unusual. In this connection it is in- 
teresting to note that Mr. Weil was notified too late that 
he was qualified to sing as New Jersey State-winner of the 
preliminaries, at the National Federation of Music Clubs 
contest in Davenport, lowa, a fortnight ago. Some slip of 
local officers was at fault, otherwise he would have been 
on the spot, and might have won. Augusta Van Atta 
closed the program, attired in Indian costume of rich 
effect, singing Cadman’s “Song of the Robin Woman” 
with action, and with such free-flowing voice and delightful 
interpretation, with fine high G sharps, that everyone was 
enthusiastic about it. Zillah Halstead was at the piano, 
playing with sympathy and entire support for each singer. 
Refreshments and dancing followed the musicale, in which 
Mrs. Mehan’s pupils showed so many fine attributes of the 
successful singer, among them being superior tone quality, 
legato, distinct diction, style, understanding and delivery of 
message, poise and finish, 

The Mehan studios close 
tember 12. 


Fountain.” 
My Heart” 
poco fa” 


June 25, and reopen Sep- 


Vanderpool’s “Ye Moanin’ Mountains” Liked 


It is nothing unusual to find the name of Frederick W. 
Vanderpool on the program of a prominent artist. One 
has become so used to seeing “Values” programmed that 
one almost looks for it, but another song of Vanderpool’s 
seems to be coming to the fore now—“Ye Moanin’ Moun- 
tains,” an exquisite setting of a poem by H. Thompson 
Rich. The poem is written in the dialect of the South 
Carolina mountaineers, who were descendants of the orig- 
inal Scotch settlers in this district, and have, to a great 
extent, kept the idiomatic twists of their forefathers and 
the burr in their speech due to their isofation and the con- 
tinual intermarriage in that small district. 

Mr. Vanderpool has succeeded admirably in getting the 
spirit of folk music into his setting of this poem. How 
well he succeeded is shown by the fact that the song re- 
cently appeared on a number of programs during Mr. 
Werrenrath’s last concert tour, and he is planning to keep 
it in his repertory for next season. Charles Marshall, the 
robust tenor of the Chicago Opera, has just announced that 
he, too, has decided to use this song in his concert work 
next season. It is of a more pretentious character than 
the well loved “Values,” and will not, perhaps, attain to 
quite the popularity of that song, because of its greater 
vocal difficulty. One of the first artists to use this was 
Leon Rice,-to whom it is dedicated, and Arthur Hackett, 
who sang it with full orchestral accompaniment at a num- 
ber of festivals, has also mentioned the fact that people 
continually comment on the exquisite beauty of the com- 
position. Mr. Vanderpool has just again proved in this 
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case that whatever type of poem he selects, his music fits it 
absolutely in spirit. 


Francis Rogers Pupils in Concert 


Three pupils of Francis Rogers—Marjorie Greiner, so- 
prano; Floyd Daggett, tenor, and Raymond Freemantle, 
baritone—gave a concert at the New York Association for 
the Blind on May 23. A large and enthusiastic audience 
of music lovers applauded generously the admirable efforts 
of the young artists. Beatrice Clifford, soprano, another 
pupil, assisted by Mrs, Landon, pianist, gave a successful 
song recital in Bangor, Me., May 26. Helen V. Cain of 
Greenfield, Mass., has won the Lockwood prize of $125 
offered each year by the Yale School of Music in New 
Haven, Conn., for excellence in singing. Mr. Rogers sailed 
for England June 18, to be gone three months. He will 
resume his singing and teaching the end of September. 





Mirovitch Overwhelms Ogdensburg 


Ogdensburg, N. Y., is a small town that prides itself on 
the fact that only musical artists of preéminence 
are engaged there for concert appearances. The 
glowing reports from all sections of the country in regard 
to Alfred Mirovitch, the pianist-composer, recently brought 
a request that he give a recital in Ogdensburg. 

The recital was given the latter part of last month and 
the musical element of Ogdensburg is still agog with the 
overwhelming impression made by this magnificent artist. 
Comparisons are invidious but not to the local press which 
frankly and unqualifyingly placed Mirovitch among the 

master pianists now playing in this country. 


Thomlinson Success with Warford Song 


Ralph Thomlinson, baritone, scored a pronounced success 
with a new Claude Warford song, entitled “Life’s Ecstasy,” 
when he featured it on a program for the Chaminade Club 
of Yonkers. 

Gertrude McDermitt, 
also sang a Warford number, entitled 
which was well received. 

These Warford songs make wide appeal, fof they are 
composed by one who is both singer and pianist and with 
experience in public work. Singers love the songs and audi- 
ences everywhere take to them. 


contralto, co-soloist at this concert, 
“Approach of Night,” 





Joseph Schwarz to Summer in Europe 


Joseph Schwarz, the Russian baritone, sailed for Europe 
on the American Line steamer Manchuria, Thursday, June 
2, but will return next season for many concert engage- 
ments and to fulfill his contract with the Chicago Opera 
Association. Mr, Schwarz was to give a recital in Berlin 
immediately upon his arrival there, on June 18, and from 
there go to Italy for a complete rest. 


Victor Harris Returns from Abroad 


After a two months’ stay in Europe, Victor Harris was 
due to return to New York yesterday (June 22) on the 
Olympic. He was scheduled to go immediately to his sum- 
mer home at Easthampton, L. I., where he will teach each 
morning until October. 


Henry F. Siebert a Busy Organist 


Henry F. Siebert's recent recitals in Pennsylvania includ- 
ed appearances at the English Lutheran Church, Pottsville; 
Zion Reformed Church, Womelsdoorf, and Wilson College, 
Chambersburg. The choir of Trinity Church, Reading, 
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Pa., of which Mr. Siebert is organist and choirmaster, gave 
a secular concert at Galen Hall, Wernersville, June 11. On 
June 7 Mr. Siebert was heard in recital by the delegates of 
the Pennsylvania Ministerium of the Lutheran Church. 


Judson House Soloist at Keene Festival 


The performance of the tenor of the quartet of soloists 
who participated in the singing of the Verdi “Requiem” 
at the Keene Festival was briefly summed up in the Even 
ing Sentinel of May 28, of that place, as follows: “A voice 
of rare lyric quality combined with a dramatic fire that gav« 
his singing unusual character was what Mr. House lent to 
his solos.” The tenor also recently scored heavily in a con 
cert given at Meadville, Pa. 


Hempel Sells Out in Copenhagen 
The tremendous rush to hear Frieda Hempel in Copen 
hagen resulted in immediate sold out houses for her two 
appearances there on June 15 and June 17. So many peo 
ple were unable to obtain seats, according to the cablegram, 
that an extra concert has been arranged for June 24. The 


prima donna is appearing as soloist with the Tivoli Sym 
phony Orchestra. The American Ambassador and_ the 
American Consul were scheduled to be present at Miss 


Hempel’s first appearance. 


Mildred Graham ‘Sings at Bowery Mission 


Mildred Graham made her annual visit to the Bowery 
Mission recently, and, as usual, was exceedingly well re 
ceived. She presented songs by Penn, Lieurance, White, 


Reddick and Tours, as well as a group by Florence Turner 


Maley, with that composer at the piano 
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Contralto 


“A voice of such rich quality.” 
London Times. 





“Sung with perfect understand 
ing and sympathy.” — London 
Daily Telegraph. 

“She certainly has the rare abil 
ity to design an interes sting pro 


gram without keeping to the 
beaten track. Her first group 
consisted mainly of songs, with 


out exception, worth hearing but 
very rarely heard.”—/ondon 


Globe, 
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distinguished soloists and teachers. 


ATLANTIC GITY SUMMER COURSES 


In response to numerous inquiries J. W. F. LEMAN will supervise 
the instruction of a limited number of pupils. 

Lack of space prevents the listing of notable solo artists and members 
of our great orchestra which are the product of 


The personnel of the Leman Symphony Orchestra numbers among its members 


Address Manager, Leman ii. ee Orchestra 


THE LEMAN 


Steel Pier, Atlantic City, W. J. 











400 FINE ARTS BLDG. 


ISAAC VAN GROVE 


Chicago Opera Association 


COACH-ACCOMPANIST TO MARY GARDEN AND LUCIEN MURATORE 
WILL ACCEPT A LIMITED NUMBER OF PUPILS AT HIS CHICAGO 
STUDIOS 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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RICHARD STRAUSS SIGNS ¢ 


Distinguished Composer-Conductor Affixes Signature to Official Document, 
This Country Under the Direction of the International Concert Direction 
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June 7, 1921.—In 
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Benno Kantrowitz Returns to America 


Benno Kantrowitz, pianist and composer, who has been 
active professionally in Leipsic, Germany, for the past 
twenty years, has just returned to the United States (his 
native country) and intends to locate permanently in New 
York City 

In an interview with a representative of 
Courter, Mr. Kantrowitz said 

“| left New York City about 
study music in Leipsic, where | attended the Royal Con 
servatory for a period of three years, studying under Carl 
Reinicke, S, Jadassohn, Adolph Ruthardt and Hans Sitt. 
\fter graduating | became successor to Professor Jadas- 
sohn conductor of the Psalterion Society of Leipsic, 
which position I held for twenty years. I was also a mem- 


the Musical 


twenty-two years ago to 


as 


BENNO KANTROWITZ, 


Pianist and composer. 


ber of the conducting classes organized by Arthur Nikisch 
in Leipsic, and conducted in that city orchestral concerts 
f the Philharmonic Society.’ 
Mr. Kg antrowitz has credentials from such celebrities as 
Arthur Nikisch, Julius Klengel, Prof. Stephen Krehl, Prof. 
Robert Teichmueller and others 
Regarding his plans in the: United 
witz expressed himself as follows: 
“| intend to devote part of my time to composition, 
teaching piano and theory, as well as coaching singers for 
concert and opera, and should an opportunity present itself 
as orchestral or oratorio conductor, in which branches my 
bien st success has been achieved in Europe, I am ready 
my entire time to this kind of work.” He has 
studios in the Metropolitan Opera House Bldg 


ot 


States, Mr. Kantro- 


to devote 
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Pupils of Ruth Julian Kennard Heard 


manifested its appreciation by 
enthusiastic applause, the piano class of Ruth Julian Ken 
nard gave its closing sacha Saturday morning, June 11. 
rhe program was preceded by a Perfield demonstration 
from singing, spelling, reading, writing, major, minor, 
diminished, augmented and dominant seventh chords; the 
students with ease combined the chords into sentences with 
the correct resolutions 

The writing, spelling and recognition of authentic and 
plagal cadences, and demonstrating the use of these chords 
in composition, testified to the unusual musical knowledge 
and understanding of the young students. Interesting was 
the making of original melodies, both from a constructive 
and creative standpoint. The verses of Robert Louis 
Stevenson were scanned, given the proper notation and 
pulse, then a melody created with sustaining harmonies. 
The youngest child felt rhythmic dictation and rapidly 
took any melody played in whole, half, quarter, eighths, six 
teenths or dotted notes. The pulse was marked, then the 
notes placed in measures. The building of scales, their de- 
pendence upon and relation to chords showed the student 
possessed readiness of analysis of any composition that 
would put to shame many an accomplished musician. It 
is beginning to be realized that through the early education 
of a child, if the proper standards are established, an 
appreciation and understanding of the best in art has a 
foundation. Mrs. Kennard showed a perfect grasp of her 
subject. In a skilled and trained manner she gains the 
interest of the student which creates an atmosphere for 
more knowledge, and with the increased intelligence of 
the teacher of today each student is regarded as an in 
dividual, whose art progress is developed through sympathy, 
judgment, discipline and high ideals. Mrs. Kennard re 
sumes her teaching October 1. 

From the opening to the close of the piano numbers each 
composition revealed a splendid finger and chord technic 
with a musical understanding. Despite the youthfulness of 
the players each played with surprising force and big tone. 
\mong the more advanced students a brilliant bit of play 
ing was done by Leon Saul, a youth probably around 
seventeen years of age. 


Before an audience which 


Versatile Russell Jefferies England 
Philadelphia, Pa., June 20, 1921.—Across the river from 
Philadelphia nestles the little quiet suburb of Collings- 
wood, N. J. Its population is made up of good old New 
England stock that still clings to its Yankee ways and 
four-posters. Here I found a multi-composite individual 
in the person of Russell Jefferies England. Mr. England 
is a musician by profession, tenor soloist in one of the 
Quaker city’s largest churches. I say he is a musician by 
profession, so I guess I should say he is an artist by voca- 
tion, as he is a graduate of the Pennsylvania Art Museum 
and follows this as a side line. He also writes lyrics, com- 
poses music, designs and paints his title pages, and finally 
sings and introduces his finished products after they are 
published. Yes, he does all these things, and does them 
well. Mr. England’s songs are attracting wide attention 
from concert artists. “Sunny Eyes,” “Over the Hills to 
You,” “Honeysuckle Babe,” “If I ‘Owned the Isle of Erin,” 
“Wanting to See You Smile,” and “Until the Dawn” are 
some of his best known compositions. You are going to 
hear from this  poet-composer-singer-artist- -good-fellow- 
man's man, for already the footprints are pointing toward 
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NEW MASCAGNI OPERA, 


These photographs, from the firm of Romualdo Chiesa, 
Rome, are of the first production, which took place re- 
cently at the Teatro Costanzi in that city (see account 


in last week's issue of the Musical Courier). 1. Final 
scene of the second act; Ll Piccolo Marat (Lazaro) and 
Variella (Gilda Della Rizza), 2. Mascagni with his 
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Radini), The Ogre (1 Ferroni) 3 i] om the 

first act j. The Ogre captured and tied to his bed, with 
Piccolo Marat and Mariella (third act) 
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ENJOYS WORKS 
OF LOCAL COMPOSERS 


NORFOLK 


American Composers’ 


Hollins College Students Show Skill 
Program at Faculty Concert 


Norfolk, Va., June 1, 1921.—A concert of unusual inter 
est was given members of the faculty of Hol 
lins College, May 9, the program being made up entirely 
of compositions by the distinguished American composer, 
Rossetter G. Cole, of Chicago The program included 
compositions for organ, voice, piano, and violin and piano 


} 
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Those who contributed to its success were Ehrich Rath 
Kathleen H. Kelly, Angelo Carames, and H. H. Fuchs 
Composers’ Concert At HoLtins Correct 
A concert of original compositions by students in the 
music department of Hollins College was given in the 
chapel, May 24. This concert, the first of its kind given 
at Hollins, proved of special interest, the program being 
made up entirely of compositions submitted by students 

taking the regular Bachelor of Music courses 

Of unusual merit was the work of Kathleen Kelly, win 
ner of the recent State piano competition. Miss Kelly en 
joys the added distinction of being the first recipient of 
the recently instituted degree in music. Her trio for vio 
lin, viola and piano proved beyond a doubt the compos 


er's right to the honors and privileges appertaining to a 
degree in music 
The advanced courses in music theory are ably taught 
by Prof. Henry H. Fuchs, of the Hollins faculty, and it is 
due to his musicianship and pedagogic efficiency that a 
program of this type could not only be made possible, but 
win enthusiastic approval from a large audience 
BULA Native City 
A large audience greeted Bula Ray Shull, 
Frederick Martin, basso, and Homer Rodeheaver, baritone 
when they appeared in a concert at the City Auditorium, 


could 


SHULL IN CONCERT IN 


soprano ; 


May 31. All three of these artists are well known here. 
Miss Shull is a native born Roanoker, of whom this city 
is justly proud. Frederick Martin has been heard here 


on several occasions, and Homer Rodeheaver won a host 
of friends when in Roanoke with the W. A. Sunday party 
last fall. 

The concert was given under the auspices of the Kiwanis 
Club. The program was a varied and well chosen one, 
and each number was enthusiastically received \ large 
share of praise is due Nellie Stuart, who proved herself 
an accompanist of rare ability 

A Sunpay NIGH1 , 

A series of musical programs is being given by the choir 
of St. John’s Episcopal Church on the fourth Sunday 
night of each month, under the direction of J. [. Corneal, 
Mr. Corneal only recently ac 
vacant by the resignation of 
devoting his entire time to 


G. H. B. 


SERIES 


organist and choirmaster. 

cepted this position, made 
Clinton Eley, now 
teaching. 


who is 


Publishers’ Association Holds Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Music Publishers’ Association 
of the United States was held June 14 at the Hotel Astor, 
New York. There was a large attendance of members 
Principal discussion arose over the question of continu 
ance of the association’s membership in the Music Indus 
tries Chamber of Commerce. After long discussion, in 
which Isidore Witmark, E. B. Marks, and E. T. Paull 
heartily supported the idea, it was voted to continue as a 


member, with the understanding that the association's 
quota toward the chamber’s budget this year shall be 
$5,000. Various internal matters of special interest only 


to association members also came up for discussion. The 
election of officers resulted as follows: President, George 
Fischer (J. Fischer & Bro.) ; vice-president, -Edward Bit- 
ner (Leo Feist); secretary, E. T. Paull; treasurer, Harold 
Flammer. The retiring president, C. A. Woodman, who 
had held office for four years, at the beginning of the ses 
sion read a very interesting paper, which will be referred 
to at length in an early number of the Musicat Courter. 

The annual dinner took place in the evening. Addresses 
were made by Nathan Burkan, attorney, who explained the 





Estelle Liebling to Sing for Friends of Music 


Among Estelle Liebling’s New York recitals and en 
gagements for next season, she is particularly pleased 
to number an appearance at one of the concerts of th 
Society of the Friends of Music, on which occasion she 
will sing with orchestra some important new music which 
has not yet been heard in the metropolis 

Rea to Sing with Harvard Glee Club 

Virginia Rea, the young coloratura soprano, has bee: 
chosen by the Harvard Glee Club as its soloist for a e 
cert to be given in Fitchburg, Mass., Thanksgiving week 

new Canadian copyright law; R. B. Alderoftt, who d . . sos 

scribed the aeticlsies of the Music Industries Chamber of Maecmillen to Play in Erie 
Commerce, and George H. Gartlan, supervisor of music Francis Macmillen has been engaged by Eva MeCoy for 
in the New York schools, who described the musical work her Artists’ Course in Erie, Pa., and will appear on No 
being done today in the schools vember 15 








THE IDEAL THEATRES FOR MUSICAL AND DANCE RECITALS 


ON WEEKDAY MATINEES AND SUNDAY EVENINGS 


THE SELWYN, TIMES SQUARE and APOLLO THEATRES 


ON 42nd STREET, WEST OF BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


PARK SQUARE THEATRE, BOSTON HANNA THEATRE, CLEVELAND 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SELWYNS 
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For Open Time Address: 


The Selwyn and Apollo Theatres Are Modernly Equipped for the 
SELWYN THEATRE Weat 42nd Street 
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ARE YOU TOO STOUT OR TOO THIN ? 
Musicians—Especially Singers! 


It Is Highly Important For You To Keep In Good Physical Condition 


How Old Is A 


Man 
WHEN HE’S OLD? 


John Burroughs, the famous naturalist, was over 80 
years of age when he died. 
Roosevelt was active 


FS em 


until the day of his 


Theodore 
death. 
Clemenceau was the oldest statesman 
conference—and the youngest in vitality. 
These men were not old at 50. 

They demonstrate the value of keeping physically fit 
Will YOU be as active twenty years from now as you 
were at 25—or will you be old and decrepit? 


at the peace 





View of Gymnasium Showing Dressing Room 
The Cloos system of one hour exercise three times a : 
week will give you added vitality and put the various advise you as to just what exercises you should 
organs of your body in good working order. If you indulge in to cure yourself, 
have indigestion, lack exercise, or are inclined to Our studios are always open for inspection, Drop 
excess corpulency, a staff of expert instructors will in any time, You will be under no obligation. 


THE CLOOS SYSTEM 


OPEN AIR AND INDOOR 


Physical Culture Studios 
131 West 38th Street, NEW YORK Telephone, Fitz Roy 2314 
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JESSIE MASTERS 


THE ALL AMERICAN 
CONTRALTO 


Management: HARRY H. HALL, 101 Park Avenue, New York 














“A VOICE OF DISTINCTIVE CHARM.” 
Now booking for Season 1921-22 
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Vocal Instruction—Bel Canto 


Giuseppe AGOSTINI 


TENOR 
Iwenty-five years of operatic experience with the 
leading opera companies of the world 
Studio: 1696 Broadway, New York 
Telephone, Circle 1114 


HARRY H. HALL, Manager 


GABRIELLE ELLIOT, associate 


101 Park Ave., New York City 
PRESENT FOR SEASON 1921-22 


Ellen Beach Yaw, coloratura soprano; Ted Shawn, American man 
dancer; Lydia Lyndgren, dramatic soprano; Franklin Cannon, the 
distinguished pianist; Ann Thompson and Earl Meeker, pianist and 
baritone, in joint recitals; Marguerita Sylva, mezzo soprano; An- 
tonio Rocca, dramatic tenor; Georgiella Lay, pianist, in lecture re- 
citals; André Polah, Belgian violinist, and Jessie Masters, 
American contralto. 
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Successes of W. Henri Zay Pupils 


Henry Antrim has just completed an engagement of six- 
teen weeks as principal tenor with the Pershing Opera Com- 
pany at the Pershing Theater, St. Louis, Mo. His success 
was so pronounced that when he was out for a week, owing 
to illness, there was a clamor from critics and public to 
have him back. His big dramatic tenor voice, general ar- 
tistry and ringing top notes created quite a sensation. Mr. 
Antrim will appear before long in recital, and undoubtedly 
will sooner or later enter the opera field. 

William Clegg Monroe, baritone, gave an extra recital 
at Greensboro, N. C., after his first appearance there in 
Cowan's “Rose Maiden.” The press notices were very flat- 
tering, especially for his singing of Schubert and Schumann 
groups, which were given in English. Eleanor Robinson 
sang as soprano soloist for the Englewood (N. J.) Episco- 
pal Church on June 5. She has gained fame by her singing 
at the Parnassus Club, four of whose members were so im- 
pressed by the ringing overtones of her voice that they per- 
suaded her to accept them as pupils. 

Mary Clute, soprano, sang for the Hoboken Methodist 
Church on June 5, which resulted in an offer made to her 
for a permanent position. 

Alice Gates gave a recital in Montclair, N. J., on June 9, 
which was in the nature of a debut. The program of arias 
and songs was performed with rare artistry. She has a 
beautiful soprano, both mellow and brilliant, lovely top notes, 
thrilling intensity throughout the voice, dramatic ability 
and delicacy. An old singer and artist went so far as to 
say: “It is the most satisfying voice I ever heard.” 

Miss Gates recently sailed for Europe, but will return to 
New York in September for further study with Mr. Zay 
in preparation for her New York recital. Mr. Zay numbers 
among his pupils many vocal teachers, some teaching in 
New York. His book on singing and methods has proven 
helpful to pupils all over the country. Among the out-of- 
town teachers who report fine results from the use with 


W. HENRI ZAY, 
Vocal teacher. 


their pupils of Mr. Zay’s methods of breathing and mask 
resonance are Mrs. Jean Coulthard, Vancouver, B. C.; Mrs. 
Arthur F. Kibbe, of New York’ City and Schenectady ; 
William H. Morran, Elmira, N. Y., and Thorwald Olson, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

A number of out-of-town teachers have arranged for 
lessons during the summer with Mr, Zay, who conducts 
master classes throughout the entire year except in August, 
which month he devotes to rest and recreation. 


Nellie and Sara Kouns Engaged for Pittsburgh 


Although the concert season is practically at an end 
everywhere, the series of concerts being given in Pitts- 
burgh in celebration of the anniversary of the Kauffmann 
store, under the local direction of May Beegle, has brought 
to that city the majority of the leading artists who are still 
in America, Nellie and Sara Kouns, the sopranos, who 
were heard recently in the Town Hall, New York, made 
their Pittsburgh debut in recital in connection with this 
event on June 21, 


Myra Hess Booked for California 


Myra Hess, the English pianist whose first American 
visit is announced by Annie Friedberg for January, 1922, 
has just been booked through her office for a series of 
concerts in the principal cities of California, under the di- 
rection of Jessica Colbert, the San Francisco impresaria. 

Miss Hess’ concerts in the East will take place during 
January and will immediately be followed by a Southern 
tour before she starts for the Pacific Coast. 


Turnbull Compositions Heard in Baltimore 


Two of Edwin L, Turnbull's compositions, “My Lady 
Sleeps” and “John Anderson, My Jo,” were heard at the 
spring concert of the Knights of Columbus Choir at Balti- 
more at the Peabody Institute Concert Hall on the even- 
ing of June 2. The first named selection is a serenade for 
four men’s voices a capella and the second a part song for 
four men’s voices a capella. 


Maryon Martin’s Lynchburg Pupils Heard 


Lynchburg, Va., June 15, 1921.—Maryon Martin’s closing 
student’s recital brought together a large audience, June 8, 
which heard eleven vocal numbers sung with splendid effect. 
Her slogan, “demonstration the test of knowledge,” was 
again in evidence, for all these young singers showed 
themselves thoroughly schooled in Miss Martin’s practical 
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principles of singing. Seventy-five guests were present, 
and following the recital the pupils and teacher received 
them, when congratulations were in order. Those who 
took part in this program of chiefly modern composers 
were Bently Ford, Annie Hancock, Marion Leys, Lois Beli, 
Josephine Tesaiape, Mary Robinson, Evelyn Stone, Elizabeth 
Campbell, Josephine Thornhill and Hester bes 


Louis Cornell Presents Four Artist Pupils 


Louis Cornell, well known American pianist and member 
of the faculty of the New England Conservatory of Music, 
Boston, Mass., presented four pupils of the class of 1921 in 
individual recitals in the concert hall of the conservatory. 
The excellent work done by these young artist pupils re- 
flected great credit upon Mr. Cornell. 

Charles Touchette’s recital took place on Thursday even- 
ing, May 19. His program numbers were: Sonata, op. 26, 
Beethoven; “Papillons,” Schumann; sonatina, Ravel; 
“Marche Fantastique,” Ganz; “‘Al Suplice,” Granados, as 
well as Debussy’s “La fille aux cheveux de lin” and “Mir- 
strels.” The recital of Mary Fishburn followed on May 25, 
on which occasion she played an interesting program com- 
prising the prelude from the suite in G minor, Bach; ballet 
music from ‘“Rosemunde,” Schubert (transcribed by Ru- 
dolph Ganz); the same composer’s impromptu, op. 142; 
“Perpetual Motion,” Weber-Ganz; sonata, op. 22, Schu- 
mann; “Legend,” Cole; “Elfin Dance,” Haubiel; “The Lake 
at Evening,” Griffes, and “Concert Etude” by MacDowell. 

Roderick McLean Frazer, a gifted blind pianist, created a 
decidedly favorable impression at his recital on May 26, 
playing the prelude and fugue in A flat major, Bach; 
sonata, op. 31, Beethoven; three Chopin mazurkas—F minor, 
E minor and D major; Rachmaninoff’s preludes in B minor 
and G sharp minor; Brahms’ intermezzos in E major and C 
major, as well.as Liszzt’s “Sposalizio” and etude No. 10 in 
F minor. The last of this series of recitals was by Bryan 
Sturm, who has been engaged for next season as piano 
instructor at the Perkins Institute for the Blind; her pro- 
gram was made up of the B minor gavotte, Bach-Saint- 
Saéns; fantasia in D minor, Mozart; theme and variations, 
Niemann; Chopin’s “Impromptu” in G flat major, as well 
as the same composer’s etudes, op. 10, No. 9, and op. 25, 
No. 1; two Debussy numbers, “Sarabande” and prelude in 
A minor; ballade in D minor, Brahms, and Liszt’s “La 
Vallee d’Obermann.” 


Vichnin Plays with Musical Understanding 

Israel Vichnin, the talented sixteen year old pianist of 
Philadelphia, won honorable mention at the recent contest in 
that city for the Stokowski medal. He played a Chopin 
ballad, a Beethoven sonata, and the first movement of a 
Saint-Saéns concerto. Young Vichnin appeared as soloist 
last month with the Symphony Club of Philadelphia at the 
Forrest Theater, and, according to the Public Ledger, he 
played with faultless technic and keen musical understand- 
ing. 


Grace Freeman Appears in Ridgewood 

Grace Freeman, violinist, was among the soloists who 
appeared at the music festival given at Ridgewood, N. J., 
early in May. The concert took place at the Paterson High 
School Auditorium and the program was an interesting one. 
Frederick Chapman’s barcarolle was enthusiastically re- 
ceived, a fine compliment to the composer, who is an ama- 
teur. Hubay, Brahms, Fauré, Kreisler, etc., were also 
represented on Miss Freeman’s program. 


Minnie Carey Stine Soloist at Musicale 


On May 20, at the Union Methodist Church, New York 
City, Minnie Carey Stine added another success to her 
already long list by her delightful singing on this occasion. 
Never has she been heard to better advantage, and those 
who had the pleasure of hearing her showed their apprecia- 
tion by demanding several encores. 
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PROGRESSIVISM IN SCHOOL MUSIC 


A Discussion of Modern Tendencies and Some Objections Which Have Been Raised to Recent Changes 


Progressivism in school music is a subject sufficiently 
broad to warrant not only careful thought, but also minute 
discussion. There is no doubt that the many points to be 
considered, such as more skilful musicianship, a knowl- 
edge of the science of psychology, a broader training in 
general education, etc., are all subjects which would re- 
quire detailed discussion, but sufficient knowledge of prog- 
ress can be obtained by a general survey of the subject. 

The Musicat Courter has strongly advocated the neces- 
sity for a change from the old-fashioned methods. When 
people are brought up for a generation on a certain skil- 
ful but pedantic system of teaching, it is difficult to change 
from the old to the new, and yet the handwriting is clearly 
on the wall that the success or failure of school music as 
a subject now depends entirely on the proper attitude of 
supervisors of school music toward the work they are 
doing. 

More SKILFUL MUSICIANSHIP, 

It is now a well recognized fact that a great deal of the 
success of supervisors of school music depends on their 
personal ability as musicians. This of course is not the 
only requisite. They must know in addition to their 
musicianly equipment the art of teaching, but the day is 
past when the demand for musicianship is subordinate to 
a knowledge of public school methods. A training in school 
music today does not consist entirely of theoretical knowl- 
edge, but in an awakening and broadening of the powers 
of imagination, so that the gentle art may best be served 
by those whose desire “to live and learn.” This is greater 
than to maintain a boasting policy of the limited knowledge 
which they may possess. The teacher of school music 
must be a musician trained not only in personal perform- 
ance, but also in magnetic leadership. He must be equipped 
with a knowledge of musical literature above and beyond 
the demands of public school work. It further requires 
that the teacher in the elementary grades be skilfully in- 
formed, to handle with intelligence the broader musical 
instruction of the secondary course, and with this goes 
the knowledge of instrumentation and orchestration. These 
demands are necessary because it is the desire to endow 
this subject with the quality of everlastingness which it 
deserves, and to insure the fact that progress shall be 
continuous after school as well as during: school. 

Tue Necessity ror Psy¥CHOLOGICAL INSTRUCTION, 


We have pointed out in recent articles that the most 
necessary attributes to success in school music are interest 
and attention. The knowledge of psychology as applied 
to group teaching is so absolutely essential that no training 
of the supervisor can be constituted a complete training 
unless a knowledge of the art of teaching carefully par- 
allels any instruction which they may receive in the art 
of music. 


Murray Has Highest and Greatest Range 
Voice Ever Known 


The boy soprano, Robert Murray, who has been de- 
veloped in the studio of Frederick Haywood, has been sub- 
jected to several scientific examinations by Dr. Frank E. 
Miller, a New York throat specialist, who came to the con- 
clusion that “his voice is both the highest and of the great- 
est range shown in musical literature.” Dr. Miller’s report, 
containing many interesting features, is given herewith: 

FRANK E. MILLER, M. D. 
17 West 54th Street 


New York, May 7, 1921. 

I have made several scientific examinations of the boy soprano, 
Robert Murray, and state that this marvelous boy has one of the 
most wonderful voices in the world, and has with it the geometri- 
cal brain so much desired by Plato, the philosopher, producing the 
strange combination of a perfect scientific singing voice and a per- 
fect bird voice at will. 

The great things noticeable about Master Robert Murray are, 
first and formost, his charming personality, which inspires one with 
spiritual momentum that is coy fine and good; second, he has a 
special kinaesthetic faculty or talent by which he understands and 
knows at once what to do; third, his careful control of diverse 
qualities of voice, such as blending very intense tones, so that the 
compass of his voice blends as a pure boy soprano, and as a woman’s 
characteristic quality; fourth, in agility, for he sings twelve arpeg- 
gios from G to G in five seconds or with three times the rapidity 
of the usual coloratura singers. 

He sings with greatest ease coloratura arias in the original keys 
and languages with difficult intricate traditional and original cadenzas 
running to G in the altissimo or the end octave of the piano. 
These are sung with accuracy, agility, flexibility, accurate tonality, 
itch and with artistry. The range of his voice runs from C 128 
v. P. S. below middle C over five octaves to A 6827 V. P. S. 
(or over the top of the present piano) and as high as the 
Galtons whistle, the tone tester which is higher than any known 
singers record. The highest record by the late A. Theodore Wanger- 
mann who made numerous vocal experiments all over the world 
with the Edison Company and personally with J. Brohms Lankow 
and with European savants told in a personal conversation that 
the highest tone he had ever heard in any laboratory or conservatory 
was like a bird call or whistle resembling the tone of the Galton 
whistle was altissimo A above the F of the celebrated Mozart 
coloratura aria in the “Queen of the Night.” It is also the tone 
of the highest note ever made by a seven-months’ child (prenatal) 
as I have personally conducted experiments with their voices on 
many occasions. Murray’s voice is both the highest and of the 
reatest range shown in musical literature, even exceeding in height 

ucrezia Azujari, who sang before Mozart in 1770, an account of 
which and the music sung is given by him in a letter written in 
1770, In the cadenza the artist reached C in altissimo, and this 
has stood as the highest record from that time to the present. 

He is the most remarkable vocal phenomenon in the rare ec- 
centric vocal attainments of ancient Faranelli fame I have ever seen 
or heard, partly due to the wonderful development of his throat 
and especially his epiglottis, which presides over a beautiful throat 
patterned somewhat after that of Mme. Melba. The factors which 
make his voice phenomenal are, vocal cords of unusual density, 
elasticity and flexibility, almost the size of an ‘adult soprano; an 
epiglottis of unusual size and thickness and highly developed, which 
he uses with great effect in tone production; resonance chambers in 
the head of unusual size and clearness and adapted both in size and 
form to great resonance of tone; roof of palate high, well arched, 
and the rugae there well buttressed in form for the absolute denter- 
ing and correct poise of true tone production; small tonsils and 
uvula. All these features or factors of the ultimate tone produc- 
tion while supernormal are in no sense abnormal or freakish. They 
are in some respects the highest development of the characteristic 





». 


It is essential then for all public schools wherein 
music is taught that they shall place particular emphasis 
upon the training of the teacher. More success will be 
obtained by first finding the musician and making a real 
teacher out of him than by taking a teacher and trying 
to make a musician. For many years school music was 
taught as an extra subject. By this we mean that it had 
no definite relation to the other subjects in the curriculum, 
nor was it really constituted a part of general education 
beyond the fact that it was necessary for recreation and 
animation. Today progress has made it not only a well 
articulated subject, but has also brought it to the fore as 
the finest agent for codperation with civic development. 


Broaver Epucation In Music. 


To accomplish lasting results it is incumbent upon di- 
rectors of school music to be sufficiently broad in their 
vision as to be able to see the effect of their teaching 
several years after the immediate influence has been lost. 
To create a desire to know music and to do music is far 
greater than to develop a proficiency in one musical par- 
ticular. Practically every town and city presents ample 
opportunities for civic codperation. First, in a broad 
policy which will teach appreciation of music on a magni- 
tudinous scale. Second, to develop school choruses which 
participate on every public occasion. Third, to develop 
within these communities a sufficient number of instru- 
mental players who can well serve the demands for service 
which are so constantly recurring. We do not believe that 
there is any greater inspiration for good citizenship than 
this spirit of codperation. America has not always been 
insistent enough in making the school child feel that he 
owes a great obligation to the community in which he 
lives. Education has been such an easy matter in this 
country that we have come to look upon it as our right 
rather than as our great privilege, and many elements have 
chosen to disregard what they consider their right, and 
have become a detriment rather than an addition to the 
community. 

It is with such motives in mind that progress in school 
music has been made. The proper interest can never be 
aroused through technical training. Take for example the 
skilled musician. In order to acquire skill he has had to 
put in several years of intensive work in the theory of 
music, and while we admit that the theory of music is 
absolutely essential, still that theory, per se, never taught 
him what music really meant, or what the combinations of 
all the theoretical elements could do for a development of 
creative talent. As it is true in this case, so it is true in the 
case of the child. He must be made to feel that there is a 
sense of responsibility in what he does, and a strong 
motive for doing the thing. 





and most necessary voice architecture and acoustics necessary for the 
vocalist that I have ever known, 

In addition to this vocal equipment or 
sesses a rare musicianship, memory, interpretation and 
composition, 

I am of the opinion that his voice, 
should be presented before the public at this time, under proper 
care and limitations without the so-called “extreme stunts,” that 
I have described him capable of, and that the future voice, which 
can now be determined with reasonable certainty to be tenor, can 
best be developed and preserved as a great world tenor by so doing. 

(Signed) Frank E, Mitver. 
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Friedberg Artists for Jersey City Course 


Annie Friedberg, the manager, of New York, has booked 
the following artists for the concert course of the First 
Congregational Church in Jersey City: November—May 
Korb, coloratura soprano; N. Val Peavey, and Adolph 
Schmidt, violinist; January—Marion Armstrong, Scotch 
Canadian soprano; Maurice Brown, boy cellist, and Philip 
Sevasta, harpist; March—Berta Reviere, soprano; Neira 
Riegger, contralto; Clifton Randall, tenor, and Ralph 
Thomlinson, baritone. 


Michio Itow Appearing at Princess Theater 

Michio Itow, Japanese dancer, with his assisting artists, 
was booked to appear at the Princess Theater last night, 
June 22, and again tonight, June 23, in a series of charac 
ter, interpretative and classical dances to the music of a 
dozen or more of the great composers. This will 
close the present season of Mr. Itow, and he will reopen his 
summer school at Mountain Lake early in July 


series 


Erb Gives Reception in New Studios 


J. Warren Erb held a reception on Thursday evening 
June 9, at his spacious new studios on West Seventy 
second street. Approximately 300 guests were present, in 
cluding members of the Oratorio Society of the New York 
Christian Science Institute. Mr. Erb is planning many 
interesting programs for next season for his artist students 
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WALTER ADVANCED 
several of his advanced pupils 
in recital for the members of his summer class The re 
cital will take place in the Recital Hall of the Columbia 
School, Wednesday morning, July 6, at o'clock 
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Gordon Campbell, the popular pianist-accompanist, acted 
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an extended tour through Europe and 
Norman Mason, a promising young 
artist of Paris. It will be recalled that Mr. Clark lived 
in Paris for twelve years preceding the outbreak of the 
war, and a very pleasant evening was spent in reminis 
cences of old friends and colleagues there 
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Busu Conservatory RECITAI 
An interesting and excellent joint recital was offered 
Thursday evening, June 16, by Emmy Ohl, soprano, 
and Ethel Shapiro, contralto, at Bush Conservatory Re 
cital Hall, before a large and highly pleased audience 
These two artists, members of the Bush Conservatory fac 
ulty, gave splendid account of themselves in a taxing pro 
‘ram, thereby delighting their listeners. The program was 
opened with the duet, “Quis est Homo,” from Rossini’s 
“Stabat Mater,” and closed with the duets, “Would That 
\ly Love” (Mendelssohn) and “Serenade” (Delibes). Miss 
Shapiro sang numbers by Handel-Bibb, Pergolesi, Mar 
cello, Gretchaninoff, Carpenter, Nogero, and a Russian 
folk song, while Mme. Ohl was heard in Handel, Paisi 
Schubert, Brahms, Charpentier, Hahn, Hue, and La 
selections. Valerie Bon Durant and Kathleen Mor 
ris assisted as accompanists. rhe recital was a great 
credit not only to the participants, but also to the Bush 
Conservatory as well. 
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Notes 

number of students for the summet 
Chicago Musical College have ar 
examinations for the scholarships 
with Rudolph Ganz and for Professor Leopold Auer will 
be held this Sunday morning. On Monday morning, June 
20, the preliminary examinations for the Florence Hinckle 
and Richard Hageman scholarships will be held, and on 
Tuesday those for the Oscar Saenger and Herbert With 
erspoon scholarships. Contestants for the organ schol 
arship with Clarence Eddy will be heard on Wednesday 
afternoon. The final examinations will be held the follow 
ing Thursday, Friday, and Saturday. 

The program that was given by the Chicago Musical 
College, Saturday morning, June 18, was presented by the 
winners of the diamond, gold, and first silver medals in 
paratory piano, violin, and vocal departments. The 
following interpreted the program: Vivian Drozdowitz, 
first silver medal winner; Evelyn Kuehn, first silver medal 
winner; Ida Kogan, gold medal winner; Mildred Fried 
man, first silver medal; Mae Galter, gold medal, and Ha- 
dassah Delson, diamond medal (pianists) ; Maxine Mordy, 
first silver medal; Mary Towbin, gold medal; Bertha 
Goldstein, first silver medal; Ella Morris, gold medal, and 
Harry Wool, diamond medal (violinists), and Ruth 
Kuschler, first silver medal; Suzanne Woodward, gold 
medal, and Charlotte Woodward, diamond medal (vo 
calists) 
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HANNA BurtvLer’s SUMMER ACTIVITIES 

[hat well known and popular Chicago soprano and in- 
structor, Hanna Butler, will hold a summer vocal course 
at her Chicago studio until August 1 From August to 
October 1 she will teach at 3 West 87th street, New York 

SamMis-MacDermip Stupio Nores 

The professional class gave the following program of 
songs by Mr. MacDermid Thursday afternoon, June 16: 
“Behold What Manner of Love,” “Thou Wilt Keep Him in 
Perfect Peace,” “Arise, Shine, for Thy Light Is Come,” 
Florence Lucas; “Faith,” “Hope,” “Charity,” Susan Browne ; 
“Love’s Great Song,” “Sacrament,” “Fulfillment,” Merlyn 
Pococke; “The Magic of Your Voice,” “If | Knew You 
and You Knew Me,” Inez Shaffnit; “For the Mountains 
Shall Depart,” “He Sent His Word,” Doris Doe; “The 
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Leading Basso Chicago Opera Association and all the 
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HERMAN DEVRIES 


Formerly baritone with the Metropolitan Opera House, New York; 
Covent Garden, London; Grand Opera, and Opera Comique, Paris; 
Theatre Royal de la Monnaie, Brussels, etc. 

VOCAL TEACHER——--———-— 
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INSTR UCTOR 
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Reengaged for eleventh season as leading 
Basso with Chicago Opera Association 


Address: CHICAGO GRAND OPERA - - Chicago 


EDGAR NELSON 


Piano and Organ Instruction 
BUSH CONSERVATORY, 839 North Dearborn Street. 


CHICAGO COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Esther Harris Dua, President 26th Year 
All Branches Musical and Dramatic Art, Opera, etc. 1234 KIMBALL HALL 


GUSTAF HOLMQUIST 


BASS-BARITONE 
Address: Bush Conservatory Private Address: 1430 Argle Street 
Management: LATHROP RESSEGUIE, 839 North Dearborn Ave., Chicago 


ALEXANDER RAAB 


Pianist 
CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 
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of Chicago Opera Association 
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428 Fine Arts Building - e CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Removal of the Chicago Offices of the 
Musical Courier 
offices of the Musica, Courier were moved 
week from 620 to 630 Orchestra Bldg. 
820 to 830 of the same building. The 
Association offices, which were on the 
eighth floor, will be removed to the sixth. Both the 
Symphony Orchestra’s and the MusicaL Courter’s 
growth made the change imperative. 


The 
during the 
to rooms 
Orehestral 











Dream,” “If You Would Love Me,” 
“Ninety-first Psalm,” “I Will Lift Up Mine 
Hills,” Pearl Andrasen; “The Ransomed of 
the Lord,” “My Love Is Like the Red, Red Rose,” Marie 
Sweet Findlay; “Whither Shall | Go from Thy Spirit,” 
“In My Father's House Are Many Mansions,” Nola John- 
son Young; “Make a Joyful Noise,” “Dear Restless Heart, 
Be Still,” Paul Mallory; “Heart o’ Me,” “My New Name,” 
George Simons; “God Is Our Refuge, “As the Rain 
Cometh Down,” “The Song That My Heart Is Singing,” 
“IT Call to Mind a Day,” Sibyl Sammis-MacDermid. 

M. Witmark & Sons’ Songs. 

Johnson, soprano; Betty Baxter, contralto; 
tenor, and John Rankl, baritone, appeared at 
Theater, week of June 6, using Vander- 
Autumn Moon” and Clay Smith's “Sorter 


House o’ Juanita 


Whicker ; 
Eyes Unto the 


Charlotte 
T. L. Alban, 
the Hippodrome 
pool's “Neath the 
Miss You.” 

Paul W. Mallory 
Roosevelt Theater, week of 
successfully Ernest Ball’s “There's a Little 
and Arthur Penn’s extremely attractive 
Heart.” 

Georgia Harpster, soprano, 


featured soloist at Ascher’s 
June 5. Mr. Mallory used 
Bit of Heaven” 
“Colleen o' My 


was a 


was soloist for the Parent- 
Teachers’ Association of the Calumet High School, Tues- 
day, June 7. She gave a program including Arthur Penn’s 
“Your Spirit Dwells with Me” and Clay Smith's ever popu 
lar “Sorter Miss You.” 


JEANNETTE Cox, 


Sears Presents Ascension Day Program 

capes with the exquisitely inspired strains of the an- 
dante con moto from Beethoven's immortal fifth’ sym- 
phony, led by S. Wesley Sears and played by forty instru 
mentalists from the Philadelphia Orchestra, the overflow 
congregation at St. James Church, Philadelphia, felt there 
could be no more fitting prelude to the magnificent Ascen- 
sion Day Service, all of which was planned and carried 
out with the utmost care, art and success by the director. 

\s a conductor of orchestra Sears made a remarkably 
authoritative impression, Dispensing with the score, his 
promptings thereby arose from his masterly knowledge of 
the works at hand, likewise from his artistic, musicianly, 
and broadly crystallized conception of original yet reve- 
lant ideas of interpretation. 

Following the symphonic movement an impressive pro- 
cessional hymn was sung with excellent intonation by the 
male choir of forty voices as it wended its way to the 
sanctuary. After this the real body of the program was 
revealed in a magnificent presentation of Gounod’s “St. 
Cecilia Mass.” The “Kyrie” and “Credo” were flawlessly 
offered, Sears rearing a perfect background with the or 
chestra for his exceptional choir, which formed a com- 
bination in beauty of accord as well as of charm that 
proved an inimitable source of appreciation. “Unfold 
Ye Portals” was the offertorium and the choristers like 
the orchestra made the most of this well known yet ever 
welcome choral part. The “Sanctus” and “Benedictus” a 
well as the “Agnus Dei” were given with unparalleled 
assurance, charm, and solemn atmospheric feeling, while 
the “Gloria” was revealed with all the majesty of sincere 
yet untrammeled rejoicing. The stirring interpretation of 
this division was a triumph for orchestra, chorus, and 
director. 

A recessional hymn in keeping with the day 
sung, after which an orchestral postlude in the form of a 
spirited rendering of “The Coronation March” from “The 
Prophet,” Meyerbeer, brought the service to a close. 


was then 


Bank Clerk-Violinist Arrested 


Rinaldo Sidoli, who gave a violin recital in Aeolian Hall 
on April 4, was arrested on June 20, charged with stealing 
$14,000 in Liberty Bonds from the National Park Bank, 
for which he formerly worked. Sidoli is said to have 
spent a considerable portion of this sum in purchasing two 
good violins and in paying the expenses of his Aeolian 
Hall recital. 
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National Concerts, Inc., in New Hands 


A brief announcement in last week's issue gave notice 
of the change of ownership of the National Concerts, Inc. 
The purchaser, Samuel Geneen, will replace John Brown 
as president, the latter entering the service of the Colum- 
bia Graphophone Company. Mr. Geneen will merge Na- 
tional Concerts, Inc., with the Capitol Musical Bureau, 
which he founded#a few months ago, taking over with him 
the young Hungarian violinist, Duci de Kerekjarto, who 
was his leading artist in the Capitol Bureau. 

The contracts with National Concert artists which were 
expiring have all been renewed and the complete list of 

*artists under its management now stands as follows: Rosa 
Ponselle, dramatic soprano; Florence Macbeth, coloratura 
soprano; Margaret Romaine, soprano; Barbara Maurel, 
mezzo soprano; Grace Wagner, lyric soprano; Dorothy 
Pilzer, contralto; Ida Geer Weller, mezzo contralto; Ric- 
cardo Stracciari, baritone; Duci de Kerekjarto, violinist ; 
Oscar Seagle, baritone; Tom Burke, tenor; Millo Picco, 
baritone; Lester Donahue, pianist; Antonio Cetami, harp- 
ist; Tollefsen Trio. 

Mr. Geneen announces that the policy of the National 
Concerts, Inc., will remain as before. He has taken over 
the offices at 1451 Broadway:and will retain the same office 
force, with Libbie Miller as office manager. Codperation 
and service will be the two principal features of his 
policy—codoperation with and service to the local man 
agers, clubs, etc., that engage the bureau's artists and coép 
eration with and service to the artists themselves on the part 
of the bureau. Mr. Geneen has been unusually successful in 
other lines of business, in which he still retains his interests. 
In these he has worked along the same lines of mutual 
helpfulness of all parties interested, which he proposes to 
make the special feature of his work with National Con 
certs, Inc. Incidentally, a number of the National Concert 
artists record for the Columbia Graphophone Company, and 
that organization has promised to do all it can to promote 
and support the concert work of these artists 

Theodore Bauer is now in Europe in behalf of the bureau, 
negotiating for new attractions of importance. 


Hislop to Tour with Scotti 
Joseph Hislop, Scotch tenor, formerly with the Chicago 
Opera, wi.l retur nto this country the latter part of August 
and go on tour with the Scotti Grand Opera Company dur 
f September and October, singing the 
principal tenor roles m “Tosea,” “Barber of Seville,” “La 
Boheme,” “Zaza,” “Lucia di Lammermoor,” “Aida,” 


“Madame Butterfly,” “Rigoletto,” “Manon Lescaut” 
“Oracolo.” 


ing the months of 


cini), “Carmen,” “Faust,” “Pagliacci” and 
After November 1 Mr. Hislop will make an extensive 
concert tour under the exclusive management of R. E. 


Johnston. 


Nina Morgana and Bruno Zirato Wed 


Nina Morgana, well known concert and operatic so 
prano, and Bruno Zirato, secretary to Caruso, were mar- 
ried in the Church of the Holy Cross, Buffalo, N. Y., 


June 15. Caruso very much regrefted his inability to be 
present at the ceremony and sent a cablegram from Naples 
His gift to the bride was a diamond ring and the bride 
groom received a substantial check. Mr. and Mr, Zirato 


will make their home at the Vanderbilt Hotel, New York. 
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NEW YORK 
C. KATE BEACOM 


Piano and Class Work 


621 E. 2%h St., 
Phone: Kenmore 1297 


Brooklyn 


MRS. R. F. BEARDSLEY 
Piano and Class Work 
Pupil of Xaver Scharwenka 


332 West 85th St., New York 
Phone: 8265 Schuyler 


609 West 115th St., N. Y. 


Concert Pianist and Teacher 
430 W. 118th St., N. Y. 


Piano and Class Lessons 


Phone: Morn. 5530 


VINIFRED KENNER | 
287 Mill Street | 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y 


IDIS LAZAR 


Phone : 3680 Morn 





EMMA BECK 
Piano and Harmony 
Individual and Class Lessons. 
124 W. 12th St., N. Y. Phone: 3715 Chelsea 


RUTH CARLMARK 
Accompanist and Piano Instruction 


Interviews 





Piane and Class Work 


ETHEL LEE 
11 W. 10th St., N. Y. 
Phone: Watkins 6458 





Pupil ef La Forge-Berumen Studie 
836 Washington Ave., Brooklyn 


MRS. M. L. FISH 


Piane Instruction and Class Work 
Box 523 Mt. Kisce Phone: 





11 St. 








OLGA FISHER 
Piane and Class Work 
98 Junction Ave., Ceorena, L. I. 
Phone: Newtown, 4158 














MELEN PARKER FORD 
Organist and Coach—Piane Instruction 





134 Oraweumpum 5%t., White Plains 
Phone: 1231 


NELL E. HANKS 
Accompanist and Piano Instruction 





222 Reberts Ave., 





Pupil ef Heinrich Gebhardt 
274 West 7let St., N. Y. Phone: 10028 Cel. 


DOROTHY LOU IRVING 
Councillor fer Mach-a-Wa-Mach Camp 
323 W. 88rd S%t., N.Y. Phone: Schuyler 945 


















COURSES 


Piane, Coaching and Accompanying 
Scientific Muscular Pianoferte Technic 
Individual and Class—All Ages 
314 West 72nd St., N. Y. Phone: 6941 Col. 


MABEL COREY WATT 
Examining Normal Teacher 
Directress of Music Flatbush School 
Teachers 
Brookly» 


Four Assistant 


94 Prospect Park W., 
Phone: South 3688 J. 


MAUDE BALLARD WOOD 
Teacher of Pianoforte 
150 Lenox Road, Brooklyn 
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FLORENCE HAMMON 
Normal Teacher 
Piano and Class Lessons 
Four Assistant Teachers 


Musical Art Bidg., &. Louis 
NORTH CAROLINA 
IRENE WEAVER 
Piano and Class Work 
Normal Teacher 


Franklin 
PENNSYLVANIA 
CORA SHEFFER ANTHONY 
Piane and Voice 
Teacher of Teachers 
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Piano and Class Work = , TEXAS 
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Piane and Class Work MARTHA E. SMITH eee (NS Melbourne 
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MARIE SWEET BAKER 


Soprano 
CONCERT — RECITALS — ORATORIO — OPERA 
Address: 119 W. 80th St., New York Tel. Schuyler 9079 


LILLIAN CROXTON 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts— Recitals 
Address: 490 Riverside Drive Tel. 282 Morningside 








“Three Centuries of American Song” 


Presented by 


Olive NEVIN and Harold MILLIGAN 


DANIEL MAYER, Aeolian Hall, New York 


Management: 


LIONEL STORR ® 


Bass-Baritone 
Management: R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York 


my Beulah Gaylord Young 


SOPRANO. TEACHER OF SINGING 
(Pupil of Frederick E. Bristo)) 
VOICE PLACINGA SPECIALTY 


STUDIO, 143 CARNEGIE HALL 
| Thursday, 1-6 


| Home Stadio: Castle Heights Ave; Upper Nyack, N. Y. 
and BAND 


\ 0 | | ET of Fifty Players 


Address: Musical Union, 210 East 86th St., New York 
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ORCHESTRA 





Mayo Wadler 


The American Violinist 


Magt.: Jules Daiber, Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 
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piano is recognized by 
musicians and artists as 
one particularly adapted 
for accompaniments to 
the voice. 


The Behning Player 
meets every requirement 
demanded by the trained 
musician, 


Agents all over the 
United States and Aus- 
tralia. Represented in 
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countries in Europe and 
South America. 


New York Wareroom, 40th Street al Madison Avense 
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Althouse, Paul 
Archibald, Vernon 
Auer, Leopold 


Portland, Ore. 
.W hitehouse, N. J. 
me, & “zecho- Slovakia 


Barlow, Howard 
Barstow, Vera 

Bartik, Ottokar 

Bellamann, H. 

Bloch, Alexander 
Bohnet, Cleveland man 
Bori, Lucrezia Provencia de Valencia, a 
Bos, Coenraad V olland 
Bready, Mrs. George Lee ........... East Hampton, L. IL 
Brocks-Oetteking, Hanna ....Waldheim, Saxony, Germany 
Burlei h, Cecil Tarrytown, N. Y. 
Buzzi- stresa, Lago rang Toy Italy 


Berlin, Germany 


Campbell, James, Jr 

Casini, Gutia eer iseans 
Chapman, Mr. and Mrs. William R.New Shelbourne, N. 
Cole, Rossiter G Thetford, Vt. 
Cornell, * ee 4 Niantic, Conn. 
GOPUATE RMS cs ccc csc eauspeavensscsanaeeeee Alma, Cal. 


D’ Alvarez, Marguerite 
De Sales, Regina 
Dickinson, Clarence 
Evans, C. Chicago, Ill. 
Fickenscher, Cisco, Cal, 
Fitziu, Anna favinia Park, IIL. 
Flonzaley Quartet ............+. Le Tronchet, Switzerland 
G 
YASS EES es Europe 
Garrett, Cara Matthews Palacios, Tex. 
Golde, Elizabeth Whitefield, N. H. 
Gouled, Marie eet ester seers eee nee eee s DOM Girt, N. J. 
Gotthelf, Claude France 
Gunn, Alexander ..............-...North a Vt. 


Gardner, Samuel 


Hamlin, George Lake Placid, N. Y. 
Barris, VicGih 2c ¢ckcabe ree ¥ os 06s cane Easthampton, L. I. 
Hertz, Alfred Karlsbad, Bohemia, Germany 
Saeee: FAW ira ak Gi aede chest 0hso veiconence Europe 
Sil, Joesis Penner: ssi csi oes esse o's Averill Park, N. Y. 


Irvine, Jessamine Harrison 

Jacobi, Frederick Amagunantt, i & 
Jones, William Bridge Gilsum, N. H. 
SUN URIS Tics 53055 x Canad hes cs endeaccieed Westerly, x. 2 


Kaufmann, Minna Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Per. MN osc cuss eine Mountain Lake Park, Md. 
Kingston, Morgan Glencoe, Ill. 
ee Se OER CUR CLE CORTE Cree ee Europe 
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Pere erie tees Buenos Aires, S. A. 
Mees, Dr. Alfred Camden, Me. 
Meisle, Kathryn Frankford, Pa. 
I NS iia 5 5 ai Fag ed end wo RAN San Francisco, Cal. 
Miriam, Alice Glenn Dale, Md. 
Mix, Emil Asbury Park, N. J. 


McCormack, John 
Martinelli, Giovanni, 


Peterboro, N. H. 
Charles City, la. 
NR Sioa or alecseas eae London, England 
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Nevin, Arthur 
Niemack, Ilse 
Niessen-Stone, 


Passmore, 
PIN a5). 5 00 <spwistthaesss can London, England 
Perrenot, Carol Good Ground, L. I 
Putnam, Eugen Greenville, S. C. 


Quaile, Elizabeth 


R 
Radamsky, Serge .................Merriwold Park, N. Y. 
Reuter, Rudolph Chicago, Ill. 
Richardson, 
Riesberg, F. \V 
Robinson-Duff, 
Rosen, 


Westbrook-on-Sound, Conn. 

DONG ¥a.d'cn 0% oe FOAM COR RaEe Paris, France 
Europe 

Lake Placid, N. Y. 

Tannersville, N. Y. 


Salzedo, Carlos ............++++++++..--9eal Harbor, Me. 
Schelling, Ernest Bar Harbor, Me. 
Schoen-Rene, Anna Berlin, Germany 
Schumann-Heink The Orient 
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Seidel, Toscha London, England 
Seibert, Henry F Piedmont, Italy 
Sittig Trio Stroudsburg, Pa. 
i Europe 
Bristol, England 
Europe 
Wequetonsing, Mich. 
Wading River, L. I. 
Twin Lakes, Conn. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
Seabright, N. J. 
Montville, N. J. 


Sorrentino, Umberto 
Stanley, Helen 
Stoeber, Emmeran 
Sweet, Reginald I 
Sydow, Paul 


Thomas, John 
Thorner, William 
Trentini, Emma 


Colorado Springs, Col. 
Long Beach, I. 
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Vecsey, Ferenc Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Wild, Harrison M Sayner, Wis. 
Wilkinson, Winston Brielle, N. J. 
Wilson, Arthur Merriwold, N, Y. 
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Yorke, Helen Orland, Me. 
Patchogue, L. I. 


Zanelli, Renato z 
Kansas City, Kan. 


Zielinska, Genia 


Klibansky Pupils Before the Public 


Several singers from the studio of Sergei Klibansky 
have recently made successful appearances. Betsy Lane 
Shepherd again made a distinctive impression in Willow 
Grove, Pa., where she sang with Nahan Franko’s orchestra. 
Lotta Madden sang in Verdi's Requiem in Yonkers. De 
Vecmon Ramsay is at present singing in various towns of 
Maine, where her voice and programs are very well liked. 
Ruth Miller recently was soloist at the Elks’ dinner in 
Freeport, L. I. Sara Lee was soloist at the Flag Day 
celebration in Plainfield, N. J., and at the Elks’ memorial 
service. Vivian Strong Hart was soloist at a concert given 
by the Spragur String Quartet in Bremerton, Wash. 
Alwin Gillett has been engaged to sing the “Elijah” in 
Albion College, Albion, Mich., and J. P. Maguire as tenor 
soloist at the First Presbyterian Church in Roselle, N. J. 

Mr. Klibansky will give another pupils’ recital in Bed- 
ford Hills, today, June 23, when the following students 
will sing: Miriam Steelman, Grace Marcella Liddane, 
Adelaide De Loca, Alveda Lofgren, Salvatore Feldi. 


Medvedieff on Conant to Coast Tour 


Since November of last year Sonya Medvedieff and her 
company of artists have been on tour from Coast to Coast 
and also have appeared in Canada. Miss Medvedieff is now 
on her way back to New York, and is filling return en- 
gagements in Cleveland, Milwaukee, etc. Upon arriving in 
the metropolis she will immediately take a vacation in 
preparation for next season's activities. That the singer 
will need a holiday may be realized from the fact that her 
tour does not end until July 6. 


Grace Kerns Scores at Keene Festival 


According to the Keene Evening Sentinel of May 28, 
“Grace Kerns won recognition the moment her beautiful 
voice was heard in the Verdi ‘Requiem.’ Listening to her 
superb tones, laden with feeling and expression, left nothing 
to the imagination, but impressed her hearers that what she 
sang did not give forth the words of her own lips, but rather 
that she was uttering a holy promise as the instrument of 
Divine will.” 


Victor Kiizdé’s A 6’s Activities 


Victor Kiizd6, the well known New York violin peda- 
gogue, will spend six weeks in Chicago, beginning July 1, 
teaching a special class two days weekly at his private 
studio in the Fine Arts Building. Enrollments are fast com- 
ing in from all over the country from advanced violin stu- 
dents for lessons during the coming fall and winter season, 
which assures Mr. Kiizd6 unusual activity for the season 
1921-22 at his New York studio, 260 West Seventy-first 
street. - : 

Paulist Choristers Win Praise 

The Paulist Choristers, conducted by Father Finn for the 
past seventeen years, have to their credit many letters of 
appreciation from men prominent in philanthropical, politi- 
cal and financial circles. Among these might be mentioned 
Ambassador Jusserand of France, W. G. McAdoo, John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., and Herbert Hoover. This distinctive 
body of singers also has to its credit numerous compli- 
mentary notices written by critics on the dailies in various 
parts of the country. 


Mrs. George Lee Bready 


In Opera Recitals 
including the Standard Operas and the Novelties of the Season 
For Dates, Season of 1921-1922, Address 
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| MUSIC ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE 








“MUSIC WEEK” KEEPS ALL OF 
LOS ANGELES ON ITS METTLE 


Excellent Programs Presented—L. E. Behymer Convalescing 
—New Ambassador Director Chosen—Musicians’ 
Club Entertains Members of Dominant 
Club—Notes 


Los Angeles, Cal., June 5, 1921—Los Angeles and the 
surrounding vicinity have been enjoying bursts of song and 
floods of melody from morning until late at night during 
Music Week, an institution which originated and was pro- 
moted by Fred W. Blanchard. 

The object of the abandonment to this cultural art was 
to stimulate a greater interest in things musical and to aid 
the musician to come in closer touch with his fellow 
worker. Quoting from the official report, Mr. Blanchard 
announces that “two hundred thousand people have con- 
tributed to the success of Music Week.” Musicians, busi- 
ness men and employees of commercial establishments have 
all united to give Music Week the character it should have. 

There has been community singing in the great business 
establishments; concerts by every club, band and organiza- 
tion, and recitals innumerable by the hosts of teachers. 
Public schools have had interesting programs, and the only 
flaw in the whole scheme was the impossibility of hearing 
a third of the interesting programs. 

Joseph Dupuy, well known director of the Orpheus Club, 
also directs four other important organizations, and all of 
these gave fine performances, particularly the Orpheus 
Club, with the delightful baritone, Lawrence Tibbett, as 
soloist. 

Bertha Vaughn presented an interesting group of pupils 
at the Egan School in well chosen songs and arias on 
Saturday afternoon and at the same time in her studio at 
the Music Box.” Kate Ebbert held a reception and gave 
a delightful program with some very talented vocal pupils. 

This same quaint spot, the “Music Box,” was the place 





chosen by the members of the Dominant Club for its con- 
tribution to Music Week, where it held “open house” all 
day and programs were given at intervals. 


L. E. Benymer Goes to Lone Beacu. 


Before leaving the hospital for Long Beach, where he 
will spend his days of convalescence, L. E, Behymer sent 
a cheery word of greeting to the promoters of Music Week 
and his hearty cooperation in its plans. Mr. Behymer has 
not been “out of things” by any means, because of his stay 
in the hospital; his amazing mental activity has followed 
every line of endeavor and has directed not a few. 


Notes. 


A newly arrived musician who has established himself 
very favorably here, Henry J. Von Praag, formerly di- 
rector of the symphony orchestra of the Ambassador Hotel 
of Atlantic City, has been secured to direct the orchestra 
at the Ambassador here, His concert orchestra will be 
known as the Ambassador Artist Ensemble. 

Each year the Musicians’ Club, composed of representa- 
tive men musicians, and the Dominant Club, composed of 
representative women musicians, formally entertain each 
other, and this year it was the Musicians’ Club which was 
host to the fair members of the profession. There was 
not a dull moment from the coming to the departure of 
the honored guests, for the genial president, Mr. Shawl- 
Hallett, and his committee had prepared an elaborate pro- 
gram. A brilliant address of welcome by the noted trage- 
dian, Frederic Ward, preceded a clever little comedy and 
a wonderful snake dance by an “imported” artist. A “com- 
petition by members of the Dominant Club” was a program 
number which aroused some anxiety until it was disclosed 
that nothing more serious than a memory test was in- 
volved. Much gaiety and a pretty little speech of appre- 
ciation from the Dominant Club president, Catherine Shank, 
followed the refreshments and closed a delightful inter- 
change of good fellowship. 

Naida Portia McCallough, pupil of Olga Steeb, gave the 
following program at a senior recital of the University of 


Southern California: Sonata, op. 10, No. 1, Beethoven; 
sinfonie from “Partida” in C minor, Bach; “Papillons,” op. 
2, Schumann; barcarolle, op. 60, Chopin; etude de concert 
in D flat, Liszt, and etude de concert, op. 36, MacDowell 
Raymond Harmon, tenor, and Anna Ruzena Sprotte, 
contralto, were successful in their respective roles of Sam 
son and Delilah at Pomona and Ontario recently, when the 
oratorio was presented by Earl Blackeslee , f 


A RESUME OF REDLAND’S SEASON 
Redlands, Cal., May 30, 1921.—The Spinet Club on May 
11 brought to a close the most successful season in its his 
tory. Instead of the usual three artist concerts, five were 
given. Three local talent recitals in the evening were sub 
stituted for the afternoon recitals of past years. This 
change in policy made necessary a large expenditure of 
money, but the price of season tickets was kept the same 
After the Rotary Club had disposed of the first 300 tick- 
ets, the members of the Spinet adopted the methods of the 
old time book agent, which were later used so successfully 
by the Red Cross, namely, a house to house canvass. Not 
every citizen bought a ticket, but every citizen learned what 
the Spinet is and its plan in community life. The success 
of the canvass was evidenced by the type of audience 
which was appreciative to an unusual extent. 
The artists, who gave very delightful programs, were 
Raoul Vidas, Povla Frijsh with the Salzedo Harp Ensem 
ble, Cecil Fanning, Mischa Levitzki and the Bolm Ballet 
with the Little Symphony. Those appearing in recitals 
were Elizabeth Tchudy, Carl Preston, Mabel M. Sawyer 
Vera Van Loan, Reba Rice, Roy Kendall, Edith R. Smith’ 
Georgianna Strauss, the Phillip Goodwin String Quartet, 
Mrs. E, D, Paterson and Helen Tipton Richert, —~ 
For the season of 1921-22 the following course has been 


announced ; Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra: Arthur 
Rubinstein, pianist; Renato Zanelli, baritone, and Grace 
Wagner, soprano; Vasa Prihoda, violinist; Sophie Bras 


lau, contralto, and three local talent recitals 


The Girls’ Glee Club of the University of Redlands, 
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better known as the Philomela Chorus, made its first ap- 
vearance of the season in February when it appeared with 
the Zoellner Quartet at the Wyatt. The club gave in a 
heautiful manner “A Flanders Requiem,” by La Forge, and 

Around the Gypsy Fire,” by Brahms, 

In April the club made a tour of northern California, 
appearing in many of the smaller cities. It appeared be- 
fore the convention of the California Federation of Music 
Clubs in Los Angeles, giving three numbers in a creditable 
manner. Prof. Charles H. Marsh, director, deserves great 
praise for the beautiful and well rounded ensemble which 
he has trained 

[he department of music in the public schools showed 
» marked increase in its activities during the past season. 
In addition to the usual courses in music, a monthly con- 

ert epitomizing the work of the previous four weeks was 
presented at the High School 

These programs were of a high order, the numbers be 
ng contributed by the music teachers and their advanced 
pupil In each of the grade schools a similar program 
was given bi-monthly. 

Sixteen scholarships in piano and voice were awarded 
in the public schools, these scholarships being given by the 
Music Teachers’ Association 

Che usual number of pupils’ recitals brought the season 
to a close. Of special merit were those by two talented 
children, Emily Lombard and Warde Ogden, pupils of Harl 
McDonald é ‘ 

Others making creditable appearances were Geneva Cos 
tello, Helen Fitzsimmons, Florence Wagner, and Mildred 
Marchant 
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FESTIVAL OF ALL-AMERICAN MUSIC 
PRESENTED AT SAN JOSE, CAL. 


San Jose, Cal., June 1, 1921.—The first festival featuring 
only American music given on the coast was held at the 
College of the Pacific, May 22, 23, 24 and 26, under the 
direction of Dean Howard H. Hanson. Only American 
works were presented, At the first concert, Rosseter Cole’s 
“Rock of Liberty” was given .by the college chorus and 
orchestra with assisting soloists. 

Chamber music was featured at the second concert, the 
principal work presented being the quintet in C sharp 
minor, op. 24, by Arne Oldberg. Other interesting fea- 
tures were the Reiser quartet, played by the California 
Ladies’ String Quartet, an organization deserving high 
praise, and a group of shorter numbers given faultlessly 
and in excellent style by the 4 capella choir under the direc- 
tion of Prof. Charles M. Dennis, : : 

The piano sonata selected for presentation on the third 
evening's program was that of Elliott Griffis, a work of 
poetry and originality. It was given a beautiful reading 
by Eugene Field Musser, and was enthusiastically received. 
Probably the most popular numbers on the program were 
“Imps,” by Sturkow-Rider, and the David Guion arrange- 
ment of “Turkey in the Straw,” both of which had to be 
repeated. The closing number of the program was the 
Mana-Zucca concerto, played by Miriam Burton and Jessie 
Moore, two sterling pianists, who gave it a fine perform- 
ance, 

The final concert of the series was given by the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra. MacDowell’s “Indian” 
suite, Sowerby’s “In Autumn Time,” and Dean Hanson's 
symphonic rhapsody were the American numbers featured. 
Sowerby’s colorful work had been presented before on the 
coast, but the symphonic rhapsody was given its first read- 
ing and won a stirring ovation for the composer, who con- 
ducted the work itself. While not as easy to grasp at one 
hearing as his delightful “Forest Play” music, it was 
nevertheless a masterly work, and a worthy addition to 
American orchestral music. E, F. M. 


“GIROFLE-GIROFLA” PROVES 
REAL SUCCESS AT FINAL PER- 
FORMANCE IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Lecocq’s Opera Bouffe Given Twenty-five Performances by 
Amateur Players—“The Songbirds” Delights as Pacific 
Annual Jinks—Choral Art Association Gives 
First Concert—Western Singers Stage 
Grand Opera 
San Francisco, Cal., June 5, 1921.—“Girofle-Girofla” was 
given its final presentation at the Players’ Theater last 
evening before an enthusiastic audience that taxed the 
seating capacity of this unique and interesting little theatre, 
maintained by the Players’ Club of San Francisco, now in 
its ninth season. Since the middle of March, twenty-five 
performances of this tuneful opera have been given by the 
music section, which is playing an active part in the musical 
life of the city by its successful revival of light operas long 

loved but now seldom staged. 

Miriam Elkus, in the role of the twin sisters, scored a 
decided triumph, Her voice is brilliant and pleasing and 
she acted the part with piquancy and charm. Nelson C. 
McGee, as Marasquin, betrothed to Girofle, and Benjamin 
A. Purrington, as Mourz Ouk, the tempestuous Moor, be- 
trothed to Girofla, both gave an excellent rendition of 
their respective roles, the histrionic ability of the latter 
being especially commendable. 

Reginald Travers, under whose direction the opera was 
staged, appeared as the comic Don Bolero D’Alcarazas, 
father of the twins, and brought out all the mirth in the 
clever lines. 

George Edwards, the musical director, showed a master- 
ful hand in training these singers, and the professional 
fiinish and verve with which the opera sparkled from the 
opening chorus to the final curtain, reflected great credit 
upon its two directors. The stage effects were very at- 
tractive, all the work of these enthusiastic and industrious 
Little Theater players. 


“Tue Soncsirps” DeLicHts As Paciric ANNUAL JINKS. 
The Pacific Musical Society closed its season, Tuesday 
evening, May 31, at the Scottish Rite Auditorium, with 
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“The Songbirds” as its annual jinks. This clever travesty 
by Victor Herbert and George V. Hobart was somewhat 
revised by Lulu J. Blumberg. The humor and satire of the 
lines kept the audience in a gale of laughter, and brought 
out many truths as to the rivalry between two of the 
world’s greatest opera companies and the petty jealousies 
existing between singers. There were sixteen principles, 
a chorus of twenty-five and an orchestra of twenty, under 
the direction of Harry Wood Brown. “The Principal 
Birds” were Mary Gardenvine (Augusta Hayden) and 
Gatty the Sassy (H. I. Milholland). “Mary's Birds” were 
Allesandro Bouncey (A. Levin), Georgie Bakalloff (Eman- 
uel S. Rosenthal), and Gally Cutchi (Mrs, Alfred W. 
Hillback). “Gatty’s Birds” were Robinson Carusoe (John 
B. Siefert), Pasquali Tomato (Len S. Barnes), and Rosy 
Raiser (Lenore Cohrone Hart). The “Director Bird,” 
Georgi Polacki (Leo Hillenbrand), was much in evidence 
and added cleverly to the burlesque. Helen Heath, as 
Luisa Tatallezini, and Mrs. Ward A. Dwight, as Shoomun 
Hunk, “Nobody’s Birds,” added greatly to the vocal merit 
of the production, as well as contributing to the comedy. 

: The travesty was staged under the direction of George 
ask. 

CuoraL Art Association Gives First Concert, 


One of the most interesting and worthy organizations 
which has been formed of late in San Francisco is the 
Choral Art Association, which gave its first concert in 
Sorosis Hall, Wednesday evening, May 25. There are at 
present twenty-eight voices in this society, all trained sing- 
ers, who are members of the best choirs in the city. They 
have been brought together by Henry L. Perry, and, being 
a chorus of mixed voices, it fills a need long felt, and fills 
it efficiently. The voices are young and fresh, resonant and 
beautifully blended. They sing with spirit and their hearts 
are in their endeavors, not with the idea of commercial 
benefit but for the sake of making good music, and this 
they do in the most worthy fashion. They sang the “Ave 
Maria” of Arcadelt; “Lo, How a Rose,” by Praetorious; 
Tschaikowsky’s “When Christ Was Young”; a beautiful 
Russian folk song, “Bylinka,” arranged by Katalski; a 
liturgical hymn by Ippolitoff-Ivanov, and Rachmaninoff’s 
“Glorious, Forever.” Another attractive number was a 
duet, “Trot Here and There,” by Messager, sung charm- 
ingly by Barbara M. Blanchard and Harold M. Teel. 

WESTERN SINGERS STAGE GRAND OPERA, 


Love of grand opera and the infrequency of its produc- 
tion in San Francisco have been the incentives which have 
brought about the organizing of a codperative opera com- 
pany, which recently completed a season of thirty perform- 
ances. So successful were they in artistic merit that future 
presentations are being arranged. On June 4, these West- 
ern Singers gave two acts from “Der Freischiitz” and the 
second and fifth acts from “Faust.” Clare H. Harrington 
appeared in the two leading roles of Agatha and Mar- 
guerite. Other singers were Helen Boldt, Clarisse Rus- 
sell, Elsa Albert, Malvina Cohn, Thama LaGrande, Marie 
Goldschmidt, Frank Mueller, Richard Adam, Sylvester 
Pearson and Frederick Warford, 

The operas are given under the direction of Maestro 
Serantoni, who conducts his orchestra and the singers at 
the piano, This able musician has for several years played 
an interesting part in San Francisco’s musical life. When 
the city suffered from a prolonged opera drought, he gave 
very creditable performances in a little theater in the Ital- 
ian colony, gathering together excellent singers from for- 
mer opera companies and giving operas with only piano 
accompaniment; but so remarkable were these presenta- 
tions that music lovers were attracted from all parts of 
the city. 

STANFORD SINGERS AT CALIFORNIA THEATER CONCERT. 


A large audience gathered at the California Theater on 
Sunday morning, June 6, to hear the Stanford Glee Club, 
which appeared with Herman Heller’s symphony orches- 
tra. Marshall Argall, as soloist, gave a stirring rendition 
of the prologue to “Pagliacci.” Warren D. Allen directed 
the glee club. 

Heller’s program was especially beautiful, including the 
“Coronation” march by Meyerbeer, “Serenade a Colom- 
bine” by Pierne, Mascagni’s intermezzo from “Ratcliffe,” 
the ballet music from Borodin’s “Prince Igor,” including ° 
the dance of the slave maidens, the dance of the wild men, 
the dance of the archers and grand ensemble. The pro- 
gram closed with Tschaikowsky’s “Hamlet” crestet- 


MUSICAL NOTES FROM TACOMA 


Tacoma, Wash., May 30, 1921—The Tacoma Orpheus 
Club, long popular with Northwestern music lovers who 
have watched the progress of the organization during its 
eighteen years of increasing artistry, appeared in its sec- 
ond concert of the season under the direction of John M. 
Sparger, of Seattle, the club’s able conductor. 

Greeted by an assemblage which filled every seat of the 
spacious auditorium and stood three deep in the rear, the 
male chorus presented a program of great variety, evi- 
dencing both in the heavier and lighter numbers the mas- 
terly training of its director. Rose Karasek Schlarb was 
the accompanist for the chorus, and John Hopper, Seattle 
pianist, accompanied the soloist, Vivian Strong Hart, col- 
oratura soprano, of Seattle, whose numbers included the 
ballad, “Where Dreams Are Made,” by Mrs, T. S. Silvers, 
of Tacoma. Mrs. Hart, who was a pupil of Sergei Kli- 
bansky, of New York, received an ovation from her Tacoma 
audience. Her voice is remarkable for its purity and flexi- 
bility of tone, and she generously granted many encores. 
Both the chorus and soloist gave an artistic interpretation 
of Herman Goetz’s “Water Lily,” one of the most interest- 
ing numbers of the program. 

The University of California Glee Club, on its recent 
Northern Tour, presented a delightful program at the Ta- 
coma Theater before a large and appreciative audience, 

On the following evening the concert room of Immanuel 
Presbyterian Church was filled with music lovers who en- 
joyed the artistic work of the Tacoma Lyric Quartet. The 
quartet members are Mrs. McClellan Barto, soprano; Mrs. 
John Henry Lyons, alto; Edwin Cook, baritone, and Her- 
bert Ford, tenor. 

Also included in the week’s musical events was the 
largely attended concert of the Thule Male Chorus, given 
under the efficient direction of Rev. E. E. Bloomquist. 
Joel Mossburg, baritone, of Chicago, who appeared with 
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the chorus last season, was soloist. Clayton Johnson, at 
the pipe organ, accompanied the chorus. 

The concert given May 26 at the First Christian 
Church by the Ensemble Violinists’ Club was an event of 
artistic significance and importance. The club has devel- 
oped from a small group of women players, gathered under 
the enthusiastic leadership of Mrs. Chauncy Dunkleberger 
ten years ago, to its present position of one of the most 
artistic musical organizations of the city. The program 
numbers of the recent recital included offerings of great 
interest and beauty, and evidenced the fine ensemble and solo 
work being accomplished by the club under Mrs. Dunkle- 
berger’s direction. Included was the Beethoven “Egmont” 
overture by the ensemble, with orchestral score played on 
two pianos by Irene Riehl and Rose Schwinn; the Schu- 
bert ballet music from “Rosamunde” and the Godard ber- 
ceuse. Soloists for the concert were Frederick Wallis, 
baritone; Agnes Lyons, violinist, who has been concert- 
master of the first section this season, and Vivian Gough, 
a talented young Tacoma violinist. 

The first of a series of summer oratorio and sacred con- 
certs was given May 22 by the choir and chorus of St. 
Luke’s Cathedral, the program presenting selections from 
“Elijah.” Soloists included Mrs, J. Austin Wolbert, Mrs. 
Frederick W. Keator, Margaret Westervelt and.John W. 
Jones. 

Pupils of the -Annie Wright Seminary music department 
presented a piano program of unusual merit at the annual 
spring recital, under the direction of Mary Wilson, head 
of the department, and her assistant, Harriet Ferguson. 
Supplementing the instrumental music was a chorus of 
girls’ trained voices, under the direction of Frederick W. 
Wallis. 

Jane Little, talented Tacoma harpist, returned recently 
from an extended concert tour with the Young Women’s 
Orchestra of Portland, Ore. Miss Little played in 180 
concerts during the tour. 

At the annual meeting and election of the Tacoma La- 
dies’ Musical Club, Mrs. Frederick W. Keator was elected 
to the office of president ; Mrs. George C. Hastings, first 
vice-president; Rose Schwinn, second vice-president; Mrs, 
Ronald Roben, corresponding secretary; Mrs, E, L. Da- 
vies, recording secretary; Mrs. W. H. Crump, treasurer. 
The new executive board includes Mesdames S. L. Spencer, 
Mary Humphrey King, A. G. Avery, Donald Dilts, Lincoln 
F. Gault, H. R. Maybin, William Schlarb, F. H. Scobey 
and J. A. Wolbert. Reports of the year were given by the 
officers, the results being highly gratifying. A large bal- 
ance in the treasury with which to begin the work of the 
coming year, and an enthusiastic and efhcient chorus, work- 
ing under the direction of Frederick, W. Wallis, were 
among the factors designated as tributary to the club's 
success, 

Mrs. L. B. Downey-Bartlett gave an illustrated historical 
lecture-recital, with Indian tribal stage setting and songs, 
at the First Baptist Church, May 21. The singers, appear- 
ing in tribal costumes, were accompanied by the D. P. 
Nason orchestra, with Louise Noyes as soloist. 

Completing a year of gratifying achievement, the music 
department of the Aquinas Academy presented students 
in a largely attended recital at the Academy auditorium, 
May 19. The program included ensemble work with six 
pianos and harps augmenting the school orchestra of 
twenty-five pieces. Among the soloists were Doris Car- 
stens, Genevieve Langabeer, Mildred Sherrill, Cecilia Davis 
and Josephine Burkham. 

The Alpha Study Club, which comprises a coterie of 
women musicians of the city, celebrated its annual guest 
music day with a delightful program given at the residence 
of Mrs. N, J. Haering. 

The chorus of the Pacific Lutheran College gave an in- 
teresting program under the direction of N. Jessen, May 
20. Assisting soloists were Harold Broomell, Tacoma 
baritone, and Herman Holte, violinist. 

Dent Mowrey, composer-pianist, has returned to the Pa- 
cific Coast after a busy New York season. The class of 
pupils which went East to continue study with him has 
rejoined his Western summer colony. 

A charming concert for the men of the Fifty-ninth In- 
fantry, Camp Lewis, was given May 19 at the cantonment 
by the Tacoma Girls’ Glee Club, with leading soloists, un- 
der Community Service auspices. 

June Sanders, Tacoma pianist and a student at the 
Washington State Music College, has been awarded one 
of the. scholarships. offered by the committee on Franco- 
American exchange of scholarships. Miss Sanders will 
enter one of the lyceums in France. The appointment 
came as the result of an examination taken in competition 
with students from leading American colleges. Miss San- 
ders is a member of the national music sorority. 

Prominent Tacoma teachers presenting pupils in attrac- 
tive piano recital programs during the month were Mrs. 
Curtis Hill, Mrs. L. B. Cameron, B, J. Welty, Ethel Mc- 
Landers and Coralie Flaskett. LL. 


SAN DIEGO ACTIVITIES 


San Diego, Cal., June 4, 1921.—The final symphony con- 
cert of the season was given by the New York Philhar- 
monic with Josef Stransky and Henry Hadley as conduc- 
tors. Hadley led his “Culprit Fay.” The orchestra pre- 
sented a fine program, played in a finished and brilliant 
manner. 

Dr. Humphrey J. Stewart, the official organist of the 
Spreckels outdoor organ in Balboa Park, has left for his 
annual vacation, during which he will play recitals on vari- 
ous eastern organs. His annual report to the Board of 
Park Commissioners shows a lengthy list of compositions 
played during the past year, covering a wide range of works, 
classic and modern. That San Diego is appreciating more 
and more the daily concerts on the outdoor organ is shown 
by the constantly increasing attendance. During Dr. 
Stewart’s absence various organists are continuing these 
- organ recitals, the one given by Hugo Goodwin, May 

being of special importance. Mr. Goodwin performed 
beltizantts, entirely from memory, a program in which Bon- 
net, Guilmant and Widor held chief place. 

A novel and interesting “Music Memory Contest,” in- 
augurated by the San Diego Union, a morning newspaper, 
was recently carried out with success. A list of classic 
musical compositions, forty in number, was published in 
four installments to permit the contestants to familiarize 
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themselves with the titles of the compositions and the names 
of the composers. Only young people under eighteen years 
were eligible. While the lists were being published the com- 
positions were featured by the orchestras in theaters, by 
organists, music teachers, and in the schools. At the close, 
a public rendition of ten numbers on the outdoor organ was 
given in Balboa Park, and the contestants able to write out 
perfect programs of the music played were given cash prizes 
and scholarships by various music teachers. 

The plans of the San Diego Symphony Orchestra, B. 
Roscoe Shryock, director, for the coming season include 
a campaign to raise a $25,000 guarantee fund for the orches- 
tra to make possible a season of twelve concerts. The in- 
terest in the local symphony orchestra is steadily increas- 
ing and the directors are optimistic regarding the success 
of the plans for the coming season. 

There has been a notable increase of interest in orchestra 
music on the part of public school children the past year. 
Whereas there was but one student orchestra heretofore 
(that of the high school), there are now school orchestra 
organizations in nearly every one of the city schools and 
they are doing excellent work. The high school orchestra 
of fifty pieces gave a public concert, May 5, at the Wash- 
ington School auditorium under the leadership of Nino 
Marcelli. It was assisted by the Girls’ Glee Club, which 
added materially to the enjoyment of the ee 
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Caryl Bensel to ww at Chautauqua 


At Chautauqua, N. Y., during the month of July, Caryl 
Bensel, soprano, wiil be heard in a much varied repertory, 
including representative selections from opera, oratorio and 
song literature in several languages. Aside from twelve 
symphony soloist seoeumress with the orchestra, she will 
sing on Sunday, July 3, “Jerusalem, O Turn Thee to the 
Lord,” from Gounod’s “Gallia,” and the soprano part in 
a quartet from Horatio Parker’s “Hora Novissima.” At 
the patriotic concert, July 4, Miss Bensel will be heard in 
“Stars and Stripes Forever,” by Sousa. At the Wednesday 
matinee, July 6, she will have the soprano part of Leh- 
mann’s “in a Persian Garden.” On Sunday, July 10, she 
will be heard in “Hear My Prayer” by Mendelssohn. Rus- 
sian Night is set for July 17, and on this program Caryl 
Bensel will sing Gretchaninoff’s “Thou Art an Angel, 





CARYL BENSEL, 


Soprano, who is booked for many concert appearances with 
the New York Symphony Orchestra in Chautauqua, N. Y., 
during July. 


Earthward Bending.” On the following night she will sing 
Horatio Parker’s “A. D. 1919.” On July 22 she will do the 
soprano part in Mendelssohn’s “Elijah,” which is to be 
given in full, and on July 24 a group of spirituals. 
Directly after closing her engagement at Chautauqua, 
Caryl Bensel will go to Lake Placid, where she joins the 
pre 2 colony there for a good rest and to remain until 
the opening of her fall season, which is even now well 
filled, owing to her fine successes of the past winter. Her 
tours continue under the direction of Evelyn Hopper. 


Votichenko to Return to America in the Fall 


Sasha Votichenko, who for the past year has been giving 
a series of tympanon recitals abroad, is planning to re- 
turn to this country in the fall, probably during the latter 
part of September. Mabel Livingstone, his personal repre- 
sentative, who will join the Votichenkos in Europe during 
the summer months, has just received a letter from Mrs. 
Votichenko addressed from the Palace Hotel in Brussels in 
which she says: 

“Since leaving Ghent, where we were invited to take 
part in the Queen’s Festival and where we were entertained 
as guests of the Viceroy of Flanders, Mr. Votichenko has 
given three very successful concerts here ; the last one took 
place at the Salle Aeolian, where he was assisted by Berthe 
Albert and M. Georges Renson. Mr. Votichenko also or- 
ganized a large benefit under the highest patronage for the 
Russian Army and Navy men who fought in Belgium, 
and who have since then been completely stranded here. 
The American Ambassador and Mrs. Brand Whitlock, 
Colonel and Mrs. Thomas, the French Ambassador and 
Madame De Margerie, Count D’Outremont, King Albert’s 
aide-de-camp, and many Belgian celebrities were present. 
Mr. Votichenko is giving two private concerts for the 
Countess De Mercales and one at Mme. Wittouck’s. Then 
we will go to London. But our trip to Spain will have to 
be temporarily postponed as Mr. Votichenko is planning to 
give a series of recitals in England in June and July.” 
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ALFREDO 


CASELLA 


Italian 
Master Musician 


Professor of Piano Music at St. Cecilia 
Academy in Rome and an outstanding figure 
in the Modern Musical life of Europe, will 


Che 
Baldwin 
Piano 


exclusively in his American Tour during 


use the 


the coming season. 


Alfredo Casella’s Compositions have 
achieved great success and were introduced 
in America by the New York Symphony 
Philharmonic and the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestras, 


As a Master Pianist Alfredo Casella is 
par excellence an interpreter of modern 
piano compositions, as well as of the 


classics 
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PARADISO 


© CELEBRATED VOICE SPECIALIST and GRAND OPERA COACH 
(formerly of Milano, Italy) 
A Studios: 807-808 Carnegie Halli, N. Y. Tel. 1350 Circle 


LL. @AUBIGNE 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Ville @’Aubigne 25bie. rue de Brancas 


J. FRED WOLLE 


ORGANIST 
THE WOLFSOHN wyaIcat. BUREAU, 
34th Street, New York 


ZALIS Hi aitinsrcetor 


Studio: 322 West 107th Street, New York 
or Concerts and Recitals 
Apply A. ZALES, 322 West 107th Street - New York 


G. M. CURCI 


(Graduate of Royal Academy, Santa Cecilia, Rome) 
VOCAL. TEACHER AND COACH 


MASTER CLASS 
during July and August 


(Special Rates to Teachers) 


Address Secretary, Studio: 25 West 86th St., New York 
Phone 8107 Schuyler, Consultation by Appointment 


Yvonne ae Treville 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Address: The Rockingham, 216 West 56th Street, New York City 
ALBERT 


RIEMENSCHNEIDER 


Organist and Director of Music, Euclid Ave. Baptist Church, 
Cleveland, Ohio, 
Director, Baldwin Ohio. 





Sevres-Paris 

















Wallace Conservatory of Music, Berea, 


CONCERT ORGANIST—PIANO AND GAGAN STUDIO 


For Recitals or 
Piano § 


‘MACBETh 


natruction Address, Berea, Ohi 
tudio, 707 The Arcade, Cleveland, ‘Ohio. 





Chicago Grand 


Management: National Concerts, Inc., ee = New York. 


STUAKT MASON 


In Pianoforte Lecture Recitals 


Faculty and lecturer, New England Conservatory. American representa- 
tive of Isidor Philipp. Successor as Musical Lecturer to Louis C. Elson. 


Season 1921-1922 Now Booking 
Sherman K. Smith, Manager, 329a Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 


BONUCCI 


The Paganini of the Cello 


Fall Tour Now Booking 
For Recital, Concert, and Orchestral Engagements 


Excl. Mgt. Jules Daiber Concert Bureau, Aeolian Hall, N.Y. 


FERGUSSON 


“Internationally Eminent Vocal Teacher” 
“The Master Interpreter” in Concert 


Concert Season 1921-22—Now Booking 
SHERMAN K. SMITH, Manager, 3290 Mass. Ave., - Boston, Mass. 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


New Buflding—114-116 East 85th Street 

Founded for the Higher Education in all branches of Music 

Conducted on the same plane of the European foremost conservatory. 
Over 40 eminent instructors, 

Piano Department August cracmehe, Dean 

Vocal Department Hein, Dean 

Harmony, Counterpoint, Compenitien. . Rubin Goldmark, Dean 
Vocal Students have exceptionall good opportunity for Grand 


Opera and acting, 
Catalog om application. 
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CLEMENTINE 


DE VERE 


Prima Donna 
Soprano 
From Covent Garden, London, 
b ter Goan. 
¢ and Oratorio, ; 
VOCAL TUITION 
Pe awa 57 West S8th St., N. Y. City 
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Amherst, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 

Athens, Ohio, May 30, 1921.—April 27, Louis Gra- 
veure, Belgian baritone, appeared in concert under the 
auspices of the Woman's Music Club. The program was a 
rare treat, Mr. Graveure proving himself a consummate 
artist in every way. 

May 10, Mary Henderson, a’ new member of the faculty 
of the School of .Music, Ohio University, gave her initial 
recital, assisted by Sirouhee Arpee, also of the School of 
Music, and Mary Noss, accompanist. Miss Henderson dis- 
played a dramatic soprano voice of fine range. Her tones 
are clear and easy in the upper register, and she possesses 
a beautiful mezzo voice. Miss Arpee, head of the piano 
department, a pupil of Scharwenka and of Pe recy Grainger, 
proved an able assistant. Her most brilliant number, the 
Schumann toceata, received a masterly performance and 
she won enthusiastic applause. 

May 16, Gamma Chapter, Beta Phi Omega musical fra- 
ternity, presented the Culp String Quartet, of Cincinnati. 
The program was thoroughly delight ful throughout and the 
quartet was greeted with enthusiastic applause. Solo num- 
bers were given by Walter Heennann, cellist, and Siegmund 
Culp, violinist. 

Florence Hawkins, of the School of Music, Ohio Uni- 
versity, recently gave a very successful recital at the Rio 
Grande College, Rio Grande, Ohio. 

The Woman's Music Club will 
Series next year the Cincinnati 
Eugene Ysaye conducting ; Theo Karle, American tenor; 
Enrique Ros, pianist; “The Secret of Suzanne,” under the 
management of Kingsbery Foster, and Beta Phi Omega 
will again present the Culp String Quartet. 

Atlantic City, N. J.—(See letter on another page.) 

Augusta, Ga., June 1, 1921.—A series of Saturday night 
recitals was inaugurated by the J. B. White Company, the 
city’s largest department store, May 28. These affairs are 
to be continued throughout the summer, and the programs 
rendered on the various occasions are to be under the per- 
sonal direction of well known members of the local musical 
fraternity. The first program was arranged by Robert 
Irwin, whose studios in Augusta have for many years been 
a center of community music activity, and under his direc- 
tion was a distinct success. The first number was played 
by little Mary Sheehan, “Augusta’s baby prodigy,” who is 
just past six years old, Others appearing were Henrietta 
Donen, soprano, and Katherine Lanham, pianist. 

Pupils of the Klebs studios were presented in recital in 
the Modjeska Theater, Sunday afternoon, May 29. Several 
organ numbers were also played by Henry P. Cross, organ- 
ist of the First Presbyterian Church. 

Elizabeth Henry,, pianist, of Augusta, gave a recital at 
Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Ga., recently. The program 
was made up entirely of Chopin numbers, among which 
were the concerto in F minor and nocturne in A flat, op. 32. 

Gretchen Bredenburg presented her advanced piano pupils 
in recital at her residence studios on Wednesday afternoon, 
May 25. 

A training school for community song leaders is being 
conducted here under the auspices of the Community Ser- 
vice League. J. Oliver Brison, of New York, is conduct- 
ing, and many musical workers of this city are taking the 
course of intensive training which is being carried out 
along the same lines employed by instructors in the Govern- 
ment schools for training army song leaders. 

Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 

Charleston, S. C.—(See letter on another page.) 

Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page.) 

Cincinnati, Ohio.—(See letter on another page.) 

Connersville, Ind., June 1, 1921.—“Miss Cherry- 
blossom,” a musical comedy, was presented at the Auditorium 
Theater, April 14, by the Chaminade, Gaynor and Glee 
Clubs of the High School, under the direction of A. A. 
Glockzin, supervisor of music in the public schools. Rachel 
Hull sang the title role. She was ably supported by Quinta 
Turner, Paul Feigert, William Clouds, Eugene Smith, 
Bertwin Elliott, Arthur Neal and Francis Elliott. All sang 
their parts in a way that merits commendation, a fact which 
was also true of the orchestra and the chorus, which was 
composed of 100 voices. The costumes were furnished by 
a local mercantile house and were excellent. The perform- 
ance was a financial and artistic success. 

Anna Harrell-Miller, soprano of this city, and Loretta 
Heeb, pianist, gave a recital at Richmond, Ind., recently. 

A recital was recently given at Elmhurst School for Girls 
by Melissa Jane Cornelius, soprano, assisted by Gertrude 
Walker, violinist. Both young ladies are students of the 
school. Later in the evening violin selections were played 
by Bertha Schellschmidt, instructor in violin at the school, 
and Mr, and Mrs. Glenn Friermood sang several selections, 

The choir of the Central Christian Church, under the 
direction of Maurice Lucas, gave a sacred concert at Co- 
lumbus, Ind., recently. 

Lucile Wilkin, of this city, is in New York coaching 
with Nelson Illingworth. Miss Wilkin, who is a former 
pupil of Mrs. Edgar Stillman-Kelley, has been studying with 
Marguerite Melville Liszniewska at the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music. 

Detroit, Mich.—(See letter on another page.) 

Fayetteville, Ark., June 1, 1921.—On Sunday evening, 
May 29, David C. Hansard, violinist, gave an interesting 
program at the University School of Music. On his pro- 
gram were represented Coleridge-Taylor, Cottenet, Tschai- 
kowsky, Drigo-Auer, MacDowell-Hartman, Kreisler, Vic- 
tor Herbert, Rubinstein-Ornstein, Tschaikowsky-Ornstein 
and Dienzl. 

Fort Collins, Col., June 2, 1921.—The commencement 
concert of the Conservatory of Music of the State Agricul- 
tural College, given in the college auditorium, May 30, un- 
der the direction of Alexander Emslie, head of the con- 
servatory, was a feature of commencement week at the col- 
lege. At the close of the program President Charles A. 
Lory of the college conferred the degree of bachelor of 
music upon Hildred Luce and Irene Garrett, and gave 
certificates in public school music to Miss Luce, Miss Gar- 
rett, Myrtle Porter and Ruth Wilkin. The program con- 


present in its Artists’ 
Symphony Orchestra, 


sisted of two numbers by the conservatory symphony or- 
chestra, conducted by Howard S$. Reynolds, of the con- 
servatory faculty; a double number by the ladies’ glee club; 
piano solos by Miss Garrett, Emma Brosh and Miss Luce; 
a piano duet by Miss Brosh and Miss Wilkin; a violin solo 
by Clarence James, and soprano solos by Dorothy Anderson, 
Irene Long and Dorothy Becker, Mrs. Alexander Emslie, 
Miss Long and Luella Hawthorne. The concert was largely 
attended and well received. 

Grand Rapids, Mich., June 3, 1921.—The second annual 
concert of the St. Cecilia Evening Club Women’s Chorus, 
Reese Veatch, conductor, was given May 9, in the St. Ce- 
cilia auditorium. The chorus sang ‘Amaryllis,” by Caccini ; 
“To the Spirit of Music,” by Stephens, and a group of 
Scotch folk songs, with artistic conception and good tonal 
contrasts. Hazel Muir furnished excellent support at the 
piano. The assisting soloist was Grand Rapids’ own vio- 
linist, Roderick White, who played with fine tone and style 
the Mendelssohn concerto and a group of shorter numbers. 
This was Mr. White's first appearance here in two years, 
and he was given an ovation. His continued progress in his 
chosen art is a great joy to his friends. Arthur Andersch 
played very satisfactory accompaniments for the violin 
numbers. 

The choir of St. Mark’s Pro-cathedral gave its annual 
concert May 6 in the auditorium of the St. Cecilia Build- 
ing. The choir of about sixty boys sang a program of 
“Songs of the Church Seasons” and a prone of summer 
camp songs. At the piano was Harold Tower, organist 
and choirmaster. A number of piano selections were played 
by Walter Blodgett, a talented choir boy and pupil of Mr. 
Tower, who also acts as assistant organist. 

Under the auspices of the St. Cecilia Society, Grace 
Marcia Lewis, of Detroit, gave a very enjoyable recital, 
June 1, in the “Little Theater” of Mrs. Samuel D. Young. 
Miss Lewis has a clear, sweet voice, much temperament and 
convincing interpretations, and she received much applause. 
Her program contained two English groups, songs by 
Massenet, Hue, Glinka and Dargomijsky, “Eili, Eili,” and 
“Airy, Fairy Lillian,” by Boris Ganapol, of Detroit, who 
was present and who gave a short talk on Russian music. 
The accompanist was Helen Baker Rows. 

The St. Cecilia Society gave its last artist recital on 
April 29, this being a delightful program by the Philhar- 
monic String Quartet, of Chicago. The personnel of the 
quartet includes George Dasch, first violin; Fritz Itte, sec- 
ond violin; Otto Roehrborn, viola, and Carl Brueckner, 
cello, They played the Mozart quartet in C major, Grieg’s 
romance and saltarello from op. 27, and a terzetto for two 
violins and viola by Dvorak. Mr. Brueckner’s beautiful 
tone was enjoyed in a group of cello solos by Bruch, 
Tschaikowsky and Sinigaglia. 

The St. Cecilia Society held its last regular meeting of 
the year May 6. A program of flower and bird songs was 
furnished by Beth Barker Van Campen, Augusta Rasch 
Hake, Ethelyn Schillinger; the St. Cecilia Quintet, com- 
posed of Hazel Clark (first violin), Mrs. C. B. Newcomb 
(second violin), Amy Hudson (viola), Mrs. John Dietrich 
(cello) and Maria Lund (piano); a trio composed of 
Frances Morton-Crume, Mrs. Walter Whittier and May 
Strong; and the Central High School Ensemble, directed 
by Conway Peters. The accompanists were Mrs. Joseph 
Putnam, Maria Lund and Margaret Hart. At the annual 
spring luncheon preceding the program the yearly reports of 
the various committees were read. Flowers were brought 
by the members and distributed after the program to the 
hospitals of the city. 

The local board of managers for the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra concerts announces that there will be no course 
by the orchestra next season on account of the excessive 
prices asked by the Detroit organization. 

Mary Garden has sent to the Mary Free Bed Guild of this 
city a check for $1,500, in settlement of the suit started 
against her for failure to keep an engagement to sing on 
the course of the guild this past season. The guild an- 
nounces the following artists ioe next year’s course: Galli- 
Curci, assisted by Manuel Berenguer, flutist; Titta Ruffo, 
Sergei Rachmaninoff, Rosa Raisa and Giacomo Rimini. 
The concerts will be held in the Armory instead of in 
Powers’ Theater. Mrs. H. Monroe Dunham is president 
of the guild. 

A number of local musicians will attend the state meet- 
ing of the Federation of Music Clubs, which meets in 
Houghton on June 28, 29 and 30. 

Hartford, Conn., May 29, 1921.—The choir of the 
Hartford public schools, under the direction of Ralph L. 
Baldwin, presented Sullivan’s “The Golden Legend” Friday 
evening, May 20. The assisting artists were Rose B. Day- 
bill, soprano; Nellie Carey Reynolds, contralto; Wesley W. 
Howard, tenor; George C. Devaul, baritone, and Anelina 
E. D’Esopo, pianist. 

Jacksonville, Fla., June 1, 1921.—The music committee 
of the Woman’s Club, Mrs. Kingsbury Norton, chairman, 
presented an interesting program, given by young and 
talented children of this city. Those who took part were 
Bennie Smith, Mary McArthur, Dorothy Crogham, pm 
Jones, Martha Lauderback, Carolyn Brash, Leon Shapiro, 
Leonard Finklestein and Sidney Bergman. The children 
showed excellent training and reflected great credit on their 
teachers. The teachers whose pupils took part were Mrs. 
John Calvin Wells, Mrs. Andrew Mencke, Mrs. I. A. 
Zacharias, Henry Cornelley, Mme. Valborg Collett and 
George Orner, the two last mentioned of the faculty of the 
School of Musical Art. 

A recital which created an unusual amount of local in- 
terest was that given by Marjorie Hogg, violinist. Miss 
Hogg was presented by William Meyer, impresario and 
teacher. She is a young girl in her early ‘teens and has 
received her entire musical education under George Orner, 
head of the violin department, School of Musical Art. She 
has a beautiful tone, clean technic and musicianly interpre- 
tation. Mr. Meyer gave excellent support at the piano. 

Los Angeles, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 

Louisville, Ky., June 1, 1921.—Most of the music given 
here during May was by local talent, the only exception 
being the concert by Frank La Forge’s Metropolitan Artists’ 
Quartet, consisting of Hazel Silver, soprano; Dorothy 
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George, contralto; Sheffield Child, tenor, and Charles Car- 
ver, bass. Charles Carver was particularly well received 
and the concert almost resolved itself into a recital by him, 
with some assistance from the others. Besides his own 
solos he substituted for Mr. Child, and was so many times 
recalled that he was on the stage practically for every 
number. Of course Mr. La Forge is a great personal as 
well as musical favorite here, and a large audience was 
present. Mr. La Forge played two of his own compositions 
—‘Sanctuary” and “Flanders Requiem’—and several of 
his writings appeared on the program, greatly pleasing the 
audience. 

The concert of the Male Chorus, directed by Carl 
Shackleton, given on May 19, terminated the series for the 
present season. The ensemble work was not quite as good 
as usual, but Walter Shackleton, the soloist, made a decided 
hit with the audience. Fulton Mandeville, tenor, sang the 
incidental solos in “Lass o’ Mine,” by Turner-Maley. Flor- 
ence Blackman was the club accompanist and Mrs. Shackle- 
ton accompanied her husband. 

On May 17 Cara Sapin, of the Louisville Conservatory 
of Music, gave a recital with her advanced pupils, who made 
a most creditable showing. The voices were, for the most 
part, more than ordinarily good and showed ev idence of 
excellent training. Operatic arias, songs in French and 
Italian, and a number of lighter lyrics made up a program 
of pleasing variety which was much enjoyed by the audience. 

_On May 24 the Jubilate Choral Association, directed by 

’. J. Scheerer, gave Mendelssohn's “Elijah” in the Munic- 
oi Auditorium before a fairly large audience. The 
chorus was surprisingly prompt and vigorous in its work, 
giving the difficult music with precision and good shading. 
Walter Shackleton sang the role of Elijah with great in- 
telligence and appreciation of its dignity. Although Mr. 
Shackleton’s voice is not so heavy as one is accustomed to 
hear in the part of the Prophet, yet he sang with so much 
spirit and understanding that his youth and comparative 
inexperience were lost sight of. Cara Sapin was the con- 
tralto of the quartet; Esther Metz, the soprano, and Wil- 
liam Vick, the tenor, all acquitting themselves to the satis- 
faction of their hearers. Margaret McLeish, the accom- 
panist—for unfortunately it was necessary to give the 
oratorio with only the piano—shared honors with conductor 
and soloists for her excellent work. 

On May 26 the Crescent Hill Musical Club, directed by 
Mrs. William Horn, gave a “part song” concert at the 
Boys’ High School. Mrs. Horn’s chorus is the best trained 
organization of its kind in the city and is remarkable for 
its unity of tone, its delicacy of shading, and particularly 
its beautiful rhythmical effects. Elgar’s “Spanish Sere- 
nade,” with its difficult transposition of the accent, was 
one of the most successful numbers. The soloist was 
Jessie Bowman Webb, soprano. Mrs. Webb sang with 
fine effect. Grieg’s “At the Cloister Gate” was given by 
Mrs. Webb and Mrs. Knopf with the women’s chorus, and 
was one of the best numbers on the program. 

On May 31 Patrick O'Sullivan, of the Louisville Con- 
servatory, gave a recital with his advanced pupils. As the 
program contained about thirty numbers it is impossible to 
attempt details. A fine, singing tone, easy and delicate 
shading, and an evident unde rstanding of their work were the 
conspicuous features of the playing of the young people 
who appeared. 

Miami, Fla., June 6, 1921—-The death of Margaret 
Mearns, teacher of expression in the Florida Conserva- 
tory of Music and Art, caused much sorrow among her 
friends and admirers. Miss Mearns had been a teacher in 
this school since its founding by Kanute Felix, four years 
ago, and did much to build up the classes and to establish 
the high standard necessary for its success, 

At the studio of Olive Slingluff an interesting piano and 
vocal recital was tendered by her pupils. Twenty of them 
performed in good style and reflected credit upon their 
teacher. Miss Slingluff closed the program with a costume 
interpretation of Katisha from “The Mikado.” 

Through George Christian, Jr., secretary to President 
Harding, Charles Pavia received a note of thanks for the 
song which he composed and dedicated to President Hard- 
ing. Mr. Pavia is an inventor as well as a song writer. 

Pauline Weintraub (formerly a pupil of Rafael Joseffy), 
who held summer piano classes in Miami last year, was 
married recently to Benjamin Stanger, of New York. 

S. Ernest Philpitt, local manager of musical celebrities, 
went to Chicago to attend the meeting of the National As- 
sociation of Music Merchants. Mr. Philpitt is owner of 
the largest music house in Miami. After his Chicago visit, 
Mr. Philpitt goes to New York to visit the Steinway and 
Aeolian factories, and will also secure attractions for his 
concert courses next season. 

The Mana-Zucea Choral Society, organized by Mrs. Shel- 
ley Porter, meets every Saturday afternoon. It is one of 
the few musical organizations which has not disbanded for 
the summer months. 

Muskogee, Okla., May 29, 1921.—An interesting series 
of programs has been presented recently by the Duke-Rich- 
ardson School of Piano and Dramatic Expression and 
Grecian Dancing. Jessie Duke-Richardson was pianist and 
teacher at the Helen Moller Temple, New York, and also 
studied under Alberto Jonas during the season 1919-20. 
The program on May 7 was given by Charles C. Owen and 
Rachel Carolyne Wasson, both piano students of Mme. 
Duke-Richardson. On Tuesday afternoon, May 17, the 
progress of the students in piano and dramatic expression 
was demonstrated at the Orpheum Theater, when an inter- 
esting program was given. Those who participated were 
Ruby Sharum, Edna Keeney, Betty Niles, Anita McDer- 
mott, Max Weaver, Margaret Dannenberg, Maxine Mun- 
ger, Edwina Sweatt, George Nay, Elizabeth Pink, Jack 
Land, Flo Bettis, Elizabeth Corbin, Nancy Howard, Ava- 
nelle Jackson, Donald Hutchinson, Julian Fite, Charles 
Owen, Burton Spivey, R. B. Butts, Jr., Samuel Fryer, 
Lydia Harlan, Rachel Wasson, Jimmie Jone s, Jessie Cos- 
grove, Mary Laven Lee, Kathleen Whiteside, Ruth Cooke, 
Regina McKinney, Grace Payne, Eloise Mayes, Idita Bo- 
hannon and Julia Joyce Howell. 

Norfolk, Va.—(See letter on another page.) 

Omaha, Neb., June 7, 1921.-Mary Jordan, contralto, 
was heard in a song recital at Brander’s Theater, May 24. 
The affair was given under the auspices of the local branch 
of the American Legion and was a distinct success artis 
tically, socially and financially. 

Theodore Rudolf Reese, the veteran composer-conductor, 
was tendered an elaborate testimonial concert at the Omaha 
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Music Hall on May 22. Orchestral numbers, choruses and 
various concerted and solo selections formed a highly varied 
program in which many of Mr. Reese’s own works were 
featured. Among the soloists were Louise Jansen-Wylie, 
Mr. and Mrs, Henry Cox, Frank Latenser, Mrs. Ernest A. 
Reese and Harry Disbrow. The local Musik Verein and 
the chorus of St. Mary Magdalene’s Church furnished the 
choral numbers. 

“The Morning of the Year,” a song cycle by Charles 
Wakefield Cadman, was the principal number in a concert 
recently given under the auspices of the ladies of the First 
Central Congregational Church. The members of the quar- 
tet performing the cycle were Charlotte Van Wickle Jacobs, 
soprano; Ruth Gordon, contralto; Ross B. Johnson, tenor, 
and Fred G. Ellis, baritone. Winifred Ruwe accompanied 
at the piano. Preceding the rendition of the song cycle, 
Mr. Ellis sang a well selected succession of baritone songs 
and Martin Bush played a group of effective modern piano 
numbers. 

Mrs. Edward A. MacDowell was a visitor in the city for 
two days recently. Mrs. MacDowell gave a talk and short 
program before the me embers of the local MacDowell Club 
at the home of Mrs. . Nash. 

The Omaha Choral Socie ety, J. Edward Carnal, director, 
gave an excellent performance of Frederic Cowan’s can- 
tata, “The Rose Maiden,” at the First Methodist Church 
last Thursday evening. The soloists of the occasion were 
Homer Burress, tenor; Mrs. W. Dale Clark, soprano; Mrs. 
Verne Miller, contralto, and Walter Jenkins, baritone. Ac- 
companying were the West Sisters’ String Quartet, Albert 

Sand, organist, and Ruth Flynn, pianist. 

A recital was given by Mrs. J. Stanley Hill, mezzo so- 
prano, assisted by Mrs. De E. Bradshaw, pianist, at the 
North Side Christian Church, May 26. 

Luella Anderson presented her pupil, Katherine Bavin- 
ger, in a violin recital at the Blackstone Hotel recently. 
Florence Senior, pianist, a pupil of Sophie Nostitz-Naimska, 
assisted. 

Other teachers who have recently given pupils’ recitals 
are Edith L. Wagoner, Eleanor Rentz, Frances Baetens, 
Ida Morse, Mr. and Mrs. August Borglum and Mr. and 
Mrs. Cecil Berryman. 

Pottstown, Pa., May 27, 1921.—The annual May Music 
Festival of the Lambs’ Concert Orchestra took place re- 
cently. The increasing popularity of this event was mani- 
fest in the large audience which filled every available seat 
in the Grand Opera House. The soloists included Lillias 
Taylor Egolf, Beatrice Kendall Eaton and Pietro Deiro. 
Miss Egolf is a Pottstown girl whose work as a harpist is 
rapidly being recognized, She is a pupil of Dorothy Johns- 
ton Bassler, of Philadelphia. The program opened with the 
overture to Mozart’s “Don Juan” and included an aria from 
“Gioconda” (Ponchielli), Meyerbeer’s “Fackeltanz,” selec- 
tions from Leoncavallo’s “Pagliacci,” Wagner’s “Tann 
hauser,” Puccini’s “La Bohéme,” Saint-Saéns, “Samson and 
Delilah,” Gounod’s “Romeo and Juliet.” Following the 
concert, W. B. Lamp entertained the orchestra and the ar- 
tists of the evening. 

Pueblo, Colo., May 28, 1921.—Mendelssohn’s “Athalie” 
was presented Thursday evening, May 26, by the Pueblo 
Musical Society, Wardner Williams, conductor. The solo- 
ists were Mrs, William J. Kidd, Ethel Larson, Elsie Wade, 
sopranos; Mrs. Max Breetwor, contralto; Charles W ilson, 
tenor; Rey. Carman E. Mell, reader, and Ella Van Huff, 
dramatic contralto. Mabel Stackus played the organ ac- 
companiments on the Victory Memorial organ. This is 
the third season of the Pueblo Musical Society, the officers 
of which are Mrs. S. G. Cunningham, president; Mabel 
Stackus, vice-president; Gertrude Haynes, secretary; B. J. 
Parker, treasurer; Wardner Williams, conductor; Mabel 
Stackus, accompanist, and Alfred W. Arrington, librarian. 

San Antonio, Tex., June 1, 1921.—Helen Davis, mezzo- 
soprano; Sibyl Sanderson Fagan, whistler, and Williard 
Osborne, violinist, appeared in recital, May 13, with the 
Edison Re -Creatio n by the new Edison machine, under the 
auspices of the San Antonio Symphony Society. The pro 
gram was decidedly interesting from every angle. 

Ethel Neal Matthews presented her class in expression 
and dramatic art, May 20, with musical numbers by Sarah 
Karcher, Mrs. Horace Slimp, Mrs. Eugene McKenna, Mrs. 
Charles Rechel, Mrs. Al Richey and Julia Carpenter. 

Mrs. L. L. Marks presented her advanced class in song 
recital May 21. Fifteen pupils gave an interesting program. 
For the closing number the quartet of Temple Beth-E], 
which consists of Mrs. L. L. Marks, soprano; Mrs. Guy 
Simpson, contralto; W. A. Turner, tenor, and Edward 
McKenzie, bass, gave two greatly enjoyed numbers. 

The thirty-second annual Singers’ Day of the Texas 
Singing Societies was held May 22. Societies from Fred- 
ericksburg (Mr. Klaerner, leader), Dallas (Mr. Beck, 
leader), Austin (Mr. Besserer, leader), Schulenburg (Mr. 
Sevey, leader), Houston (Mr. Lieb, leader, but unable to be 
present; chorus directed by Henry Jacobsen, of this city), 
and three of San Antonio—Beethoven Mannerchor (Mr. 
Jacobsen, leader), Liederkranz (Mr. Hilgers, leader), and 
the Herman Sons Mixed Chorus (leader, William Marx) 
contributed numbers to a program which opened with the 

“Star Spangled Banner,” played by an orchestra of twenty- 
five and sung by the massed chorus and audience directed 
by Mr. Jacobsen. The orchestra played three numbers and 
the mass chorus gave three numbers, and Harry Schwarz, 
tenor, gave two selections (in addition to the numbers by 
each society). 

Mrs. L. L. Marks presented the members of her inter- 
mediate class in song recital May 28. The program was an 
interesting one. 

Clara Duggan Madison presented her pupil, Margaret 
Earthman, in piano recital, May 30, assisted by Verna 
Raby, soprano, pupil of Mrs. Fred Jones, in compliment to 
the Tuesday Musical Club. Miss Earthman played num- 
bers by Mozart, Mendelssohn, Rubinstein, Rachmaninoff, 
Leschetizky and Grieg, displaying a firm touch, clear tone 
and good musicianship. Miss Raby sang “Deh vieni non 
tardar,” from “Le Nozze de Figaro.”’ Her voice is of pure, 
clear, appealing lyric quality. 

Alzafar Temple, Order of the Mystic Shrine, observed 
Memorial Day with a program of quartet numbers given 
by Mrs. George Gwinn, soprano; Elsa Harms, contralto; 
W. A. Turner, tenor, and Fred Daggett, bass, with Walter 
Dunham at the organ. Several addresses were also made, 

Mrs. Julien Paul Blitz presented her pupils in piano re 
cital, May 31, assisted by Joe Karcher, violinist, and Julien 

(Continued on page 54.) 
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The following program was given by Estelle Leask, artist 
pupil of Elizabeth Kelso Patterson, in Amy Grant's studio 
on June 9, with Harry Horsfall at the piano: “In the 
Harem,” “Zal,” Bantock; “At the Edge of the Sea,” Dob- 
son; “Invocation to the Sun God,” Troyer; “The Night 
Wind,” Farley; “Les Etoiles,” Hoberg; “All for You,” 
Martin; “Boats of Mine,” Miller; “Ninon,” Fitch; “Irish 
Weather,” Hoberg. The poems of the three songs, “Les 
Etoiles,” “Ninon” and “Irish Weather,” were written by 
Estelle Leask. 

June 6, Elizabeth Kelso Patterson gave a recital in her 
studio, when seven of her pupils sang. June 11, at the home 
of Captain Wharton, Fort Wadsworth, S. L, the following 
pupils sang: Mrs. Wharton, Mrs. White, Lillian Crocheron, 
Frankie Holland and Mary Stetson. Captain Wharton's 
wife is a pupil of Miss Patterson. 

EmMPpLoyING Printers’ GRADUATION, 

The fifth annual commencement of the Employing Print- 
ers’ Association, Inc., E, F. Eilert, president, took place 
at Aeolian Hall, June 13. Several ‘hundred graduates re- 
ceived diplomas, and the large audience heard some un- 
usually humorous as well as highly poetic speeches. Per- 
haps chief of these was that of Hon. Thomas W. Churchill, 
formerly president of the Board of Education, who was 
extremely intere sting in all he said. Chairman John C. 
Morrison took occasion to mention various bre ~ and noted 
that the opening organ number (played by F. Riesberg, 

A. G. O.) was by Meyer-beer. President Filert deliv- 
ered a hearty and graceful address of welcome, and Edith 
Hoffman, winner of the prize essay, read a remarkably in- 
tellectual and poetic paper. H,. D, Craig, secretary of the 
school, had active part in the affair, and some further music 
of the evening was performed by a trio consisting of piano, 
violin and cello, the executants being F. W. Riesberg, Bessie 
Riesberg and F. Wolf. Mr. Wolf’s solo, a romance by his 
teacher, Kronold, showed his beautiful tone and finely ex 
pressive playing. “A Samoan Lullaby” (Boyd) and “Mo- 
ment Musical” (Haydn) were also greatly enjoyed. 

Musicat AsseEMBLY MEETS. 

Under the direction of Harriet Thorburn, a program of 
music and monologues was given at 810 Carnegie Hall, June 
12, by Grace Harris, Blanche Solomon, Frances Boulge, 
Emma Marsohn and Beatrice Weller. The program was 
enjoyable and the work of the young artists commendable, 
showing that the first year’s scholarships of the Musical 
Assembly had been well awarded. Miss Thorburn especially 
deserves credit for the work that she has done on this 
committee, for a year’s free tuition has been offered by the 
following teachers: Hortense d’Arblay, Emma A. Damb- 
mann, Lionel Hartley, Caroline Lowe-Hovey, J. Harrison- 
Irvine, Edna Marione, Edna Minor, Maud Morgan, Clara 
Novello-Davies, Albert E. Ruff, Harriet S. Thorburn and 
Charles Lee Tracy. 

Suaw Pupits in Vocat Duets, 

At the studio of Clement Burbank Shaw, June 16, a score 
of his pupils appeared in a recital, singing works culled 
from modern Italian, English and American composers. 
They were Blanche Perry, Frederick Schapiro, Estelle 
Kellogg, Violet Keil, W. J. Shrimplin, Ida Motz, Alcide 
Pinard, Florence Robertson, Anna Graney, Peter Martin, 
Sophie Petrowsky, Irma Patchke, George King, Evangeline 
Weschler, Estelle Daly, G. D. Reese, Hazel Bradford, 
Augustus Post, Evelyn Sheldon, J. K. Hulling, with Melanie 
Klamp, pianist. Dr. Shaw gave a talk on “Parsifal,” June 
9, and will give one on “Lohengrin,” June 13, with piano 
and vocal aid. 

PRESBYTERIANS INDORSE ORGANISTS’ 

The promotion committee, which represents the National 
Association of Organists as well as the American Guild 
of Organists, issued a letter to clergymen and church of- 
ficials calling their attention to the training and equipment 
necessary for successful organ work in church and also to 
the desire of all earnest organists to be of greater service 
in the worship of the church. A resolution, which was the 
last to be brought up in the assembly before adjournment, 
was passed on May 26, as follows: 

“Whereas, The council of the American Guild of Organ- 
ists and the executive committee of the National Association 
of Organists, representing 3,500 organists, have organized 
committees to bring—ministers and organists into closer 
relations for the good of the cause of religion, 

“Be it resolved, that this assembly heartily approves of 
this movement and urges members of synods and presby- 
teries to codperate in every possible way.” 

This is probably the first official action of the kind to be 
passed by the ruling body of a great religious denomination 
in this country, and it should prove a great encouragement 
in the efforts that are now being made in this direction. 

New Propre’s SyMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 

The youthful conductor, Louis M. Frohman, who con- 
ducted forty-five performances of the New People’s Sym- 
phony Orchestra last season, the final one of which took 
place May 12, wishes it known that players in all depart- 
ments are wanted. He plans to give no less than seventy- 
five concerts next season, all on the lower East Side, and 
requests applicants to write to him at 214 East Second 
street, telephone Drydock 9924, 

Louise W. HartTMAN AVAILABLE AS ORGANIST. 

Louise W. Hartman, who is prominent in the musical cir- 
cles of her home city, West Pittston, Pa., comes to New 
York with high recommendations as organist and teacher 
of piano. Having wide experience, she is looking for sum- 
mer substitute work, 

NapINE Morton IN TOTTENVILLE. 

Nadine Morton, pianist and teacher, who succeeded to the 
class of the late Abbie Clarkson Totten, who died April 19, 
gave a recital at Fort Wadsworth, June 9, which was at- 
tended by a large and appreciative audience. She is well 
known in Tottenville, having been soloist at several literary 
and musical affairs, also being a teacher of rare ability. She 
studied for some years with Paula Pardee and later with 
Morris Michel. The Perth Amboy Evening News gives 
a detailed report of her piano recital, mentioning especially 
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her brilliant and poetic playing. Miss Campbell, violinist, 
and Mr. Dare, director of music in Curtiss High School, 
assisted in this program. 

Marie Cross NewHaus’ ANNUAL MUSICALE, 

Pupils of Marie Cross Newhaus appeared in her annual 
musical soirée at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, June 14. 

Fiora E. Locke’s ANNUAL RECITAL. 

Members of the apparently defunct New York State 
Music Teachers’ Association recall Flora E. Locke, of Buf- 
falo, for she was always active in the flourishing days of 
that society. They will be interested in hearing of her 
big annual recital of June 9 in Buffalo, when twenty-four 
piano numbers made up the program which had on it com- 
positions by Mozart, Friml, Sinding, Rubinstein, Huerter, 
Chabrier, MacDowell, Leschetizky, Liszt and Karganoff. 
ag L, Hohl, who played works by modern composers, 

like most of the other participants, a school girl, and 
tia ‘O8,” the highest in the Lafayette High School ap- 
plied music examination. Solos and two piano pieces made 
up the interesting program. 


Wilson Lamb Pupils’ Recitals 


In East Orange on Thursday evening, June 9, an inter- 
esting program was given by pupils of Wilson Lamb. It 
was very evident at the conclusion that he is an instructor 
of considerable ability, as each one of the students sang 
artistically and showed the results of careful and thorough 
study. 

George P. Leach, tenor, sang two songs by Helmund and 
Foster, displaying a good voice. Weynona Pendleton has a 
soprano of good quality and sings with intelligence. Clement 
M. Henry possesses a good bass voice and sings with taste. 
Elizabeth Mac is a very promising soprano with a voice 
of particularly fine timbre. Frederick D. Moss, tenor, gave 
two selections and was well received. Elizabeth Bariow, 
soprano, enunciated excellently and sang artistically, 
Alma Morton, soprano, was especially at home in her ren- 
dering of two songs by Burleigh. Alice Russell possesses 
a good soprano and delightfully interpreted “Absent,” by 
Metcalf, and “Un Bel di Vedremo,” by Puccini. “Elegy,” 
by Massenet, and “Onaway, Awake, Beloved,” were sung 
by Oscar Brooks, who has a sweet lyric tenor organ. 
M. Louetta Chatman has a substantial soprano and sang 
with considerable brilliancy the “Caro Nome” aria by Verdi, 
and “Song of the Robin,” by Case. Buredene Mason, who 
is the possessor of an exquisite contralto voice and who, no 
a. will make a reputation for herself, gave “My Heart 

t Thy Sweet Voice,” by Saint-Saéns, and “Spring Morn- 
rol * by Lane Wilson, in a manner deserving of the ova- 
tion she received; she is a real artist. Dorothy Tompkins, 
also a pupil of Mr. Lamb, played excellently “The Pil- 
grims’ Chorus” from “Tannhauser” and was heartily re- 
ceived. 

Last but not least was Cora W. Alexander, who deserves 
much credit for her fine accampaniments throughout the 
evening. cole SNe 

Maier and Pattison Popular in Ohio 


From present indications, Guy Maier and Lee Pattison 
will play in every city of importance in Ohio next season. 
They are already engaged for a pair of concerts with the 
Cleveland Orchestra and for recitals in Akron, Dayton, 
Mansfield, Toledo, Lima and Hamilton. In addition, Mr. 
Maier will give a series of four of his “Concerts for Young 
People” in Cleveland and a similar program in Toledo, 
both reéngagements resulting from his success of last sea- 
son. 
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Mme. Alda More Glorious Than Ever 


That Frances Alda’s recent concert tour in the West was 
an unmistakable triumph for the prima donna of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company is forcibly brought out in the ap- 
pended pointed paragraphs : 

Mme, Alda is a beautiful woman to look upon, and she has a 
singing voice to match her good looks,—Portland Oregonian, 


She holds a firm position as one of America’s foremost sopranos, 
Tacoma Times. 


She received an acclaim which is rarely accorded a recitalist.— 
Los Angeles Times, 





She combined the vocal freshness and spontaneity of a debutante 
with the skill of the experienced prima donna, the charm of lyric 
sweetness with the enkindling fervor of dramatic intensity.—-San 
Francisco Chronicle, 


A charming personality, grace of bearing, histrionic ability and 
a delicate finesse are among the attributes which the popular 
soprano combines with a naturally beautifuly vocal organ.—San 
Diego Sun, 

Mme, Alda was heard with every indication of delighted approval. 
—Santa Barbara Morning Press. 

Seldom has a Portland audience shown such enthusiasm,—Port- 
land Telegram, 


What a glorious voice of ‘golden quality this artist has been 
blessed with and with what a _Cellini-like craftsmanship she 
fashions her vocal product.—-Rocky Mountain News, Denver. 

Mme, Alda delighted with songs of variety and musical charm, 
and a voice in which pitch, timbre, color and expressive power 
were all above reproach._—_Los Angeles Examiner. 

Frances Alda was even more glorious than ever.—Los Angeles 
ews. 


The famous artist sings with the rare freshness and finish of a 
voice in its prime.—San Diego Union. 

Whether she sings a big dramatic aria from one of the operas, 
or some charming, simple thing, Mme. Alda holds her audience 
until the last note of the accompaniment has died away,—Tacoma 
Tribune. 

The magnetism of her charming "personality at once captivated 
the entire assemblage.—-Long Beach Telegram. 

Frances Alda delighted a large audience with the perfection of 
her artistry and her magnificent vgice.—San Francisco Examiner. 








High Praise for Wissnicet from Ohio 


Reinald Werrenrath appeared in concert in Massillon, 
Ohio, recently, and the next day the Evening Independent 
printed the following comments : 


The appreciative audience pronounced Werrenrath an artist of 
rare order, The entire audience was carried along by sheer joy at 
the rare beauty of Mr. Werrenrath’s voice and the pleasing effect 
of his personality. Few other male singers are so deeply loved 
as this well set up wholesome young American, 


Werrenrath’s concert in Cincinnati, Ohio, brought forth 
the following press comment in the Cincinnati Enquirer : 


Reinald Werrenrath is one of the impressive singers before the 
American public today, His rich flexible vibrant baritone voice is 
a delight to the ear, and his fine musicianship commands the im 
mediate respect of the discriminating musician. Scorning manner 
isms of every description, Werrenrath conquers by the sheer force 
of his art. His singing is noble, his interpretations inspired. He 
sings with such perfect ease that it seems no effort at all, yet he 
secures the highest degree of dramatic effect, simply and admirably. 
‘ew vocalists phrase with such rare discretion, none enunciate 
more clearly. No word or syllable of the text is lost when Wer- 
renrath sings, yet the clarity of his diction is accomplished with 
such perfect ease that one somehow wonders why it is that more 
concert artists do not anqtes: the habit. 


Ethel Jones Wins Joliet Praise 


The concert which Ethel Jones, with her rich mezzo voice, 
presented last week in Joliet, Ill, proved a big success for 
the gifted singer, as the following eulogy from the Joliet 
Herald-News of May 25 will testify: 


Ethel Jones, mezzo, appeared in the last of 
last evening. 

Each group of her splendid program made an individual appeal 
due to the very excellent interpretation of the singer; the audience 
expressed particular appreciation of the Russian and American 
groups. So insistent were the demands for encores that she re- 
sponded with several which included, among others, ‘Honorable Chop 
Sticks” of Fay Foster, and “Her Dream” of Frank Waller. 

Miss Jones’ Pomee has a wide range and is rich and full, 


a series of recitals 


Fischer Sashnsladonty J Applauded at Erie 


Adelaide Fischer, the New York soprano, recently ap- 
peared at three performances of the Erie, Pa., festival, 
under the direction of Henry B. Vincent, and seored a great 
success there. In commenting upon Miss Fischer’s work 
the papers wrote as follows: 


Excellent coloratura effects achieved by Miss Fischer in the aria 
from “La Traviata,” “Ah, fors e lui,’’ were surpassed in her rendi 
tion of “Giromatta,” Sibella, and “Voci di Primavera,” Strauss, i» 
her final group. Quality of tone, style and delivery and dramatic 








Wanted 
A Cellist 
and 

A Basso 


A manager who has been successful in booking 
many artists needs a Cellist and a Basso to 
complete his list for next season. Address 
“H. L. L.,” care of Musica Courter, 437 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 




















effects were evenly matched in her work. Her encores were 
“Bonnie Sweet Bessie,” sung with naive, old fashioned grace, and 
the Woodman song, “An Open Secret.”—Erie Dispatch, 


Miss Fischer was next heard in the “Jewel Song” from “Faust.” 
Here was a charming artist with a lovely soprano voice of great 
flexibility and good intonation. She was enthusiastically applauded. 
She scored heavily also in a group of songs by American com- 
posers and graciously responded to insistent demands for encores, 
—Erie Daily Times. 








quality and with pleasing 
raviata” and a song group, 
the Sibella song and the 

‘Erie Daily 


Miss Fischer, in a voice of appealin 
style, sang the aria from Verdi's “La 
attaining her best effects in the aria, 
Strauss number, Her encores were equally pleasing.— 
Herald. 


Flonzaleys Uphold Highest Traditions 


“Perfection” appears to be one of the words which the 
French use frequently in their description of the playing 
of the Flonzaley Quartet. These musicians received the fol- 
lowing commentaries in the press after their recent appear- 
ances in Liége, Paris and Lausanne: 


Perfection disarms criticism. Criticism, therefore, had small 
opportunity, for the playing of the Flonzaley Quartet came as 
near to perfection as it is possible to achieve.—Chicago Tribune 


(Paris edition). 
of the Flonzaley Quartet is the perfection of per- 
feuse, Liege. 


The 


payin 
fection. ft 


One can only bow before the formal perfection attained by the 
Flonzaleys, irreproachable in the precision of their ensemble, and 


the rhythmic flow and purity of line in their phrasing.-L’Express, 
Liege. 

The artist members uphold the highest traditions of their art 
and the constant striving for perfection and painstaking care is 
reflected in their interpretations.- Comedia, Paris. 

One realized in the interpretation a perfection of execution es 


in the 


quick movements, a feat difficult of attainment by 
Le Courrier Musical, 


pecially 
Paris, 


others.— 


It was a joy to hear the Flonzaley Quartet.—La Gazette de 


Lausanne, Lausanne. 


Downing Scores in “Elijah” and “Hiawatha” 


Albert Downing sang recently with much success in 
Winnipeg in “Elijah” and “Hiawatha.” His voice was 
much admired, and it was said that one like it had not been 
heard in Winnipeg for years. Some of the tenor’s press 
notices covering these performances are reproduced here- 
with: 


Albert Downing revealed a voice of. 
his various solos. His work as Obadiah proved 
oratorio soloist of the first rank.—Winnipeg Free Press, 


very pleasing quality in 
him to be an 
April 28. 


Albert Downing pleased his hearers exceedingly by his very 
engaging attributes and made an eloquent part of “If With All Your 
Hearts.” He would no doubt have given still more, if the tenor 


role of the oratorio were of grates dramatic importance.—Lilian 
Stark in Winnipeg Tribune, April 28 

The outstanding feature of the “Wedding Feast” was Mr. 
Downing's singing of the exquisite “Onaway, Awake, Beloved.” 


particularly adapted to 
throughout with taste 
Winnipeg Free Press, 


The appealing quality of his voice was 
this tender and beautiful song interpreted 
and feeling, and rising to a thrilling climax, 
April 29 


too, were of entertaining merit and added much to 
Albert Downing made a secure place for 
He possesses a voice of thrilling 
Press, 


The soloists, 
the success of the event. 
himself with Winnipeg audiences, 


tones not heard in this city for years,—Winnipeg Free 
April 30, 
Canada Pays Tribute to Cronican 
Lee Cronican, the pianist, who is on tour with Sonya 


Medvedieff, inspired some of the Canadian critics to write 
about his art as follows: 


As an accompanist he is perfect. 
is impeccable.—Vancouver Daily World, 


Technically his solo playing 


May 19, 


Mr. Cronican gave a brilliant performance in his solo numbers. 


As an accompanist he proved most satisfying.—Vancouver Sun, 
May 20, 

Mr, Cronican was warmly welcomed back to the city and dis 
played his well remembered gifts of masterly technic and sound 
musicianship.—Daily Colonist, Victoria, B. C., May 21. 

stranger her His whole per 


Mr. Cronican, pape is no : 
formance was mar ed by very striking technic 
tive ability.—Victoria Daily Times, May 2 


and brilliant execu 


Mr. Cronican revealed first class artistry in three Chopin num 
bers. He has a beautiful tone, a sure touch, and a poetic way 
of interpreting compositions.—Manitoba Free Press, Winnipeg, 
May 26. 


Harold Land Encomiums 


Harold Land, baritone, sang recently in Keene, N. H., 
and in Newark, N. J., winning his accustomed excellent 
press notices. Following are three of these comments: 

Harold Land's baritone voice was above the ordinary and his 
solos were much enjoyed. The message of welcome to the pale 
faces and all of Hiawatha’s parts were sung by Mr. Land in a 
clear and resonant voice, with perfect enunciation.—Keene Even- 
ing Sentinel, May 27. 





Harold Land, another artist who possesses a powerful, well trained 
bass voice, sang the “Dio Possente” from ‘Faust,’ always popular 
with any musical audience and equally so last night. bl see A 
Ledger, May 8 





Evelyn Scotney, Mario Chamlee, John Powell and Harold Land 
all had to give extra numbers before their hearers were satisfied. 
Harold Land as baritone soloist in Grieg’s cantata rounded out 
an evening of high popular favor.—Newark Evening News, May 8 


Boice Pupil’s Success 


Marie Nicholson, soprano, pupil of Susan Smock Boice, 
sang a fortnight ago in New Rochelle, N. Y., and in Han- 
over, Pa., winning very flattering press notices, in part 
as follows: 


The soprano part 
expressive and sympathetic 
tive.—-New Rochelle Daily. 


is comparatively small, but Mrs. Nicholson's 
voice was much enjoyed in the recita 


Mrs. Nicholson won the hearts of Hanover music lovers at the 
park twilight service on Sunday evening, and scored another musical 
triumph on this occasion, Mrs, Nicholson possesses a voice of rare 
quality, rich and full in tone, and of remarkable range. She sings 
with ease and also holds her audience by an appealing graciousness 
of manner.—Hanover, Pa., Daily. 
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Books 


(Longmans, Green & Co., New York) 


“EARLY HISTORY OF SINGING” 
By W. J. Henderson 


Most readers will find the title of this book somewhat 
misleading. The attitude of singers toward their art has 
been in recent years such that when we think of singing we 
naturally think of the technical abracadabra of the studios, 
which may mean something to the devoted but to the un- 
initiated sounds as meaningless as the incantation of a 
magician. A book dealing with such matters would hold 
but minor interest for the general reader, and it was dis- 
covered with genuine relief that Mr. Henderson’s newest 
work included very little of it. There is, in fact, but a 
single chapter which is given over to the sort of thing 
the only sort of thing, alas!—that is likely to interest the 
average modern singer. The balance of this splendid work 
is a learned exposition, not of the history of singing as we 
would understand it, but of the history of vocal composi- 
tion, its makers and those who executed it. 

In those happy days the composers were singers, or 
perhaps it would be better to say that the singers were com- 
posers, and Mr. Henderson speaks lovingly of “the vocal 
virtuoso of the time, who differed so greatly from his mod- 
ern successor in the matter of scholarship.” That con- 
dition seems gradually to have broken down, with a certain 
advantage to composition as a whole, perhaps, but with 
undoubted loss to the singer, and perhaps also to the whole 
world of vocal art. It seems to have been a time when 
everybody sang, and after reading passages like the follow 
ing, one cannot but feel a tinge of regret that the world has 
gone backwards in a certain sense, and that music has been 
lost to the amateurs, the gift of song lost to the people: 

“The ladies of Elizabeth’s court could read at sight, and accom 
pany themselves on lutes and other instruments, An _ educated 
gentleman of this time was expected to be able to sing at sight 


and even to be acquainted with the art of descant, so that he 
Musical instruments 





could improvise a part on a given melody. 
were at hand everywhere, even for those in the barber shops 
awaiting the welcome note of “next.” And as Chappell notes, 


“Tinkers sang catches, milkmaids sang ballads, carters whistled; 
each trade, and even the beggars, had their special songs.” 

No less enticing is the picture presented in a later chap- 
ter: 

When the seventeenth century began, the glory of the virtuoso 
singer, as we have noted, was already spread above the horizon 
of musical art, His sun had risen, and by the end of the century 

was blazing in the intolerable splendor of its high noon, Our 
prospect is crowded with composers who were singers, singers who 
were composers or decorators of other men’s compositions, women 
who rivalled the most famous diva of modern times in their amaz 
ing skill in florid song, and whose musicianship was such that 
some of them rivalled their masculine contemporaries as composers, 
cardinals who were the princely patrons and in a measure dicta 
tors of the realm of music. 

Other elements are not so attractive. Speaking of the 
early church singers, Mr. Henderson points out that “they 
speedily acquired the self glory which has clung to singers 
ever since. They began to swell with vanity, a prod- 
uct of their position, and soon showed a fondness for certain 
personal adornment. For one thing they cultivated long 
hair.” And the Scotch abbot Oebred, writing in the twelfth 
century, “tells us that the singers whinny like horses, use 
gestures, sway their bodies, twist their lips, roll their eyes, 
and even bend their fingers with each note.” 

However, the singers and composers— 
and the same—were popular. 

“The cultivation of part singing by all classes of people 
made the composer of the madrigal a welcome visitor among 
the cultured nobility of Italy and France.” This was in 
the sixteenth century, which seems to have been the greatest 
epoch of popular song. It was at this time, too, that opera 
began to take shape and “the Florentine adventurers sup- 
planted polophony with monodic song.” Later on we learn 
that Venice “had been wearied by the performance of trage- 
dies set to funeral music,” and the opera, with its rapidly 
developing riches, “opened to her a new world of artistic 
form and color.” The Doric nobility of the classic Monte- 


they were one 
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verdi was abandoned, and opera was transformed into “a 
slender stem of recitative bearing luxurious blossoms of 
aria.” Again we learn that “almost every vestige of dra- 
matic verity was obliterated and the opera transformed into 
a field for the display of vocal technic.” , . 

Amusing is Mr. Henderson’s account of the inconsisten- 
cies which arose as a result of the vogue of male sopranos 
and contraltos. He writes: “We should undoubtedly be 
amazed to find Julius Casar singing soprano or Achilles 
contralto, but the opera-goers of the late seventeenth cen- 
tury and those of the ‘golden age of bel canto’ would have 
been very much astonished if either of them had been a 
baritone or a bass.” 

Enough has been said to show that this work is both 
entertaining and instructive. If there were one criticism 
to make, indeed, it is that the author has crowded too much 
erudition into this one small volume. The result is some- 
what bewildering, especially as the chronological order of 
events is not always strictly followed. Also it may be 
mentioned that the musical examples are difficult to read 
because the confusing clefs are used occasionally. These 
are insignificant matters, however, for which no doubt the 
printer is to blame, and they do not detract from the value 
and interest of this important history, which is as a 


ful as it is instructive. 
Music 


(Huntzinger & Dilworth, Inc., New York) 
“THE LORD’S PRAYER” (Songs) 
By Ward-Stephens 


Four musical settings of poems by Anne Campbell Stark based 
on the Lord’s Prayer. They are “Our Father, because Thou art 
in Heaven,” “Thy Will Be Done,” “Teach Me to Forgive” and 
“Thine is the Glory,” and are published for high or low voice. 
This is an original idea, and the settings are well worth knowing. 


(Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, New York, Chicago) 


“BOBOLINK,” “MARCH OF THE 
GNOMES,” “TRIPPING ALONG” and 
“WHERE FAIRIES DANCE?” (Piano) 

By Anna Priscilla Rischer 


Four exceedingly bright and pretty little piano pieces, about 
grade two, carefully and capably fingered, with numerous expres- 
sion marks, and attractive title page consisting of what may be 
either fairy or gnomé, sitting on a mossy bank, playing a pipe, 
in the midst of much Irish-green surroundings. ‘Bobolink’ takes 
as its theme the well known call of this Northern bird, develop- 


ing it in a bright manner, The march is straightforward, ener- 
getic, effective, “Tripping” is a little dance piece, and ‘Where 
Fairies Dance” is pretty throughout, the last-named being dedi- 


cated ‘To Louise Pershing.” 


“RIPPLING WAVES,” “FULL OF JOY,” 
“MORNING SUNBEAMS” and “CHAS. 
ING MOONBEAMS” (Piano) 

By Bert R. Anthony 


About grade three, these bright piano pieces could follow nicely 
the Rischer piano-pieces, for they are in much the same spirit 
“Rippling Waves” is a brilliant waltz in G, with scales he ar 
peggil, “watersounds’” in the second portion, a vigorous trio, in 
chords, and repetition, the whole quite original, “Full of Joy” 
sounds like a merry sleigh-ride, such as we country boys well 
remember, all squatted down in a big sleigh, with warming-stones 
in the straw, the cold pinching noses, and ending with a big 
oyster-stew somewhere. ‘“Sunbeams” is also a waltz, but of grace- 
ful, slow-swaying effect, with frequent slow-downs and holds, very 
much “as you like it,” that is, without strict tempo. ‘*Moonbeams’”’ 
is marked “smoothly and joyously,” so it would seem the moon 
beam chaser is not alone in the chase; indeed, this is suggested 
in the second melody, where treble and bass alternate in the col 
loquy. “With decision’? her part is marked; “softly and sweetly” 


is his melody. 
“HAPPY GREETINGS,” “EVENING 


SONG,” “ZORINA” and “GOLDEN 
TRESSES” (Piano) 
By Bert R. Anthony 


About the same degree of difficulty as the previous four, but 
with larger variety, longer, some slower, “Greetings” is in quasi- 
march fashion; “Evening Song” is a melody in G and relative 
minor; “Zorina’’ is an Oriental intermezzo in minor, thirds in the 
right hand, open fifths in the left, with a second part in major and 
return to the original melody, dying away softly; ‘Golden Tresses” 
is missing, and we have accused the office-boy of liking it so 
much that he took it home with him, The pieces are Anthony's 
216th work, and show the practical hand, with many directions as 
to the way to play them, 





ACROSS THE COUNTRY 





(Continued from page 51.) 
Paul Blitz, cellist, accompanied respectively by Lily Goeth 
and Evelyn Duerler (pupils of Mrs. Blitz). The partici- 
pants showed the results of careful instruction. 

Blanche Fox Steenman gave a piano recital and demon- 
stration of the Dunning System, May 31. The program 
was given by sixteen pupils, and besides piano solos in- 
cluded memory writing, rhythm grouping (original), rhythm 
picture, cadences, melody writing, modulations and written 
transposition. 

In a recent production of “Fi-Fi of the Toy Shop,” the 
title role was taken by Verna Raby (pupil of Mrs. Fred 
Jones), who scored a distinct success not only for her un- 
usual vocal ability, but also her acting. 


San Diego, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”’) 

San Francisco, Cal.—(See the Pacific 
Slope.”) 

San Jose, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 

Shreveport, La.—(See letter on another page.) 


Sioux City, Iowa, May 28, 1921.—One of the most 
interesting concerts of the season was that given recently 
by the New York Philharmonic Orchestra, with Josef 
Stransky and Henry Hadley conducting. The program in- 
cluded the Bach prelude, chorale and fugue in G minor; 
entr’ acte and ballet music, from Schubert's “Rosamunde ;” 
the third “Leonore” overture of Beethoven; Tschaikowsky’s 
symphonic poem, “Francesca da Rimini;” Mr. Hadley’s 
“The Culprit Fay,” and Rimsky-Korsakoff's “Capriccio 
Espagnole.” The work of the orchestra and its two splen- 
did conductors created a positive furore among the music 
lovers in Sioux City and was pronounced unexcelled in 
public opinion, Both Mr. Stransky and Mr. Hadley made 
for themselves many good friends during their visit and 


“Music on 


they will long be remembered, not only for their splendid 
artistic work, but also for their genial personalities as well. 

Tacoma, Wash.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 

Tulsa, Okla.—(See letter on another page.) 

Waterbury, Conn., June 11, 1921.—Mr. and Mrs. Ed- 
win E. Beardsley issued invitations last week for a recital 
on the evening of June 4, at the home of Dr. and Mrs. 
A. T. Gilyard, the recital being given by Carl E. Lindegren, 
basso cantante, of New York, who, with his wife and 
daughter, were guests of Mr. and Mrs. Beardsley. His pro- 
gram included a wide variety of songs in French and Eng- 
lish, old and new, as well as operatic arias. Mrs. Beards- 
ley, a local soprano, sang a duet with him. 

By invitation of Charles F. Mitchell, a number of his 
friends enjoyed an evening of music June 9, the artists 
being Rhea Massicotte, soprano, of Meriden, and Gideon 
Barr, baritone, of New York, with Harris Stanlee Bartlett, 
of Meriden, organist and musical director of the Second 
Congregational Church, Waterbury, as accompanist. The 
attractive program included arias and songs. 

Among the commencement events at Westover School, 
Middlebury, and St. Margaret’s School, Waterbury, the 
singing of the glee clubs of these schools is always antici- 
pated with pleasurable interest. Westover Glee Club is 
under the direction of Isaac B. Clark, conductor of the 
Waterbury Choral Club, and St. Margaret’s under the direc- 
tion of William Hall Miner, supervisor of music in the 
public schools of Naugatuck and organist of St. John’s 
Church, Waterbury. St. Margaret’s Glee Club took part in 
the recent school contest at Ely Court, Greenwich, in which 
five schools competed for the cup, losing it by only four 
points after holding it for two consecutive years. 

Royal A. Merwin, organist of All Souls’ Church, Water- 
bury, a student of the Yale School of Music, won a prize of 
$100 at Yale in the examination on the theory of music. 


Youngstown, Ohio.—(See letter on another page.) 
Victoria, B. C._—(See letter on another page.) 
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Warsaw’s Polish Festival 
Leaves a Deep Imprint 


Congress Well Attended and Discussions Regarding the 
Future of Polish Music Prove Important—New Works 
by Rozycki and Melcer—Another Polish 
“Chopinzee’—Political Music 
Warsaw, May 7, 1921.—The epidemic of music festivals, 
past, present, and future, which is now ravaging Europe, 
has not left Poland untouched. Warsaw has just had its 
Polish Music Congress to which all the large Polish towns, 
Lemberg, Cracow, Posen and Lodz, sent their representa- 
tives. The congress, which was under the joint chairman- 
ship of Henryk Melcer and Ludomir Rozycki, was well at- 
tended and many important discussions regarding the future 
of Polish music took place. Not only were the concerts 
and scientific lectures that formed part of the festival pro- 





HENRYK MELCER, 


One of the chairmen at the Warsaw Music Congress. 
ceedings extremely successful, but the actual raison d’étre 
of the congress was justified, inasmuch as a certain unity 
among Polish musicians was attained by the formation of 
a Polish Music Society. 

MANY INTERESTING ADDRESSES. 

Dr. Adolf Chybinski, professor of music at the Lemberg 
University, held several lectures outlining his recent valu- 
able research work in old manuscrupts. Professor Chybin- 
ski is already responsible for several important discoveries, 
among others that of the beautiful old Polish hymn to the 
Virgin Mary, “Bogarodzica,” which dates back to the fif- 
teenth century, The best known of his numerous works 
are his “Relation Between Polish and West European Music 
in the Sixteenth Century,” “Theory of Polish Music in the 
Sixteenth Century,” and his “History of the Royal ‘Roran- 
tist’ Chapel.” (The Rorantist Chapel was a Polish institu- 
tion corresponding to the Roman Sistine Chapel, and was 
founded by King Sigismund in the year 1543.) 

Aside from his researches in musical archaics, Prof. 
Adolf Chybinski has for years been an ardent champion of 
the cause of modern Polish music, and is the author of sev- 
eral striking articles, published in the foreign musical press, 
on the work of modern Polish composers such as Karlo- 
wicz, Rozycki and Szymanowski. 

Another lecture of interest was that given by Dr. César 
Jellenta, well known in Poland as the author of critical 
works on Schumann, Brahms and Wagner. His subject 
was “The Evolution of Polish Opera and Its Relation to 
Foreign Opera.” Other papers worthy of mention were 
read by Dr. Reiss and Dr. Zadizslaw Jachimecki, lecturer at 
the Cracow University. 

New Works By Rozyckt AND MELCER. 

Of musical events by far the most important was the first 
per formance of Ludomir Rozycki’s symphonic poem, “King 
Cophetua,” the work which gained the first prize at the recent 
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competition held by the Warsaw Philharmonic Society. 
The well known story has inspired the composer to write 
some very beautiful exotic music, rich in tone color, and in- 
fused with the symbol of vain desire and yearning, which 
the picture expresses. The performance met with great suc- 
cess. 

At the same concert Henryk Melcer gave a masterful in- 
terpretation of his own concerto, a magnificent work, brim- 
ful of vital energy and characteristic melody. It is a pity 
that this work, which is artistically on the same level as 
Tschaikowsky’s and Rachmaninoff’s concertos, is not heard 
more often. The concert closed with songs by Mme. Rusz- 
kowska and a work of Szymanowski. 


ANOTHER Po.isH “CHOPINZEE.” 


Jozef Kiwinski’s concerts present the attraction of an 
artist spending half his time atthe conductor’s desk and 
the rest of the time at the piano. It has been said of Kiwin- 
ski that he is the finest Polish pianist among the conductors, 
and vice versa. But in spite of his orchestral tendencies, 
artistically his pianistic talents remain supreme. Kiwinski is 
one of the finest living Chopin exponents, and his recent 
Chopin recitals have attracted huge crowds to the Philhar- 
monic Hall. 

PouiticaAL Music. 

A recent novelty in Warsaw was a concert devoted en- 
tirely to the compositions of old English and French mas- 
ters. The underlying idea was no doubt a semi-political one, 
namely, the honoring of Poland's allies by the performance 
of their music. Works by Byrd, Purcell, Lully, Rameau 
and Couperin were played, the artists responsible for the 
excellent performance being Mme. Conte Wilgocka, vocal 
ist; A. Binenthal, violinist, and M. Rodzienski, pianist. 

A series of concerts that has delighted the Warsaw music 
loving public during the past season was that given by the 
Pozniak-Deman-Beyer Trio. This trio has been extraordi- 
narily successful, and deservedly so. Its enthusiasm spreads 
into the audience and whether it plays Mozart or an ultra- 
modern work, one feels that it is giving a faithful interpre- 
tation of what the composer intended to express. The mem 
bers possess an astounding technic and an extraordinarily 
acute sense of rhythm, at the same time playing with fine 
aesthetic judgment. P, 


Mattie D. Willis in New York 


The Dunning demonstration and recital by pupils of 
Mattie D. Willis on June 4 at Waco, Tex., impressed 
and entertained a large and appreciative audience. Thirty 
children took part in the program, all of them tiny tots, and 
such was their work that it would have done credit to much 
older pupils. Mrs. Willis presented some of her more ad 
vanced students in a piano recital on June 1, each of whom 
showed excellent training and application. At the present 
time Mrs. Willis is in New York conducting a normal class 
for teachers in the Dunning System. She has opened stu- 
dios at Carnegie Hall. 


Yeatman Griffith Artist with National 
Concerts, Inc. 


who gave a successful song 
York, the early part of this 


contralto, 


New 


Ida Geer Weller, 
recital at Aeolian Hall, 





IDA GEER WELLER, 


Mezzo contralto. 


season, and who has also won the unanimous favor of the 
critics throughout the country, has signed a contract to 
appear under the management of the National Concerts, 
Inc. Miss Weller is being booked for recitals, concert 
oratorio and festivals This contract was made direct 


through the Yeatman Griffith studios 
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James K. Hackett Awarpep THe Lecion or Honor, 


Cablegrams were received in this country last week to the 
effect that upon James K, Hackett, the American actor, was 
conferred the Legion of Honor. Mr, Hackett is the first 
Inglish speaking actor to receive this distinction. The re 
cent performances of “Macbeth” in Paris, at the Odeon, 
brilliant affairs, and this honor bestowed upon him 
does not come as a very great surprise 


were 


luearer Guito ANNOUNCES PARTIAL PLANS For Next 
SEASON 

The Theater Guild will begin its season early in the fall 
at the Garrick Theater. The first offering will be “Ambush,” 
a drama of American life, by Arthur Richman. The second 
offering will be Bernard Shaw's “Devil's Disciple.” The 
Guild also intends to produce Shaw's “Back to Methuselah.” 
The remaining two productions of its regular series have 
not been definitely decided upon. The season that has just 
closed has been a most satisfactory one 

“Liliom,” now playing at the Fulton, 
box office receipts of any non-musical 
time of the year 

“Mr. Pim Passes By” moves this week from the Henry 
Miller to the Guild's headquarters, the Garrick Theater, 
where it is hoped that this charming comedy will play out 
If the offerings for next season are as success 
closing, this organization will rank 
among the first in productions. For a comparatively new 
project the Guild is already considered substantial and 
artistic addition to Broadway's theatrical institutions. 
HirropRoMt Tus Week with A Feature Picture, 
entered into last week between 
Sonora Film Corporation for 
the leasing of the Hippodrome for a month to show Mal 
colm Strauss’ screen production, “The Twice Born 
Woman,” the story of which is based upon the life of 
M ary Magdalene rhe leading role is played by the French 
actress, Deyha Loti. Special settings have been designed. 
There is a full symphony orchestra under the direction of 
Edward Hawe, and with special dance numbers by Norka 
Rowskaya, constitutes an unusually attractive musical 
setting 


largest 
for this 


claims the 
attraction 


the season 
ful as the one just 


OPENS 
An arrangement was 
Charles Dillingham and the 


Presentep By AN ALL-Necro CoMPANY, 


THE Bijou. 

time perhaps in the history of Broadway 
theatricals, a play, “Goat Alley,” sponsored by the Medical 
Review of Reviews, written by Ernest Howard Culbertson, 
was presented by an all-colored company at the Bijou The- 
ater on Monday night. It is of unusual interest, for it 
will be recalled that several years ago the Medical Review 
of Reviews sponsored “Damaged Goods,” a play that had 
a considerable run 


“Goat Aiey,” 


OPENS AT 
For the first 


Notes 

Sun-Kist,” the Fanchon and Marco revue, completed its 
four weeks’ engagement at the Globe Theater and has 
moved to the Harris, where it will continue for a summer's 
engagement, This musical show has met with considerable 
and there seems to be little doubt of its chances 

staying for several weeks longer 
THE AND “IRENE” 

After ninety wecks’ playing at the Lyceum Theater, the 
“Gold Diggers” gave its final performance on Saturday 
night. “Irene” has to its credit eighty-six weeks and be- 
longs to the list of history making attractions, There have 
been as many as four road companies of “Irene” out at a 
time and practically every country in the world sponsored 
the “Irene” show 

“Miss Lulu Bett” 
thirty-five weeks’ stay, It is 
to send this company on tour, 
\ugust 

‘John Ferguson” will come to the Belmont this week and 
will try for a summer's run. This was one of the Theater 
Guild productions of last season, and now has been taken 
over by a repertory company including many of the original 
actors 

“The Tavern,” after thirty-six weeks’ run, will close its 
engagement, George Cohan retiring. The return of this 
production with Mr. Cohan in the leading role has created 
considerable interest and it was thought that it would con- 
tinue well through the summer, These changes in theatrical 
plans often come quickly and in many cases are most sur- 
prising 

Emma Dunn will play the leading role in the Selwyn 
production “Sonny,” which will be ready for a Broadway 
showing early in August. The comedy is by George V. 
Hobart, with music by Ray Hubbell, 

“Snapshots of 1921,” now playing at the Selwyn Theater, 
gives every promise of being one of the summer's real at 
tractions, It has been a tremendous success since the open- 
ing night, due to the fact that Nora Bayes, Lew Fields and 
De Wolf Hopper are the leading lights. As has been said 
of this revue, it is more like old Weber and Fields shows 
than anything that has been seen in many years. 

Some time during the last of August the Selwyns will 
present Leo Carrillo in the “Love Chief,” a new comedy, 
written by Edgar Selwyn, at the Playhouse in Chicago. 


SUCCESS 


“Goin Diccers” Coss.” 


finally closed Saturday night, after a 
Brock Pemberton’s intention 
opening in Chicago in 


At the Picture Houses 
THEATER ORGANISTS ORGANIZE. 

A bit of retrospection is induced by the announcement 
of the Society of Theater Organists that organization has 
been completed and that the society is now ready for mem- 
bership applications 

The past few years have witnessed a phenomenal growth 
in the organ field, due primarily to the adoption of the organ 
by the theater. People hear organs much more frequently. 
Unfortunately, however, many theater organs are poorly 
handled, the scanty supply of efficient organists has been 
depleted, and the majority of theaters employ either mediocre 
organists or pianists who have “picked up” the organ. 

The theater organist must have a broader conception of 
life, a more fertile imagination than his ecclesiastical 
brother, and he must be a good extempore musician. Nat- 


urally the advent of the theater organ found organists with 
a different conception of its proper use, the only method 
for determining which was experimentation; and many 
and varied were the experiments. Crudely conceived realism 
has become practically extinct, as has also the “jazz” organ- 
ist, the former pianist in early picture days or from the 
cabaret, with a merry-go-round conception of the organ. 
From the chaotic state of experiment a new type of organ- 
ist has emerged, who has selected from the mass of experi- 
ments that material which good musical taste has indicated. 
He has evolved a thoroughly artistic and musical picture 
accompaniment and is competent to render the best organ 
numbers. In order to establish the high standard which he 
has set for the profession, musicians of his type have organ- 
ized the Society of Theater Organists. 

A prime means of propagating a high standard will be the 
examination for admission to membership. Five of the 
leading theater organists will conduct this examination, 
In the society members meet fellow organists to exchange 
refresh mentality, and go back to their audiences 
with renewed enthusiasm. The society will also bend its 
efforts to alleviate the handicap of poor and inadequate 
organs and improper installations which prevent the tonal 
qualities of the organ from reaching the audience. 

In brief, the Society of Theater Organists aims to be a 
valuable educational asset both to the public and to the 
profession. The high quality of its membership may be 
readily ascertained from a glance at its officers and execu- 
Examining board—(chairman) Firmin Swinnen, 
Rivoli, New York; John D. M. Priest, Rialto, New York; 
Edward Napier, Strand, Brooklyn; Harold Smith, Capitol, 
New York; Walter Wild, Rialto, Newark; president, John 
Hammond, Strand, Brooklyn; vice-president, Robert Ber- 
entson, New Atlantic, Brooklyn; recording secretary, J. 
Van Cleft Cooper, Rivoli, New York; corresponding secre- 
tary, Raymond Willever, Utica, Brooklyn ; treasurer, Sieg 
mund Krumgold, Criterion, New York; executive repre- 
sentatives—Frank S. Adams, Rialto, New York; George 
Crook, Capitol, New York; chairmen of committees 
(membership) Fred Smith, Strand, New York; (publicity) 
Frank S. Adams, Rialto, New York; (organ) Ernest Jones, 
Audubon, New York. 

Every sincere lover of good music will wish the new or- 
ganization the best of success, as it fills a long felt want in 
theater music. 

“Way Down East” Ciosing THis WEEK. 

“Way Down East,” the splendid film that has been show- 
ing at the Forty-fourth Street Theater, closes Saturday 
night after a record engagement of forty-two weeks. This 
film of D. W. Griffith’s enjoys the distinction of having 
had the most successful bookings of any feature film yet 
produced, with the exception of Griffith's other masterpiece, 
“The Birth of a Nation.” 

ANNUAL BALL For Capiror THEATER ORCHESTRA A_ BIG 
Success, 

On June 11 in the grand ball room of the Astor Hotel, 
the annual entertainment of the Capitol Theater Orchestra 

was held. The program began about midnight with Leon 
Errol as master of ceremonies. This one fact alone was 
enough to insure wa roy being a big success. Harrison 
Brockbank, of “The Last Waltz,” sang a solo. Oumansky 
and Gladys Waite, of the Capitol Ballet Corps, danced a 
solo, then followed Nora Bayes, Maria Samson, James 
Barton, Sascha Jacobsen, Pat Rooney, with dozens of 
others contributing to a program that was well worth hear- 
ing. Perhaps the biggest event of the evening came at the 
end, when Victor Herbert, Gus Edwards, Sylvio Hein, 
Jean Schwartz and Sigmund Rombert played on five pianos 
at the same time. The program was followed by a buffet 
supper and dancing. 


ideas, 


tives 


Tue Capriror, 

The ey that S. L. Rothafel arranged last week 
at the Capitol Theater was in many respects one of the 
most successful and harmonious that he has as yet offered. 
This is an exceedingly broad statement, in view of the 
fact that we give an account every week of the happenings 
at this picture house, but the writer believes that, taken 
as a whole, there was a unity and a simplicity that marked 
the week's entertainment from the general run of pres- 
entations. 

The first number was a Prizma scenic study, “Japan,” 
followed by selections from “The Mikado.” It is not 
unusual for the Capitol program to contain selections from 
both grand and light operas, but this tuneful operetta has 
rarely been heard to a greater advantage. The soloist was 
Joseph Sheehan, for years a prominent singer of light 
opera, The only fault with this selection was that there 
was not more of it. The picture honor must go to the 
official Government picture entitled * ‘Our Navy in Action.” 
It is one of the most inspiring things we have had on the 
screen this season, and should certainly be circulated 
through the country, for there is nothing that could show 
the majesty and power of our navy more than this won- 
derful film. A marginal note on the program explains that 
these pictures were taken by navy photographers on board 
the U. S. S. Mayflower, during the recent visit of the 
President. Undoubtedly they will find their way into every 
town in the United States. 

The special artist engaged for last week as soloist was 
the young pianist, Matilda Locus, who played the third 
movement of the G minor concerto of Saint-Saéns. 

Miss Locus is said to be only fifteen years old; however 
she has a certain maturity in her playing, a certain skill 
in technic that would lead one to believe that she were 
older, She is an artist and it is safe to predict that if her 
next years are given over to the same serious study that 
she has had in the past, by the time she is twenty 
years old she will be ranked among our distinguished pian- 
ists. She has a great deal of style in her playing which 
comes from real musicianship and sound schooling; and 
knowing something of her training, the writer can 
understand how so young a person could have acquired 
so much artistry. 

The Capitol News is always interesting, and certainly 
no movie program today would be complete without this 
fifteen minutes of current news. 
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° CARNIVAL” 


An Associate Producers Production 


CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA OF 80 PIECES 


Erno Rapee, Conducting 


Presentations by S. L. ROTHAFEL Continuous 12:30 to 11 P. M. 


Mlle. Gambarelli and Alex. Oumansky danced the “Ca- 
price Viennois” (Kreisler). Both of them appear almost 
every week on the Capitol program, and sometimes it is not 
the easiest thing in the world to be original or vary their 
dancing to any great extent, when they dance so con 
stantly. Jacques Gordon, the concertmaster of the Capitol 
Orchestra, played the violin obligato for their number. 
The selection was attractive and artistic. After the fea- 
ture picture, Dr. Alfred Robyn, organist, played selections 
between the two performances. The feature, “The Ten 
Dollar Raise,” was a clean cut picture, not without a 
good deal of interest. It at least was easy to look at and 
there was nothing offending, even though it had no great 
weight. 








THe Rivowt, 

This theater creates a certain homey sympathetic at- 
mosphere and one is sure to get his money's worth. Last 
week it was particularly attractive. The auditorium has 
been decorated with summer coverings, giving it an inviting 
look that bids fair to baffle the hot weather. The members 
of the orchestra, too, have donned their white suits. 

The feature picture was Mae MacAvoy in “A Private 
Scandal,” interesting enough and not without moments of 
real merit. Miss MacAvoy makes a particulaty beautiful 
picture, and after a little more experience on the screen 
she should develop into an actress of force and authority. 

There was also a dance staged by Adolph Bolm, “The 
Bee,” danced by Ruth Page. This was disappointing for it 
was short and the end seemed a bit foolish, it being hard 
to realize what it was all about. 

The first soloist was Carlo Enciso, tenor, who sang 
“Somewhere a Voice Is Calling.” After several weeks of 
appearances at the Riesenfeld theaters, this singer is giving 
us full opportunity to judge the merits of his voice. It is 
a lovely quality and he uses it intelligently. The other 
soloist was Mary Fabian, soprano, a singer who has been 
heard at these theaters for the past couple of seasons, and 
has justly earned a considerable following for herself. In 
her lighter selections, such as “Oh, Oh, Delphine,” which 
she sang last week, she seems to be more pleasing than 
when she attempts serious songs. The overture directed 
by Joseph Littau was the “Symphonie Pathetique,” Tschai- 
kowsky. There were the usual pictorials and the nature 
studies, which are always interesting. A Chester Comedy 
closed the program, called “Just in Time.” Movie fans 
never cease to marvel at the antics of “Snooky,” the mar- 
velous monkey with the human intelligence, Prof. Firmin 
Swinnen played for his organ interlude Lourdault's 
scherzo. 

THE STRAND. 


After a twelve weeks’ showing of D. W. Griffiths’ fea- 
ture picture “Dream Street,” it was presented last week as 
the week’s attraction at the Strand. It only goes to prove 
that the Strand is an institution and that its audiences have 
the “habit,” for the attendance would not indicate that our 
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public has had the opportunity to see this picture during 
the past weeks. 

This column has reviewed “Dream Street” before. The 
picture is an interesting one, and some of the scenes are 
especially well done; but it is not a great film, nor does it 
equal “Broken Blossoms” of a year ago. Owing to the 
great length the usual musical program was limited. A 
prelude was arranged and Carl Edouard and Francis W. 
Sutherland alternated in the directing. The vocal program 
was well arranged, and Richard Bald, tenor, received very 
enthusiastic applause for his numbers. 

The program ended with the organ solo, “The Minister 
March,” from “Lohengrin,” Fred M. Smith and Herbert 
Sisson playing. 

This week’s feature picture is “Sowing the Wind,” with 
Anita Stewart as the star. The feature of the musical 
program is the “Andromeda” overture and “The Storm 
King,” especially arranged for the Strand orchestra by 
Ross Jungnickel. An unusually interesting program ac- 
companies the feature. 


Tue RIALto. 


The feature picture here last week was “A Kiss In Time,” 
featuring Wanda Hawley. The scenario was adapted from 
the story “From Four to Eleven-thirty.” This was fol- 
lowed by a Christie comedy, “Scrappily Married.” The 
other picture number was the “Rialto Magazine,” which is 
always good. The Riesenfeld theaters rather pride them- 
selves in the variety and newness of these topical pictures. 
Theré was also an education film, “Above the Clouds.” 

The overture, directed by Hugo Riesenfeld and Lion 
Vanderheim, was the “Mignon” overture (Thomas).- This 
was the last week of Mr. Vanderheim at the Rialto, he 
having tendered his resignation a couple of weeks ago. Mr. 
Vanderheim is an excellent musician and has held many 
responsible positions before Hugo Riesenfeld brought him 
to the Rialto two years ago and made him his conductor. 
The position of conductor at this theater is a difficult and 
exacting one. It has been rumored that Mr. Vanderheim 
was not happy there for some time, and his resignation 
was not a surprise. 

Gladys Rice, soprano, sang Joseph Breil’s famous ballad, 
“Song of the Soul.” Miss Rice sings pleasingly, and this 
number never fails to meet with response from the audi- 
ence. The other soloist was Cesare Nesi, tenor, who sang 
an aria from “Martha.” Last year Mr. Nesi was a soloist 
at the Capitol for several months, and he never fails to 
acquit himself creditably. 

The organ solo played by Organist John Priest, concert 
overture in C major (Alfred Hollins), closed the program. 


Notes. 

From the announcements sent out from the Riesenfeld 
organization one would think that it was festival week. 
All of the leading dancers, together with the favorite sing- 
ers, constitute the major portion of the musical programs 
at the Rialto, Rivoli and Criterion theaters. 

“The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse.” the Metro 
feature film, will end its engagement at the Astor Theater 
this week. It has been sometime since New York has had 
a film that could equal this one, and since the opening 
performance has surpassed in the box office receipts all 
of the season’s feature films now showing. This by no 
means indicates that it has made a record, ‘but for the 
fifteen weeks’ showing, it has been a financial success. 
The plans are now to bring it back to Broadway in the 
fall 

After ten weeks at the Town Hall, “Dream Street,” the 
D. W. Griffith film, closed. It was shown last week as the 
regular offering at the Strand Theater. 

A picture that was looked forward to with a great deal 
of interest is the shgwing at the Capitol this week of 
Kipling’s famous story, “Without Benefit of Clergy.” 

So successful was Sascha Jacobsen’s appearance at the 
Capitol several weeks ago that S. L. Rothafel has him this 
week for a return engagement. His number is “Souvenir 
de Moscow,” by Wieniawski. 

Another new picture is the foreign film, “The Golem,” 
which had its premiére at the Criterion Theater last Sun- 
day. The story is based on a famous Jewish medieval 
legend, laid in the ghetto of Prague. Hugo Riesenfeld has 
arranged an unusually interesting program to accompany it 
which includes “Eli, Eli” and sung by Emanuel List, basso, 
and Jean Booth, contralto, together with Charles Garden, 
tenor, and the Criterion Ensemble. There is a dance with 
the Benda Masks; these dances were received with a 
great deal of enthusiasm a few weeks ago. 

News has just been received that Joseph Littau, for 
several seasons assistant conductor at the Rivoli, will in 
the future assist Hugo Riesenfeld at the Rialto. For a 
long time the Rialto Orchestra held first place among the 
picture houses, but for the last few months the men seem 
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to have been careless and their playing has not been up to 
the standard. 

The management of the Graumen Theater in Los Angeles 
will hold an “All California Day Concert” on Sunday, 
July 3. Those interested in these concerts, conducted at 
Graumen’s Million Dollar Theater, are requested to send 
all compositions in by June 25. The judges have been 
selected and the six compositions that are chosen will be 
played on the program of the week. Word from the West 
says that Los Angeles and vicinity are very much inter- 
ested in this advancement of music in their own State. 

Current New 

“Broadway Whirl” (Blanche Ring, Richard Carle and 
Jay Gould featured), Times Square Theater. 

“Biff, Bing, Bang!” (the Canadian Expeditionary Force 
Service Show), Ambassador Theater. 

“Fanchon-Marco Revue” (“Sun-Kist,” 
cal show), Harris Theater. 

“Honeydew” (Zimbalist musical comedy). 
gagement), Casino. 

“Sally” (this season’s phenomenal musical show), 
sterdam Theater. 

“Shuffle Along” 
Theater. 

“The Whirl of New York” 
offered here), Winter Garden. 

“The Last Waltz’ (new Strauss operetta, claimed to be 
one of the best musical offerings presented in New York in 
years), Century Theater. 

“Snapshots of 1921” (Nora Bayes, De Wolf Hopper and 
Lew Fields, stars), Selwyn Theater. 

“Two Little Girls in Blue” (musical play with Fairbanks 
Twins), Cohan Theater. 


York Musicat ATTRACTIONS. 


California musi- 
(Return en- 
Am- 
Sixty-third Street 


(all-negro revue), 


(best musical show ever 


Feature Picrures THat CONTINUE. 


“Way Down East,” D. W. Griffith's record picture, 
Forty-fourth Street Theater. Last week. 
“Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse,” at the Astor, a 


Metro picture of Blasco Ibanez’s famous novel. 
“Queen of Sheba,” the spectacular Fox film, at the Lyric. 
‘A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s Court,” at the 
Central. Fox film 
“Over the Hill,” 
Park Theater. 
“The Golem” (opening week), Criterion Theater. 
“Heedless Moths,” with Audrey Munson as star, Green 
wich Village Theater. 


based on Will Carlton's poem, at the 
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More Dates for Maier and Pattison 


The two-piano recitals by Guy Maier and Lee Pattison 
continue to be among the most popular and constantly de- 
manded offerings in the concert world. Daniel Mayer, the 
manager of these artists, reports that the available dates 
for next season are almost exhausted and that not more 
than ten additional dates can be accepted. The latest book- 
ings include the following: Woman’s Club of Haverhill, 
Mass., October 25; Hotel Statler Afternoon Musicales, De- 
troit, November 15; Morning Musical Club, Mansfield, 
Ohio, November 29; Cora M. Stevenson's course, Hamil- 
ton, Ohio, December 2; Fortnightly Club, Des Moines, 
la., December 6; Fortnightly Musical Club, Joplin, Mo., 
December 9; Municipal Series, Portland, Me., December 
29; the Gibson Course, New Castle, Pa., January 13; with 
Mrs. Simmons, Kenosha, Wis., January 16; in the Mai 
Davis Smith course, Buffalo, N. Y., January 30; Milton 
Education Society, Milton, Mass., February 5; in the Wes- 
- & Voegeli course, Orchestra Hall, Chicago, February 

; Woman's Musical Club, Lima, Ohio, February 14; in 
iS va McCoy’s series, Erie, Pa., February 20; Ladies’ Morn- 
ing Musical Club, Montreal, Canada, February 23; the 
Wednesday Club, Harrisburg, Pa., February 28; the Phil- 
harmonic Society of New Orleans, La., March 11; Win- 
throp College, Rock Hill, S. C., March 17; the Wellsville 
Music Club, Wellsville, N. Y., April 9. 


Mrs. Rudolph E. Schirmer Married 


Mrs. Rudolph E. Schirmer, widow of the former presi 
dent of G, Schirmer, Inc., music publishers, was married 
June 15 to J. Philip Benkard, a member of the brokerage 
firm of J. P. Benkard & Co. 

Mrs. Benkard was formerly Ann Swinburne, a_ light 
opera singer. Her first husband was divorced, as was Mr. 
Benkard, whose former wife recently married Lewis 
Stuyvesant Chanler. 


Report Mme. Matzenauer Will Marry 
A special dispatch to the New York Herald from Munich, 
dated June 18, states that Mme. Margaret Matzenayer, the 
Metropolitan Opera contralto and concert singer, will be 
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married at Karlsbad on Saturday, June 25, to Floyd 
Clotzbach, formerly of New York. 

This will be Mme. Matzenauer’s third marriage. Her 
first husband was a Munich vocal teacher named Preuse 
and her second husband Edoardo Ferrari-Fontana, at one 
time an operatic tenor. 


Pennsylvania Couneil N. a O. Convention 


(Continued from page 34.) 
mented by an explanation of the score and rendition of the 
themes from “La Jongleur” which were used in the 

“Miracle Man.” The meeting was followed by a. get 
together luncheon at the Hotel Brunswick. 

Following the luncheon the delegates met at Saint 
James parish house, where the session was opened by M. P 
Moller, president of the American Organ Builders’ Asso 
ciation, who spoke on “The Relation of the Organ Builders 
to the Organists and the Mutual Advantage of Codpera 
ting.” He spoke of the development of the organ, and urged 
that organists give suggestions to manufacturers for the 
improvements. “You are the people who use the organs; 
from you should come many of the practical suggestions,” 
he said. Following Mr, Moller, Ernest Skinner, of the 
Skinner Organ Company, Boston, in his scholarly manner 
gave an interesting address on the construction and possi 
bilities of the modern organ. With the aid of a chart he 
illustrated his subject by designing an organ, giving in 
detail the most effective combinations in the modern in 
strument, 

At four-thirty o’clock in Saint James’ Episcopal Church 
an organ recital was given by Dr. Charles Heinroth, Car 
negie Institute, Pittsburgh. His program was especially 
interesting because of the solidity and dignity which marked 
it. It included toccata in F (Bach), pastorale in A 
(Jongen), scherzino (Feratta), fantasy and fugue on 
chorale “Ad Nos ad Salutarem” (Liszt), impromptu 
(Dethier), Novelette (Parker), “Bon Jour” (Reiff, “Bonne 
Nuit” (Reiff), organ concerto No. 10 in D minor (Handel). 

At six a banquet was held at the Hotel Brunswick with 
covers for one hundred or more, Dr. J. McE. Ward, 
president of the American Organ Players’ Club, was toast 
master. He introduced Dr. Charles Heinroth, of Pitts 


burgh; Roscoe Huff, Williamsport; Harold J. Bartz, York; 
Frank A. McCarrell, Harrisburg; Rev. Clifford Twomley, 
D. D., Lancaster ; Henry Fry, Philadelphia, and Dr. William 
A. Wolf, Lancaster, who responded to toasts 


In the evening the artistic climax was reached when in 
the First Presbyterian Church a program of original com 
positions was given by members of the American Organ 
Players’ Club. The program included “Sicilano” (Henry 
Fry), two chorale preludes (Henry Fry), “Sans Bois” 
(Ronold O'Neil), scherzo (Ronold O'Neil), “Paen 


Symphonic” (Rollo F. Maitland), “Meditation” (E. H 
Speilman), “Vision”(H. A. Sykes), soprano solo, “Jesus 
My Saviour” (Dr. J. Mc.E. Ward), Mary J. Goulker, 


Philadelphia, soloist. The novelty of the evening was the 
concerto “Gregorino” (Pietro A. Yon), with Mr, Sykes at 
the organ and Mr. O'Neil at the piano. 

“The greatest event of its kind for musicians ever given 
in the state,” was the way organists described the con 
vention. Organists of state and nation wide prominence 
were present and assisted materially in making the con 
vention a success. That music lovers of the city of Lan- 
caster did justice to the cause goes without saying, and to 
the Organists’ Association of the city, under whose 
auspices the convention was held, especial credit is due 
About three hundred representative organists were present 


from Pennsylvania and other states. The American Guild 
of Organists, the American Organ Players’ Club, the 
National Association of Organists, and various state 


which adds another 
Keystone State. 
W. 


councils did homage to the occasion, 
chapter to the musical history of the 


Lambert and Peterson Sail 


Lambert sailed for Europe on the S. § 
Orduna on June 18, to spend the summer months in 
France and Switzerland. May Peterson of the Metro 
politan Opera Company was also among those departing 
for Europe during the week. She will sing several con 
certs there before returning to America in the fall for 
what promises to be an unusually busy season for her. 


Alexander 


Seidel Scores at London Debut 


The following cable was received by the Wolfsohn Musi 
cal Bureau from London, where Toscha Seidel made his 
debut on June 15: “Toscha Seidel’s debut, Queen’s Hall to 
night, splendid success. Eight recalls after Mendelssohn 
concerto. Wonderful ovation at close. (Signed) Organol.” 
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VOICE SPECIALIST. For one of the Apartments, 29 N. Virginia Avenue. care of Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Ave players, chorus members. Opportunities 
largest of American Colleges of Music Phone 2993-M. nue, New York. for free public appearances in New York 
has instructed me to recommend them a and free training sertrand de Bernyz 
highly competent voice specialist, who | JUST COMPLETED six consecutive | TO LET—Beautifully furnished 4-room 58 West 72d Street, New York City. 
has operatic experience. Apply for full months’ tour of principal cities of U. S. housekeeping apt., facing Hudson River ; : ser ene : 
particulars: M. H. Hanson, 437 Fifth and Canada with Fradkin, former con- all rooms outside—cool—for summer | CHOIR SINGER—Young man, excellent 
Avenue, New York. certmaster of the Boston Symphony Or- months. Grand piano. $80. Apply to baritone voice, splendid sight reader, large 

chestra, as artist accompanist, also Solo- Mrs. D. R. Cumming, 3495 Broadway, library, desires position as member of 

MUSICAL ARTIST Tee oe an > ist and Teacher. Available immediately. telephone 6500 Audubon, New York mae "Gr ten i Roveienl Todt 
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gate our plan. 


COMPETENT VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 
wanted for Canadian College. Qualifica- 
tions: Must be vocalist; must be inti- 
mately acquainted with song and lieder 
literature. Apply at once, with full par- 
ticulars, to M. H. Hanson, 437 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


WHEN IN ATLANTIC CITY, the serv- 
ices of Joseph Lilly, accompanist, coach, 
and instructor of piano, are at your dis- 








PIANO INSTRUCTORS. The man- 
ager of a middle western College of 
Music will meet applicants in person at 
the Blackstone Hotel, Chicago, Saturday, 
June 25th, between the hours of 10 and 1 
Only those of highest attainment need 
apply. Inquire for R. R. A. 








SOLO BASS is forming permanent male 


quartette of solo voices, to do public and 
private singing, evenings. Wishes first 
and second tenor and baritone who are 
willing to start rehearsing two evenings 








EMINENT 
who has most successfully conducted symphony concerts, 
conductor of existing, or about to be established, orchestra—college or city. 
by letter to M. H. Hanson, 437 Fifth Avenue, 


further information. 


SCANDINAVIAN CONDUCTOR 
desires engagement as 
Apply 
New York City, who will supply 
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D’Albert’s “Sirocco” 


Germany, May 18, 1921,—Eugen D’Albert's 
opera, “Sirocco,” has just had its first performance at the 
Hessian Theater in Darmstadt. It is by no means a new 
work, being actually composed some eight years ago, but 
for political as well as other reasons it was shelved, and it 
s not until the close of this season that the critical ear and 
eye has been allowed to pass judgment upon it. 

D'Albert has never .wasted his art on an undramatic 
libretto, and although there may be some people who may 
take offense at its vivid realism, the libretto, written by Leo 
Fall and Karl Levetzo, is drama with a vengeance, at the 
ame time still preserving its operatic legitimacy. 

[he most important, and incidentally the most difficult, 
part in the whole piece is that of Rougquine, in character a 
first cousin of Carmen. The gay butterfly, with just a 
touch of the vampire, playing at cat and mouse with her 
victims is cleverly drawn. The title “Sirocco” is of course 
to a large extent symbollic, but there are times when the 
very atmosphere of the sultry Sahara wind seems trans- 
ferred to the stage, intensifying and working up to a climax 
the already highly dramatic situations 

rhe music throughout the three acts is extremely charac- 
with definitely shaped lines and contours standing 
out in bold relief, D'Albert has painted his canvas with a 
many colored brush. The music gives expression to almost 
every possible mood that the complex melodramatic libretto 
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Answers to letters received in this department are 
published as promptly as possible. The large number 
of inquiries and the limitation of space are responsible 
for any delay. The letters are answered seriatim. 


SINGING IN ENGLISH 


“Will you be kind enough to tell me if the Information 
Bureau agrees with the writer of a recent article in the 
Musica Covrrer ‘that English song for English speaking 
people’ is right I read the article entitled ‘The Language of 
Shakespeare’ and found it very interesting. I am a singer 
and would be glad to sing my songs in English, but every one 
feel that there must be sever al languages represented 
follow the crowd.’ 


seems to 
on a program, so I 
The Information Bureau 
pressed by the writer of the 


agrees entirely with the views ex 
article you mention, about the language 
in which so ngs should be sung to English speaking people. But 

and this is a serious qualification—the diction of the singer 
should be ah that the words can be distinguished and understood. 
As a matter of fact there are few vocalists now singing in public 
whose diction, no matter in what language, is good. During the 
past opera season, whenever the singers could be understood in 
English, particular mention was made of the fact by the critics on 
nearly all the New York daily papers. In many cases it made 
no difference in what language the roles were sung, for nothing 
could be distinguished; it might have been Choctaw, But all that 
is of course the fault of bad diction, Do teachers pay as much 
attention as they should to that important part of vocal training? 
l'o be able to sing the notes in good style and with a good method 
is not sufficient, and if English is to be the singing language the 
slogan should be diction, diction and still more diction 

he writer attended a recital given by one of the many Euro 
peans unable to speak any English, so the program was principally 
in German, although in deference to something or other, one group 
of songs was to be sung in English Well, the group began, but 
it was not only impossible to distinguish one word of English, but 
equally impossible to decide what conglomeration of lan- 
guages was being used, And the singer was so pleased with her 
self to he “singing in English!" This was the case of a foreigner, 
but it is unpleasant to have to say that there are English speaking 
singers equally unintelligible in their own language. If only the 
would make a special point of diction and if only the 
singers would also make a special point of it, there would soon be 
an improvement in singing “The Language of Shakespeare,” that 
would be highly satisfactory to the public who listens to them, 


it was 
teachers 


Tue “Leonore” Overtures. 
“(an you give me 
Reethoven were written? 
» other evening and there 
that we decided to write and 
set us right on the subject.’ 
While the musical dictionaries and encyclopedias give a 
Reethoven's compositions, they do not mention the years in which 
they were composed, However, the following dates are probably 
correct given in a “Standard Concert Repertory.’ Leonore No, 
in C, op, 72, 1805; Leonore No, 3, in C, op. 72, 1806; Leonore 
1, in C, op. 138, 1807; Fidelio in E, op. 72, 1814. There are 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


Has Successful 
First Performance in Darmstadt 


contains—at times brimming over with sentiment, at times 
in a deep philosophical mood, or else merely descriptive. 
Rage mingles with sweet angelic temper; an aristocratic 
dignity and aloofness with an almost vuigar familiarity ; 
and yet nothing is out of place. The cheap vulgarity of the 
music hall dancer, Rouquine, is expressed by music that 
descends purposely to the level of the operetta. There is no 
other explanation possible. 

In this work it is possible to trace the progress of D’Al- 
bert’s art almost from its beginning. We see the senti- 
mental romantic, with his love of melody developing grad- 
ually into a moderate “modern,” not entirely uninfluenced 
by the contemporary Italian school. D’Albert’s art is too 
well known to require extensive analysis. He renders unto 
Cesar that which is Casar’s; the vocalist is never neglected 
at the expense of the orchestra, and yet there is a finesse 
of instrumentation in this work which at once shows the 
touch of the master hand. 

The work was excellently produced under the able musi- 
cal directorship of Michael Balling, Wagner’s son-in-law, 
while Gustav Harting’s scenic effects were masterpieces of 
their kind. Fanny Cleves as Natascha, Jenny Jungbauer 
as Rouquine, Peter Jonsson as Dupont, and Theodor Henser 
as Petroff, are all deserving of high praise for their part in 
an altogether successful,and memorable per formance. 

Dr. Max UNGER. 





three overtures numbered op. 72 as you will notice. His works 
comprise 138 opus numbers, and about seventy unnumbered com- 
positions, 

Wuen Cuaries Hackett SAnc. 

“When Charles Hackett sang for the Fresno Musical Club 
last fall, he opened his program with a song that was programmed 
‘Vicino,’ Da Rosa, Ever since I have tried to get this song, 
but the song sent is ‘Da Vicino,’ by Rosa, and, of course, is 
not the effective number he sang. Will you tell me where I 
can get a copy of this song in a low key? Or in any key, as 
I will transpose a high key. Very truly yours—because your 
magazine keeps me in touch with the musical world although 
I seem to be miles out of it.’ 

Might it not be possible that there was a mistake in the printing 
of Mr. Hackett’s program and that the “Da” before the name Rosa 
should have either been omitted or put before the name of the 
scng? Inquiry discloses that there is a “Star Vicino” (Only Smile), 
by Salvatore Rosa, but at the moment the song is out of print 
although it is being “set up’ again and ought to be in hand very 
soon, When Mr, Hackett can be communicated with he will prob- 
ably be pleased to furnish further information. 


TweENTy-Five YEARS AGo. 

“I would like to get five copies of the song for mixed voices, 
‘I'm a Pilgrim and a Stranger,’ by Frederick Pease. I studied 
voice with Professor Pease twenty-five years ago and know that 
he had the above song printed. Where can it be obtained?” 
Inquiry at leading music publishing houses fails to disclose any 

information about the song by Frederick Pease; there is one cf the 
same name by arsden, which can be supplied by G. Schirmer, 3 
East 43d street, New York City, although it is not the one you ask 
for. Any piece of music published so many years ago as twenty- 
five, is ditheult to locate, although it might be that there is a 
stray copy somewhere, 


WAGNER AND Bayreutu. 


“Will you be kind enough to tell me when the Wagner Opera 
House at Bayreuth was built, that is what year? Also, if you 
can give me any details about it I shall be most grateful as I 
am away from libraries at the present moment and would like 
to make use of the information, Did King Ludwig build the 
Bayreuth Theatre?’ 

It was King Ludwig's plan to have a special Wagner Theater in 
Munich but it failed, even the influence of the king not being 
sufficient to overcome the opposition on the part of certain polli- 
ticians, who feared his influence with the king. This opposition made 
it so unpleasant for Wagner that he left Munich in 1865, and 
according to the musical “authorities,” after remaining there only 
a little more than a year, It was 1871 before Bayreuth was de- 
cided upon as the place for building the Wagner Theater, and it was 
1872 when the cornerstone was laid, on Wagner's fifty-ninth birthday. 
Much as King Ludwig did for Wagner, he did not build the 
theater; the funds required were raised by private subscription, by 
the contributions of Wasee Societies eesuaivedt the world, and by 
a series of concerts arranged by Wagner himself in various Ger- 
man cities. The original plans were followed in the building, and 
it was in August, 1876, that his “dreams” came true, three complete 
pertermeqess of “Der _— des Nibelungen” being given in the 
Nagner Theater, attended by leading musicians from all parts of 
the world, as well as by Emperor William I and King Ludwig. 
Hans Richter conducted the orchestra, It may interest you to 
know that Wagner is called “the grandest and most dramatic com- 
poser of all times” by one authority. “Wagner realized his 
prodigious dream because a luriatic was King of Bavaria” is the 
way one Frenchman summed up the situation. 


June Matinee at Wanamaker Auditorium 


The John Wanamaker auditorium in New York was 
crowded to capacity on June 11 for the matinee recital 
given by advanced students of Frank La Forge and Er- 
nesto Berimen. There appeared in the course of the after- 
noon Beatrice Cast, a coloratura soprano with a crescendo 
and diminuendo in the highest register that won her 
much praise; Cora Cook, with a flexible soprano voice 
and a fund of temperament; Charlotte Ryan, dramatic 
soprano, distinguished for her vocal finesse and her pow- 
ers of interpretation, and Mildred Wallace, contralto, 
whose deep, rich tones possess powers of appeal and 
charm. Where the singers excel in diction and ease, the 
pianists who took part have to their credit clear, finished, 
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impeccable technic, and freedom from mannerisms. Wil- 
lie Cameron, Alice Bracey, and Kathryn Kerin aroused 
sincere enthusiasm in groups of solos, and Dwight Coy— 
another La Forge pianist—was at his best in two compo- 
sitions by his ‘f stinguished teacher. The Misses Bracey 
and Kerin and Helen Shotwell furnished accompaniments 
that were in complete sympathy with the singers. 


AMHERST HIGH SCHOOL 
CHORUS IN “THE SEASONS” 


Creditable Performance of pre Work Given Under 
Direction of Prof. William P. Bigelow 


Amherst, Mass., June 9, 1921—The Amherst High 
School gave for its tenth annual oratorio concert the first 
two parts of “The Seasons,” by Haydn. Prof. William 
P. Bigelow, head of the department of music at Amherst 
College, has charge of the music in the high school and 
conducted the performance. 

The town is fortunate in having at its service for these 
concerts the orchestra of the college; this, supplemented 
by players from Boston, provided the accompaniment for 
the solo and chorus peal wii The short recitatives, ac- 
cording to tradition, had the piano only as a background. 

The school chorus was augmented by tenors and basses, 
also from Amherst College, which brought it to a balance 
difficult of attainment with none but the immature voices 
that a high school can provide. 

The chorus work was creditable at every point. The 
attacks were confident, prompt and clean; the tone smooth 
and well sustained, and the phrasing, excellent. It was 
rather surprising to hear such a volume of tone from a 
group of young singers with untrained voices and that 
volume of tone of so good a quality—the sopranos were 
especially firm and clear in climaxes. That the whole 
chorus had an intelligent appreciation of the emotional 
and dramatic content of the work was evident; the various 
numbers were well differentiated. Both in tempo and 
dynamics there was flexibility and responsiveness to the 
conductor. 

The soloists were all from Springfield. Anna Wollman, 
the soprano, has a voice of beautiful timbre, under splendid 
control. The Haydn music fitted it, both in range and 
color. Her diction is admirable and her interpretations 
free from innovations and eccentricities. The bass, W 
Marsh, sang with spirit and authority. The aria, “With 
Joy the Impatient Husbandman,” was especially well re- 
ceived, The tenor solos were sung by E. E. Hosmer. The 
delightful quality of his voice was particularly evident in 
the solo “Distressful Nature Fainting Sinks,” and in the 
duet with the soprano, “Spring Her Lovely Charms Un- 
folding.” 

The trios were sung with a real ensemble too often 
lacking in the concerted numbers of more pretentious ora- 
torio performances. The whole concert was most credit- 


able both to the school and to Professor a 
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Martin Richardson at Lake Mohonk 


Martin Richardson, the tenor, for the past three winters 
has been located in Washington, D. C., where he has won 
no little praise for himself in opera, concert, recital, and 
oratorio, He already has gone to Mohonk Lake, N. Y., 
for the summer, and Friday evenings appears in concert. 


Interview with Germaine Schnitzer 


(Continued from page 25.) 

“*Ah, madame is a pianist,’ he called loudly in mocking 
tones to the diners. ‘Perhaps she will play for us.’ 

“Resolved to come out best in such an argument, to his 
great astonishment I immediately walked to the piano, sat 
down and played a Chopin number. When I had finished, 
he thanked me without a trace of his former mockery and 
begged to know my name. When I told him he gave a 
quick smile of comprehension and, bowing low, thanked me 
a second time. For the remainder of the evening we were 
honored guests and enjoyed ourselves immensely.” 

PLANS. 

“And your plans for the future?” 

“I shall stay right here this summer, and I expect to 
work very hard with my music, for I have brought home 
a number of interesting novelties which I am going to add 
to my repertory. Then in September I am to return to 
Europe, where another tour is already booked which will 
keep me busy until only just in time to permit me to spend 
Christmas with my family. Then the first of January I 
shall start on my American tour, On this next tour in 
Europe | shall also Baer in Italy, where nineteen engage- 
ments are already booked.” 

And then we talked on conditions in Europe, especially 
in France, but as Mme. Schnitzer asked that her political 
views shall not be aired, this report shall stop right here. 

Eh. Bee. 
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CLARA BAUR, Foundress 
of most 


53ap YEAR 


Conducted according t 
European conservatories 


| Elocution=- MUSIC -Languages 


: Faculty of International Reputation 






methods progressive 


Exceptional advantages for post-graduate 
and repertoire work. Department of Opera 
Ideal location and residence department 
with superior equipment 


Master class for virtuoso violinists under 


EUGENE YSAYE. Season 1921-22 


For catalogue and information 
address Miss Bertua Baur, Directress 


Cincinnati, Ohio, 














GORDON CAMPBELL 


Vocal Coach—Professional Accompanist 
KIMBALL HALL CHICAGO, ILL. 


* HAMILTON MORRIS 


A Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
835 Lincoln Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. 6935 Lafayette 








Clare Osborne Reed 





ARTIST TEACHER DIRECTOR H Soprano 

Adv: mond, Interpretation for Artist-Students, > Concerts 
eachers’ Normal Training. PUPILS ACCEPTED 

509 S. W Be Ave, Chicago on Fine Arts Building, Chicago, IIL 














Gest value ina strictly X 


4 Vick one" instrument 














E STEY 


CYhe best 4romn musical name in the lLlorlf 


ESTEY PIANO CO. New York City 


POCO CRED IF ODS DOHVMEMIBIO LOI BIGCOVIE VE Fe 
! 












































MUSICAL COURIER 








AMERICAN 


STEINWAY a 


Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD “THE STRADIVARIUS 
FACTORIES : OF PIANOS” 


Ditmars Avenue and Riker Avenue 


Steinway, Borough of Queens, New York The most costly piano in the world 





Warerooms: j Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 
‘ | Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W., London 
PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 


Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere BOSTON 


STEINWAY & SONS New York Warerooms, 313 Fifth Avenue 











Ultra-Quality PIANOS 
and PLAYER PIANOS 


Established 1864 ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE New York City 


~ ne 


SCHOMACKER | 


Established 1838 in Phladelhhia —— 
A Leader for 80 Years -=:- Schomacker Piano Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 









































PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


Name Sohme [ New York, June igth, 1919 
The Autopiano Company, 


On-the-Hudson at 51st Street, 
New York City. 


The 


on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; Se 
a s onym for artistic excellence. You are certainly to be congratulated on your 
or forty years the Sohmer family Aupsina, which | consider tone of the finest players 


have been making Sohmer pianos. _It is so pom wae A beautiful in tone and expres- 


sion, so unquestionably superior, that I can readily 


To make the most artistic piano understand why the Autopiano "leads in the player 


piano world. 


possible has been the one aim, and Sincerely, 


its accomplishment is evidenced by <r a 
the fact that: 


Th ] 
ere are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 


politan District than any other artistic piano. 
PAUL BROWN KLUGH. President 


SOHMER & 8m 31 West 57th St., NEW YORK On-the-Hudson at 51st Street New York 
































EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 318-326 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 





